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GENERAL MEETING. 


> The 55th General Meeting of the Society was held at the West- 
minster Town Hall on Friday, December 2nd, at 8.30 p.m. ; the 
. PRESIDENT in the chair. 

Mr. R. Prarsazz Surrm read a paper on “The Lourdes Miracles 
and other eures by Mental Impression.” The paper was chiefly oceu- 
pied with a number of cases, most of which had oceurred in Mr. Pearsall 
Smith's own family, of sudden and complete cures of more or less 
serious disorders that had followed on a religious faith or a determined 
expectation on the part of the patient or the operator that the disorder 
would be cured. In three cases he was himself the operator, once on 
himself and twice on two of his children. In another case, a boy of 
12 years old, the son of his family physician, had broken his arm and 
had it set by a surgeon at Chicago. Two days later the boy, being con- 
vinced that, as the result of prayer, the arm was cured, had the splints 
removed and it was found to be fit for use. The case was related to 
Mr. Pearsall Smith at the time by the two physicians, but the subject, 
now a physician himself, writes that he believes that the arm was not 
seriously injured and that it recovered in the ordinary way. With 
regard to the miracles of Lourdes, Mr. Pearsall Smith said that the 
statistics of failure and of relapses should be given as well as the 
narratives of success. He spoke of the expectant mental attitude of 
the pilgrims, intensified as it was by religious fervour, and the con- 
tagious excitement of the crowds gathered together, and said that 
under the circumstances it was not remarkable that numbers of them 
should be healed ; whereas the cures he had described from his own 
experience had all occurred under circumstances of quiet, mostly with 
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very few persons present. He chougnt that both classes of cures, 
however, were attributable to the same causes, aud concluded by 
expressing the opinion. that.“ religion’ may «nct .ciaim as a special 
miracle the healings which are constantly effected by other means.” 

Mr. Myers remarked that there was a considerable literature in 
America on the subject of “ Faith-healing," but the diagnoses of cases 
and the details given were mostly so loose and inadequate as to be 
utterly worthless for scientific purposes. He urged that any member 
of the S.P.R. who knew of such cases, whether American or English, 
should send the details to-him for investigation by medical experts. 

Proressor BARRETT said that he had seeu the subject of the case 
at Chicago described by Mr. Pearsall Smith, and heard from him that 
he did not now regard his cure as in any way supernatural. He him- 
self had seen cases of “faith-healing,” but none that he considered 
altogether satisfactory, viz, none in which the necessary medical 
examination before aud after the alleged eure had been conducted by 
the same medical man. 

The Rev. R. F. CLarke, S.J., maintained that none of the eases 
quoted by Mr. Pearsall Smith would have been claimed as miracles at 
Lourdes oxcept that of the boy at Chicago. At Lourdes, certificates 
are required from the doctors before and after the alleged cures, which 
then are not counted as miracles until 12 months have passed with- 
out a relapse occurring. He gave the case of a stone-cutter whose 
eyesight had been entirely destroyed by a small piece of stone haviug 
enterod the eye. He was cured instantly after washing it with some 
Lourdes water. Another man, who, according to the medical certificate, 
had had the boues of his leg broken into soveral pieces by the trunk of 
a tree falling on it, was cured instantly at Lourdes. He did not deny 
that there were many failures—the proportion of successes being only 
about two or three per cent. Neither did he deny that a certain ` 
number of the cures—ey., of paralysis, hysteria, etc.—might be 
accounted for by ordinary means. Such cures were not called miracles 
at Lourdes, but “graces” or * material favours.” There were, however, 
some cases of the healing of organic lesions that were absolutely incur- 
able, or would take many months to be cured, by ordinary means. No 
one was so careful not to admit the occurrence of miracles as the 
authorities of the Catholic Church. At Lourdes, the shrine was not 
recognised by the Bishop for a long time. A few cures took place in 
the crowd, where excitement might be supposed to play a part, but the 
greater number occurred in the bath, in the presence of two or three 
witnesses only, where there could be no excitement. The patients were 
examined by sceptical and critical doctors, one of whom, Dr. Boissarie, 
had published the results of his inquiry in a book called Lourdes ; 
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Histoire Médicale (published by Victor Lecoffre, Paris, 1891). The 
speaker hoped that the whole matter would be subjected to the same 
kind of careful and strict investigation that characterised the work of 
the S.P. R. 

The PnzsiDENT said that he should like to add a few words to what 
had been already said, chiefly to enforce one point on which all previous 
speakers were agreed, that the whole group of facts brought before us 
this evening is one to which it is very desirable that serious attention 
should be directed. He thought that he might fairly claim for the 
S.P.R. that those who had systematically taken part in its work during 
the last ten years would be likely to be among the very small number 
of persons really able to approach the inquiry in an impartial frame of 
mind. He was very glad to hear from Father Clarke that their inves- 
tigators would be cordially received at Lourdes, and he felt sure that 
it would only be the absorption of their energy in other work that 
would delay their undertaking this. 

The question how to draw the line between natural phenomena and 
miracles, to determine when—if ever—a phenomenon, alien to ordinary 
experience and apparently inexplicable by any known laws, was to be 
regarded as clearly outside the complex system of causally connected 
changes which we call nature, was a question of profound difficulty. 
He was not himself prepared to attribute to the authorities of the 
Catholic Church that penetration into the secrets of the physical world 
which appeared to him necessary to answer this question ; but he was 
equally of opinion that the leading scientific authorities had failed to 
show philosophic insight in their attempts to draw this difficult line. 
As an instance of the limited insight of both classes of authorities, he 
might refer to the phenomena of stigmatisation. These phenomena 
not long ago were not only regarded by the Catholic Church as 
evidences of special divine interference, but were also confidently 
declared by an eminent physiologist to be “either miraculous or fraudu- 
lent.” But now, by means of hypnotic experiment, they had been 
brought within the range of the natural action of the mind on the 
bodily organism. He thought this an instructive warning, both to the 
religion and to the science of their day, to recognise humbly the narrow 
limits of their present knowledge of the ways of Nature and the ways 
of God. 

Mn. F. W. H. Myers read a paper on “Some Further Cases of 
Crystal Vision,” which will be included in his paper on “Sensory 
Automatism and Induced Hallucinations,” to appear in the next num- 
ber of the Proceedings. He mentioned the development of an allied 
automatic power of **shell-hearing "in Miss X, with whose experiments 
the Society are already familiar ; and among several new cases he 
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especially instanced the power of retroeognitive and other visions 
possessed by a lady who wished to be known as Miss À, in connection 
with whom he invited Sir Joseph Barnby , who was present, to relate 
certain striking experiences. 

Sir Josrpu Barney then read an account, which will appear in Mr. 
Myers’s paper, of his own testimony to some veridieal experiences which 
had occurred to Miss A in his presence. 

[Glass balls, well suited for crystal-gazing, can be obtained from the 
Assistant Secretary for 2s. 6d., and Mr. Myers would be grateful for 
accounts of any experiments w ddl may be tried.] 


EXPERIMENTS IN THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE. 

L. 946. 

The following sets of experiments in thouglit-transference have 
been carried out at intervals from November, 1891, to October, 1892, 
by Miss R. C. Despard and Miss C. M. Campbell. — Miss Despard was 
in all cases the agent, and Miss Campbell the percipient. They tried 
some experiments in which these parts were reversed, but obtained no 
success, Notes were made at the time, and the notes of all the ex- 
periments so far tried with Miss Despard as agent have been sent to us, | 
except those of the first trials made in the transference of diagrams, 
these having been lost. With this exception a complete account of all 
the experiments tried is printed below. 

Both Miss Despard and Miss Campbell are known to Mr. Myers. 

All the experiments exeept the two last described were made with 
agent and percipient in the samc room, and Miss Despard thus 
describes their relative positions :— 

“(Miss Campbell] as percipient sat in an armchair, boe and 
rather to one side of a large square table at which I (agent) sat, I 
having my back to her. T placed the cards or colours on the table in 
front of me and then drew the one to be thought of from the pacz. 
In this position, the view of the cards was quite shut out by my body. 
Further, the percipient found she could do better by removing her glasses 
and closing her eyes, as she was not then distracted by outside objects.” 

The first experiments, in the guessing of cards, were as follows :— 

November 22nd, 7.90 p.m.—C. M. Campbell, Pereipient; R. C. 
Despard, Agent. 

Note.—“No contact—agent well behind percipient—much noise 
in street, which distracted the attention of both—whole of the pack 
used, except the court eards, and the cards drawn at random from 


the shuffled pack.” 


un 
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Cards Drawn. Cards Guessed. 

1. 6 hearts 7, no, 7 diamonds 

2, 2 clubs 3 clubs—2 spades 

3. 4 diamonds 6 clubs—4 clubs 

4, 9 diamonds 3 hearts—3 diamonds 

5. 3 hearts 2 hearts 

6. 5 clubs 4 clubs—2 diamonds 

7. ace clubs 4 diamonds—6 diamonds 

8. 3 spades 2 clubs—5 clubs 

9. ace hearts 4 hearts—5 hearts 
10. 10 hearts 10 spades—diamonds 
11. 4 clubs 11 clubs—ace clubs 


In the next set of experiments, tried on January 24th, 1892, Miss 
Campbell tried to guess merely the colowr of the card drawn by Miss 
Despard. 

Four series of fourteen cards each were tried ; in these the numbers 
of successes obtained were respectively, ten, twelve, ten, eleven. Thus 
the total number of successful guesses was forty-three in fifty-six trials, 
where the most probable number of successes by chance alone would 
have been twenty-eight. 

On January 31st, 1892, experiments were tried in guessing the 
suits only of the cards, in three sets. 

(1) Fourteen trials ; eight successes, and three deferred successes. 

(2) Fourteen trials ; six successes, and two deferred successes. 

(3) Fourteen trials ; one success, and two deferred successes. 

Total : Forty-two trials; fifteen successes: most probable number 
of successes by chance alone, ten or eleven. 

A note is made: “ Last series, marked diminution in clearness of 
visualisation. — Percipient and agent several times felt shape under- 
going change." 

On February 7th, 1892, experiments were tried in the guessing of 
numbers and colours. The numbers were written on paper in ink, and 
only numbers under 21 were used. 


SERIES I. SERIES IT. 

Number Number Number Number 
drawn. guessed. drawn. guessed, 

5 5 3 2 

17 10 T 4 

8 6 or 9 15 5 

1 2 11 T 

4 6 11 


15 15 16 8 
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SERIES 1. SERIES IT. 

Number Number Number Number 
drawn. guessed. drawn. guessed, 

10 JO 2 4 

12 8 5 5 

4 12 20 9 

3 3 5 14 

16 16 


Total: twenty-one trials; five successes (four in the first series, 
and one in the second) ; most probable number of successes by chance 
alone, one. 


COLOURS., 
Colour thought of. Colour Guessed. 
Scarlet. Pink. 
Yellow on blue. Yellow and green, 
Orange. Brick-red. 
Brown. Brown. 
Light blue, Sky-blue. 
Yellow, Green-brown. 
Black. Black. 
Green Crimson. 
Pink. Lilac. 
Blue. Orange-red. 


Two sets of experiments in the transference of diagrams were made. 
The original drawings and reproductions were sent to us. The first set, 
in December, 1891, consisted of three expernnents. 

(No. 1.) Original, a triangle painted red. Reproduction, a 
triangle, in the same position as the original, and with angles about 
equal to the corresponding angles of the latter, but with two of its sides 
produccd. Note made : “Seen instantancously as a black shape ; asked 
what colour ; red named as distinct impression.” 

(No. 2.) Original, a yellow disk, with a peacock-blue central spot. 
Reproduction, two concentric disks, the smaller marked ‘ white," the 
larger marked ‘ yellow.” 

(No. 3.) Original, a Maltese cross, arms yellow, the centre and 
the enlargements at the ends of the arms a dark peacock-blue. Kepro- 
duction, a roughly drawn triangle, shaded, marked “dark-blue or 
black." Note made: “Something else (yellow on each side), shape 
indistinct. Both tired, left off before completing figure.” 

The second set, on June 26th, 1892, consisted of six experiments. 

The diagrams were drawn in outline, in thick black lines on white 
paper. None of them were reproduced accurately. A snake was 
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described as a “tobacco pipe with long stem, twirling about as if held 
by someone at centre of stem.” 

Miss Campbell thus describes the impressions that she had as per- 
cipient :— 

«The impressions were sometimes visualised by the percipient ; €.5, 
the colour diagrams; [the red triangle (No. 1)] being very distinct 
as to shape, but the colour being the result of a different kind of im- 
pression, more nearly approaching the auditory than the visual, but in 
[the yellow disk (No. ϱ)] of the same set, colour and shape were 
visualised at the.same time. None of the cards or numbers were 
visualised, the percipient merely feeling as if impelled to name the par- 
ticular card or number. In the colour experiments, the impression 
was received sometimes one way, sometimes the other. In the experi- 
ment of June 22nd (scalpels) the impression was visualised, iu that of 
October 25th (gloves) there was first an auditory impression, as if some- 
one had said the word “gloves” and then the gloves themselves were 
visualised,” 

Miss Despard adds :— 


« The agent invariably visualises her thoughts.” 

The two last experiments referred to in the above letter are of the 
greatest interest, since in them the agent and percipient were in 
different places. 

The account of them is as follows :— 

(No. 1.) * June 22nd, 1892. 

“ Arranged that R. C. Despard shall, when at ihe School of 
Medicine in Handel-street, W.C., between 11.50 and 11.55, fix her 
attention upon some object which C. M. Campbell, at 17, Chesterton- 
voad, W., is by thought-transference to discover.” 


PERCIPIENTS ACCOUNT. 


«Owing to an unexpected delay, instead of being quietly at home at 
10 minutes to 12, I was waiting for my train at Baker-street, and as 
just at that time trains were moving away from both platforms, and 
there was the usual bustle going on, I thought it hopeless to try on my 
part, but just while I was thinking this, I felt a sort of mental pull-up, 
which made me feel sure that Miss Despard was fixing her attention, 
and directly after I felt ' my—compasses—no scalpel’ and seemed to see 
a flash of light as if on bright steel, and I thought of two sealpels, first 
with their points together, and then folding together into one; just 
then my train came up. 

« I write this down before having seen Miss Despard, so am still in 
ignorance whether I am correct in my surmise, but as I know what 
Miss Despard would probably be doing at 10 minutes to 12, I feel 
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that that knowledge may have suggested the thought to me—though 
this idea did not oecur to me until just this minute, as T have written 
it down.” 
C. M. CAMPBELL 
77, Chesterton-road, W, 


AGENTS ACCOUNT, 


* At 10 minutes to 12 E. concentrated my mind on an object that 
happened to be in front of me at the time—two scalpels crossed with 
their points together—but in about 5 minutes, as it oecurred to me 
that the knowledge that I was then at the School of Medicine might 
suggest a similar idea to Miss Campbell, T tried to bring up a country 
scene, of a brook running through a field with a patch of yellow marsh 
marigolds in the foreground. ‘This second idea made no impression on 
Miss Campbell—perhaps owing to the bustle around her at the time.” 

R. C. DESPARD. 


(No, 2.) October 25th, 1892. 

“At 3.30 pm. R. C. Despard is to fix her attention on some 
objoct and C. M. Campbell, being in a different part of London, is by 
thought-transference to find out what that object is.” 


PERCIPIENTS Account. 


« At 3.30 I was at home at 77, Chesterton-road, North Kensington, 
alone in the room. 

« First my attention seemed to flit from one object to another while 
nothing definite stood out, but soon I saw a pair of gloves which 
became more distinct till they appeared as a pair of baggy tan-coloured 
kid gloves, certainly a size larger than worn by either R. C. D. or 
myself, and not quite like any of ours in eolour. After this I saw a 
train going out of a station (I had just returned from seeing someone 
off at Victoria), almost immediately obliterated by a picture of a bridge 
over a small river, but I felt that I was consciously thinking and left 
off the experiment, being unable to elear my mind sufficiently of out- 
side things.” 

AGENTS ACCOUNT. 


« At 3.30 on October 25th 1 was at 30, Handel-street, Brunswick- 
square, W.C. C. M. C. and myself had arranged beforehand to make 
an experiment in thought-transference at that hour, I to try to 
transfer some object to her mind, the nature of which was entirely un- 
specified. I picked up a pair of rather old tan-coloured gloves—pur- 
posely not taking a pair of my own—and tried for about 5 minutes 
to coneentrate my attention on them and the wish to transfer an 
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impression of them to C. M. Os mind. After this I fixed my attention 
on a window, but felt my mind getting tired and therefore rather 
disturbed by the constant sound of omnibuses and waggons passing the 
open window. 

October 25th, 1892.” R. C. DESPARD. 

Miss Campbell writes later :— 

77, Chesterton-road, North Kensington, NE 
November 24th, 1892. 

« With regard to the distant experiments, the notes sent to you 
were the only ones made. In the first experiment (scalpels) I wrote my 
account before Miss Despard’s return, and when Miss Despard re- 
turned, before seeing what I had written [she] told me what she had 
thought of, and almost directly wrote it down. 

* In the second experiment (gloves), I was just going to write my 
account when Miss Despard returned home, and she asked me at once, 
‘Well, what did I think of? and I told her a pair of tan gloves—then 
sat down and wrote my account, and when she read it through, she 
said ‘Yes, you have exactly described Miss Ms gloves, which I was 
holding while I fixed my attention on them, and then she wrote her 
account,” 


CASES RECEIVED BY THE LITERARY COMMITTEE, 


τ. 947. A9 P^» Apparition. 

The following account of an apparition seen at the time of death 
by an accident refers to an event that took place many years ago, but 
seems to have been carefully investigated at the time and was written 
down the day after it happened by the late Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton. 

For a copy of the original manuscript we are indebted to Mr. 


G. Pagenstecher, who writes in sending it :— 


206, Portway, West Ham, E., January 24th, 1891. 

The enclosed story [was] taken down hy the distinguished philanthropist, 
the late Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, M.P., from the lips of the person to 
whom the vision appeared, the day after the event. It was on the 2nd of 
September, 1834, that at Northrepps Hall, the seat of Sir Fowell Buxton, 
about a mile from Cromer, the family kept the birthday of their eldest son 
(the late Sir Edward North Buxton). In the evening several guns were 
fired, one of which burst and killed the gamekeeper Curtis. 

Sir Fowell adds: Dinner began at 6.15 p.m., and the accident took 
place when the dessert was brought on the table. Curtis saw the vision 
when it was still light enough to see a person 200 yards off. 
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About 25 years after, I lived in the Buxton family as tutor ; one evening 
the conversation turned on visions and apparitions, and among others Curtis’s 
story was told, The next day I copied Sir Fowell Buxton’s original M.S., 
and called upon Curtis, a very quiet, unimaginative, matter-of-fact person, and 
asked him about it. His answer was, that every word of it was true, and that 
he distinctly remembered all the c'reumstances, as if they had happened only 
the day before. 

G. PAGENSTECHER. 

Copy of the original M.S. of the late Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, M.P., of 
Northrepps Hall, wear Cromer; the words are the ipsissima verba of Curtis, to 
whem the vision appeared. 

1 went to the Cottage! on the night of Mr. Edward's birthday, together 
with my brother, the gamekecper, as we had been asked to fire the guns, 
which we took with us. My brother was in excellent spirits, and talked and 
laughed all the way, and said what a pleasure.it was to him to show respect 
tothe family (the Buxtons). When we arrived at the Cottage, wo were 
told that positive orders had been given that no Cromer guns should be 
fired ; so I returned home, and my brother, very much disappointed, said he 
should go to the Hall, to look to one of the horses’ feet. When I got to 
Cromer, and was going into the Brick Hill field, opposite Mr. Gurney 
Hoare’s house, I was surprised to sce my brother coming to meet me. He 
had on his velvetcen shooting jacket, and walked in his usual manner. It 
was quite light, and I distinetly saw him. { turned my eyes away for a 
moment to look at the gate, and then he was gone. Iu was so light that I 
saw a gentleman walking on the cliff, about 209 yards off, and recognised 
him as Mr. Gurdon. I was much struck with the apparition, but T passed it 
of my mind, and went to the eliff, and heard some people singing for about 
half an hour—when a boy sud to me, ** Have you heard of the aeeident to 
your brother at Northrepps Hall ? I replied, * No, but if an accident has 
happened to my brother, I know he is dead." 

We afterwards received independently through Mr. R. H. Inglis 
Palgrave a third-hand account of the same incident, written by Mr. 
Henry E. Buxton, on October 5th, 1891, which we print below :— 

Colne House, Cromer. 

On the occasion of the marriage of Mary Upcher to Edmund C. Buxton, 
September 3rd, 1834, there were some festivities at Northrepps Cottage. 

Two brothers Curtis proposed to fire off their eannon there (they were 
blacksmiths). My grandfather (Sir T. Fowell Buxton) did not wish this ; 
but they persevered. On the way one brother said, ‘* Well, as Mr. Buxton 
(afterwards Sir T. F. D.) does not wish it, I shall go home." When he got 
near Cliff House, Cromer (Mr. Hoare’s residence), his brother, who had 
gone on to the Cottage to fire the eannon, passed him on the road, but 
although addressed did not answer, and soon disappeared, 

He went home and told what had happened before he heard that his 
brother had been killed by the cannon exploding. 


1 The Cottage " was the home of the late Miss Anna Gurney, and is about one 
mile from Cromer, and a quarter of a mile from Northrepps Hall. 
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Richard Hoare (son of Mr. Hoare mentioned before, and now living) 
was not present, but remembers the facts perfoctly, and that his father 
satisfied himself that Curtis had mentioned the apparition and disappear- 
ance of his brother before he heard of the accident. 

Henry E. Buxton, 


It will be sean that there are a few minor details in which Mr. 
Buxton’s narrative differs from the account written at the time, but 
these hardly affect the evidence, which is further strengthened by some 
information given by Mr. Inglis Palgrave himself. He says :— 

* My father (Sir F. Palgrave) had been told of [the incident] at the 
time it occurred, and had made a note [of it] in a book containing similar 
stories. . . . I have been unable to trace the existence of the 
book. . . . The story [given by Mr. Buxton] is to my remem- 
brance substantially the same as that in my father’s notebook. There 
are, I think, rather more details in my father's account, which I believe 
was taken down from the statement of the survivor. I think it ismentioned 
either that the survivor spoke to the appearance and received no answer 
or that he was surprised at not being spoken to by his brother, but the 
main story is to the same effect—that the appearance was seen before 
the news of the accident had reached the survivor. The time of the 
appearance is stated, I think, in my father’s account as being identical 


with that of the accident.” 
R. H. Ineuis PALGRAVE 


L 948. A4 Ps Dream Impression. 


Sent by the Rev. Aug. Glardon, M.A., to Mr. Myers. 
Tour-de-Peilz, Vaud, Switzerland, October 1st, 1892. 

In 1868 I had in my Bible-class a young man, aged 16, to whom I was 
very much attached. He became consumptive, and died after a few months 
illness. I used to go and sit by him for an hour every day during his illness. 
He had an intense love for me, and was very anxious that I should be 
present at the moment of his death. During the last day I spent more 
time with him, and took leave of him only at 9 o'clock at night. I expected 
he would continue living for a day or two. 

During the following night I was sleeping soundly, when I felt that 
Adrien Hary was beside me. I did not see him, nor did I hear his voice. I 
just felt that he was close to me, intimating by his presence that he was 
going away nto the other world. He remained a very short time— say, one 
second —and went away. 

The moment he left me, I felt drawn away after him, my whole being 
being, as it were, on the point of melting, of getting dissolved and follow- 
ing him. The impression was so powerful that I feel it now in my memory. 
With a great effort I awoke. My forehead was covered with cold dew. 
I woke my wife, saying to her: ** Adrien has just left, and has been with mo 
to let.me knew.” She struck a match ; it was a quarter past two. 
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We slept again till sunrise. A little after six o'eloek the gate-bell was 
rung, and soon after one of our servants eame behind our door to say : “ Mrs, 
Hary sends word that her son died last night.” 

‘At what o'eloek ?" 

** A little after two." 

I made immediately à memorandum of the whole in my diary. I have 
never had another experienee of the same kind. 

1 insist on this: that Adrien did not come to me in the body, but as a 
spirit, without shape and without voiee. Still I have not had the least 
hesitation in recognising him. 

Ava. GLARDON. 


In answer to Mr. Myers’s inquiries, M. Glardon said that the 
diary in which he had recorded his experience had been destroyed, but 
he continues :— UE 

October 14th, 1892. 

I send you an official extraet of the obituary register of our town, con- 
eerning my young friend. F see that the hour of his death is put down as 
being one o'clock in the morning. Itisa discrepancy for which you ean 
aecountas you like. I affirm that I woke up at a quarter past two, and that 
the maid told us: ‘A little after two," or ‘‘some time after two.” My 
friend’s relations were in very humble cireumstances, no instruction at all— 
I dare say they were not very eareful of the time. The mother sent word : 
« A little after two.” The father, when interrogated by the Civil Seeretary, 
may have said : ** One o'clock." 

I have subjoined some lines by my wife. She does not remember about 
the precise time. 

The following is the official obituary notice sent by M. Glardon :— 


Tour-de-Peilz, le 14 Octobre, 1892. 

“Extrait du Régistre des Inhumations de la Commune de La Tour de 
Peilz, du 19 Juin, 1868. Hary, Adrien Henry, âgé de 15 ans 5 mois, déeédé 
à La Tour le 17 Juin, 1868, à 1 heure du matin. 

Pour extrait eonforme l'atteste : J. Trorrets, Secrétaire, 

Mane. Glardon writes :— 

The only reeolleetion 1 have of the event related by my husband is that, 
during one night in June, 1868, he woke me up to tell me that his young 
pupil, Adrien Hary, had just died, aud had eome in the spirit to tell him of 
it ; and that when the news of his death was brought to us in the morning, 
it was found to eorrespond with tho time of my husband's dream. 


Tour-de-Peilz, 14th October, 1892. AUGUSTA GLARDON. 


ο. 229. Visual. Haunted House. 


Tn the following case the ground for regarding the experience as not 
purely subjective is the evidence that it occurred independently to more 
than one person in the same house. This evidence, however, is only 
third-hand and cannot now, probably, be improved. We may observe 
that complicated visions of the sort here described are shown by our 
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census of hallucinations to be much less common than apparitions of 
single figures. 


Statement by Mary Mortlock, now servant to the Rev. F. Hall, Rector of 
Fryern Barnet, North Finchley, Middlesex, Taken down by Mr. F. W. H. 
Myers from her lips, April 5th, 1888 ; then revised aud signed by her. 

I never heard or saw anything in any way extraordinary until I went to 
be cook at —— Lodge about December 18th, 1883. I had heard nothing 
whatever about the house. I was engaged by a Mrs. Bain, who had taken 
the house for 6 months from Mrs. Jackson, I believe. As I came up to the 
frout door of the house for the first time I saw a face looking out at me from 
the windows above the door. It seenied to be a woman's face, very serious 
and stern, with the hair close to the head. It did not smile when I came up, 
but still I thought it must be one of the maids, and I said to them, ** I saw 
you were expecting me and looking out." "They said that no one had been in 
the room or looked out of the window. 

I was put to sleep in that same room, along with another maidservant. 
We went to bed and turned down the gas till only a little button of gas was 
alight. Then it seemed to me that the gas turned red and there came more 
light in the room than the gas would make. The wall opposite my side of 
the bed, a few fect away, seemed to disappear, and I saw a round table 
with a red cover and an old lady reading at it, and girls sitting round it. 
They seemed to be about 12 years old, in high dresses, but I could not 
see more than their lieads and shoulders. They made no noise. Then they 
disappeared, and then came men with daggers and hilts and girdles, and a 
sort of capes and plumes in their hats, and sandals on their feet, who seemed 
to fight. These made a loud noise. When one of them was struck he 
seemed to fall down. The fight seemed to take place in daylight. All this 
seemed to last about half an hour, then all vanished. I was so terrified that 
I could not move or speak while it went on. I perspired so much with fear 
that the mattress was soaked on the side where I lay. 

This happened night after night about 20 times, the same figures ap- 
pearing, except that sometimes there would be a man with spectacles reading 
at the table iustcad of the old lady. And one night a white figure seemed 
to leave the group of men who were fighting and to pass round by the end of 
the bed and disappear into the wall. 

I told my fellow servant something of what I saw, and asked her to notice 
that the gas turned red as soon as it was turned low. But she could not see 
this, and laughed at me, and said that it was all nonsense, and always went 
to sleep before the figures came. I did not dare to say any more about the 
figures, and I got very ill with the fright. I could hardly eat anything, and 
was too weak to do my work. A doctor was sent for and said that I had had 
some great mental shock. I did not dare to mention the figures, and I had 
had no other shock. I became a regular invalid and should have had to go 
to the hospital but that my mistress very kindly wished me to stay, though 
I could enly sit down in the kitchen and direct the cooking, which the 
gardeners wife, Mrs. Hoe, did for me. But after the doctor came the gas 
was always left high all night, and I saw the figures no more. I was seriously 
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ill for four months, and it was more than a year before I got over it. I 
stayed in the place till Mrs. Bain left, in May, 1884. 

During my stay the gardener, who lived in a separate buildinga few yards 
from the house, repeatedly complained of noises in a lumber-room next to 
his bedroom and accused us girls of going there and playing tricks on him, 
which we did not do. The house is an old one, I believe of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time. 

I have never scen or heard anything strange since then, and my health is 
now good. 1 have heard from Mrs. Judd, the wife of a former gardener at 
—-— Lodge, that the house has long been haunted, and that a scrvant- 
girl had to leave it from being made ill by fright, long before my time. Mrs. 
Wallace, an old inhabitant of F inchley, has also told me that the house was 
haunted. Of this I knew nothing when I weut to the place. 

(Signed) Mary Μοπτιοσς, 

April 12th, 1888. Oxford House, North Finchley. 
Mrs. Hall, in whose house Mr. Myers saw Miss Mortlock, writes :— 
The “Judd ” to whom Jane [Mary Mortlock] referred was gardener before 

she went to Finchley, and has been dead about six years. He slept over 
the laundry by himself, to look after the fires—his wife and children, 11 in 
number, living elsewhere, there being only this one sleeping room. He 
often heard and saw terrible things, he told his wife, but never would reveal 
them. 

I havo sifted Mrs. Wallace well. All that I can elicit is, that sho had 
been told by a Mrs. Moore, who many years ago had stayed at 
Lodge, that she had seen exactly the same figures which had troubled 
Jane. She has been dead about six years, so it is impossible to follow up 
her statement. Its one valuc is, that it is a corroboration of Jane’s 
story. Mrs. Wallace has never seen or heard anything herself, and has 
never been in the house. 


CATALOGUE OF UNPRINTED CASES. 


(Continued from the November JOURNAL.) 
Further information improving the evidence in any of these cases 
will be gratefully received. 

BC 35. The Rev. E. H. Newenham tells us that he saw the figure of a 
child at gate of churchyard. When he reached the gate, he spoke to the 
child, which immediately vanished. One or two persons to whom he 
mentioned the incident said the figure was probably the spirit of child 
supposed to have been buried alive some years before in that churchyard. 
No date given. Recorded February, 1889. 

BG 36. Reference sent by Mr. E. Westlake to an oration on Το 
Apparitions at Llanthony 7 (1880) by “ Father Ignatius," published in 1886. 

BG 37. Visual. Collective. 2nd hand. (Sce B L 86.) M. A. de Rochas 
informs us in 1889 that his father and a child in different rooms saw the 
cousin of the former by their beds on the night after his death. This 
occurred in the house where the corpse was lying. No date given. 


BG 38. Visual. Mr. F. Sidebottom sees in church during morning 
service appearance like ** black clear mist "in outline of a man ; transparent, 
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It moved about thé thach for some time, and finally vanished. About a 
fortnight later, Miss Maclean told Mr. Sidebottom that she had secn the 
same thing, but we have not been able to procure this lady’s account. No 
date given. Recorded October, 1888. 

BG 39. Correspondence re ‘‘Sayer’s Ghost,” of Pulham, St. Mary's, 
Norfolk. Date, 1500-1600. 

BG 40, Visual. 9nd hand. Lady B. in Continental hotel sees man 
in her bedroom at night. After repeated orders to retire he mysteriously 
disappears—certainly not by door or window. Next day Lady B. makes 
landlord prove that there is no secret exit from the room. In the course 
of the day she hears that a visitor died in the hotel during the past night. 
Getting permission to view the corpse, Lady B. immediately recognises it 
as that of the man seen in her room. Recorded in November, 1890, by 
gentleman who heard the matter discussed with Lady B. in the autumn of 
1841, but he does not tell us the date of the events. 

BG 41. Abstract printed in connection with L. 848 in Journal 
Vol. IV., p. 307. 

BG42 Two or three years after death. Visual and afterwards Tactile. 
Percipient, Lady Jenkinson. Mrs. V. appears to her in boudoir coming in 
from drawing-room and disappears. Lady J. then goes into drawing-room. 
As she passes a cabinet in which she used to keep letters from Mrs. Y. 
which she believed she had destroyed, she feels a hand on her shoulder— 
characteristic of Mrs. V.—fcels impelled to look in cupboard, and finds an 
old letter from her. Date of record 1899, but that of experience not given. 

B G 43. Noises. Miss E. G. A. Jackson and her father and mother 
lived in a new house for nearly three years, in which they were constantly 
troubled ‘by unaccountable footsteps in the passage, staircase, and rooms. 
Once when sitting up nursing she heard a loud scream in the room, which 
was also heard by the patient and by a nurse upstairs. Date, ‘ Some years 
ago.” Recorded March, 1886. 

B G 44. Noises. The Rev. W. M. H. Church and his family when 
living in a very old country rectory heard great crash like heavy chest 
of drawers being dashed down. After they left, caretaker’s boy heard 
similar noise, and later the caretakcr and his wife also heard it together. 
Other unexplained noises were also heard by the family and visitors. 
Date, about 1870. Recorded August, 1850, 


BG 45. Ad Pn Visual and Auditory. Borderland. Miss M. W. P., 
who was in no anxiety about her brother, was wakened by hearing his voice 
call her several times. She sat up and saw him standing at the foot of her 
bed. Apparition said : “I could not go without telling you good-bye,” and 
disappeared. Miss P.’s sister testifies that the above was mentioned to her 
and to several schoolfellows next day. About six weeks later, news arrived 
of the brother’s death by drowning, which occurred in Texas at about 2 p.m. 
on a Friday, while the dream took place in New York at about 1 a.m. on the 
Sunday. Date, April, 1865. Recorded March, 1855. 

BG 46. Transitional. 2nd hand. Mr. Coulson Keruahan informs us 
that, some days after his mother’s death, his sister, when kneeling at her 
bedside, looked up and saw her mother standing beside her. She smiled and 
vanished. There had been a promise to appear after death if possible. 
Date not given. Recorded June, 1887. 

BG47. Through American Branch. Mrs. K. E. Alexander and her 
daughter, at different times, hear toilet set rattle, and daughter feels dress 
pulled. Subsequently, when in bed, Mrs. Alexander felt the bedelothes 
pulled and her face slapped. She concluded that dead relative to whom 
toilet set and dress had belonged was displeased about distribution of effects ; 
she therefore addressed the supposed presence, explaining that no unfair 
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division of property’ hal been ‘made. Theré wete no,more disturbances. 
Date of events, 1889. Recorded, December, 1890. 

BG 48. Visual. Collective. Mr. and Mrs. Morris at country house 3 miles 
from auywhere saw in the evening a man accompanied by a woman in white 
approach. Suddenly the figures unaccountably disappeared, and though 
carefully scarched for could not be found. Date, September, 1884. 
Recorded December, 1884. 

BG49. Mr. H. M. L. sleeping at house near Leeds saw a patch of light 
on the ceiliug. There was nothing to account for it—no gas or fire in room, 
foggy night, no moon, Mr. L. retired under the bed-clothes for 20 minutes, 
and when he looked up light had gonc. He then heard footsteps cross the 
room. House reported haunted. No date. Recorded April, 1884. 

BG50. Fixed local. Returning home in the evening aftera long 
drive the Misses Leslie passed through a valley. Hore the “steady cob" 
suddenly jumped into the aiv, kicked violently, and destroyed the carriage. 
They afterwards discovered from guide-book that valley was regarded as 
haunted since a certain murder, travellers being warned not to venture 
through it at cventide. Date, October, 1881. Recorded, August, 1889. 

BG 51. Visual. 2nd hand. The Rev. W. K. W. Chafy-Chafy informs 
us that a young man-cervant of his rented a cottage at Church Lench. 
Retiring tenants had stated that during past 40 years they frequently saw 
the ghost of a woman. Within the first week the new tenant saw the ghost 
two nights running ; and refused to sleep there again. Persons who subse- 
quently watched in the house saw nothing. Events, October, 1886. Re- 
corded same month. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 


Additions since the lust list (** Journal” for August, 1892). 


THE EDMUND GURNEY LIBRARY. 
Rigor (Th.), The Diseases of Personality. Authorised Translation, 
Chicago, 1891 


Grossmanx (Dr. J.) Die Erfolge der Suggestionstherapie 
(Hypnose) bei Influenza re Berlin, 1892 
JuxcreR (Dr. Georg), Erfolge des therapeutischen Hypnotismus 
in der Landpraxis. Mit einem Vorworte von Prof. Dr. Aug. 
Forel certet repe meiste eee ene enr μας München, 1891 
ZEITSCHRIFT FÜR lliyrxoTISMUS, Suggestionstherapie, Sugges- 
tionslehre und verwandte psychologische F orschungen. 
Redigirt von Dr. J. Grossmann. Heft 1 and 2......... Berlin, 1892 


THE GENERAL LIBRARY. 
BATCHELOR (Rev. Johu), The Ainu of Japan... London, 1892 
Donprince (P., D.D.), The Life of the Hon. Colonel Gardiner 
London, N.D.* 
Garrett (Mrs. Julia E.) Mediums Unmasked. An Exposé of 


Modern Spiritualist ........ eee Los Angeles, Cal. 1892 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
1875—1879. Privately Printed .......................... London, 1880 


Scorr (Rev. Walter), The Existence of Evil Spirits Proved, 
London, 1853* 


Borssarie (Dr.), Lourdes; Histoire Médicale, 1858—1891, Paris, 1891 
* Presented by Mr, Robert H. Howard. 
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NEW MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBER. 
PROFESSOR SABATIER, Montpellier, France. 
HONORARY ASSOCIATE, 
Goopricn Freer, Miss A., Holy Trinity Vicarage, Glo’ster-gdns., W. 


MEMBERS. 

ASHBOURNE, Tu Lapy, 23, Fitzwilliam-street, Dublin. 
Dovre, A. Conan, M.D., 12, Tennison-road, South Norwood, S.E. 
Suarpr, JAMES W., M.A., Woodroffe, Portarlington-road, Bournemouth. 
TANNER, SLIXGSBY, 1045, Mount-street, Derkeley-square, W. 

ASSOCIATES. 
ALLEN, Miss Mary Gray, 14, Queen’s-square, W.C. 
BLACKBURN, Ernest M., 31, Albert Hall Mansions, London, S.W. 
Bucnanay, H. B. M , B.A., 9, Upper Beulah Hill, Upper Norwood, S.E. 
BUNNETT, A. SYLVESTER, 35, Whitehorse-road, Croydon. 
Cousens, CuanLEs Huaues, 7, Staple Inn, London, W.C. 
Cousins, A. F., Hotel Beaurivage, St. Moritz, Switzerland. 
Cowrer, Tux Hox. Mrs. SPENCER, 38, Rue Jean Goujon, Paris. 
Durr, Cuaries E., M.B., 122, High-street, Deptford. 
Eustace, Joux N., M.D., ot Drumcondra, Co. Dublin. 
Furxivazz, Percy, Belgrave Hospital for Children, London, S.W 
GARNER, Epwin T., Glendale, Alexandra-road, Selhurst, Surrey. 
Horrawp, J. F. R., M.D., Kulm Hotel, St. Moritz, Switzerland. 
Jenkinson, Mrs. F. R. G., 112, Sloane-street, London, S.W. 
Lecce, Tux Lapy Frances, Woodsome, Huddersfield. 
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LIBRARIAN, Sehool of Arts, Brisbane, Queensland. 

Louwe, Huco L., 3, Southampton-street, London, W.C. 
STEVENSON, R. L., Vailinia Plantation, Upolu, Samoan Islands. 
Swing, Henry, ΟΑΡΊΛΙΝ, 198, Herbert-road, Woolwich. 


THE AMERICAN BRANCH. 
MEMBERS. 
Casey, Tucopore B., Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 
Cuexex, W. T., 220, Broad-street, Rome, Georgia, U.S.A. 
GREELEY, Mrs. C. A., Nashua, Iowa, U.S.A. 


ASSOCIATES. 

Auvery, Mrs. FnongNGE L., Colusa, Cal UDA: 
Bram, Mns. Joux V., JUN., 10, West 30th-st., New York, N.Y., USA: 
Cozsox, W. A., Cor. Buckner-ave. and Dluff-street., Peoria, IL, U.S.A. 
Cook, Grorce, C., 1,734, Cambridge-street, Cambridge, Mass., USA 
CooxLEv, Mrs. Joux C., 620, Division-street, Chicago, TL, U.S.A. 
Corser, Mrs. E. S., 1,819, Vine-place, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 
DaiLEy, Jupcu, ABRAN H., 16, Court-stroet, Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Darron, CLarencz $., 3,559, Vernon-avenue, Chieago, Ill, U.S.A. 
Dickey, Canvix, M.A., e/o Messrs. Morris Gause & Co., Chamber of 

Commeree, Chieago, Ill, U.S.A. 
Gurasoy, Dr. ADELE A., The Sanatorium, Elmira, N.Y., U.S.A. 
GODDARD, GEORGE A., 1, Mount Vernon-place, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
Harris, Joun J., St. Louis Insane Asylum, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 
Heiner, Rev. S. A. D.D., 813, S. 3rd-street, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 
HovLE, Wittiam, P.O. Box 407, Los Angeles, Cal., U.S.A. 
Hus, WirtLiAw, Ponca, Dixon County, Nebraska, U.S.A. 
Jones, ἄποπας H., 561, Madison-avenue, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
KznLrv, W. C., Shelbyville, Il, U.S.A. 
LipRARIAN, Cassadaga Lake Library Association, Lily Dale, Να Ue 
Maczrop, Miss GERTRUDE E., 1, Berkeley-st., Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 
Ouver, Guorce 8. J., Santa Barbara, Califurnia, U.S.A. 
Quirk, Cuanrzs H., M.D., 12, Bowdoin-street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
XANDALL, H., Ann Arbor, Mieh., U.S.A. 
SCHOFIELD, EDWARD, 713, N. 17th-street, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 
SMITI, WINFIELD, Langhain Hotel, Washington-st., Boston, Mass., 0.5.Δ. 
Srocxrox, Joux P., Jux., Highwood, Bergen County, N.Y., UDa 
Miron, Howarp W., 12, Pearl-street, Council Bluffs, Towa, U.S.A. 
Visi, Herman K., 1,722, Conneetieut-avenue, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 
Warsoy, Mrs. F. S., 263, Clarendon-strect, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
White, Mus. Harrier B., 49, E. 73rd-street, New York City, USDA 
Wirsox, Tou L., Room 10, Chapin Block, Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING. 


The Eleventh Annual Business Meeting of the Members of the 
Society was held at the Westminster Town Hall on the 27th of 
January, the President in the chair. 

Referring to the continued growth of the Society, the President 
said that during the year 1892 the total number of Members of all 
classes had increased from 759 to 804. During last year the American 
Branch had also increased from 398 to 480. 

The President held in his hand an audited statement of the receipts 
and expenditure for 1892 which would appear as usual in the JOURNAL, 
and a letter from the auditor in which he said: “It gives me pleasure 
to say that I have audited your accounts for the last year, and duly 
certified their accuracy, finding the same care exercised by Mr, 
Bennett as has been always shown in these periodical examinations.” 
A statement of assets and liabilities at the close of 1892 showed an 
excess of assets of £170 as against the corresponding amount of £135 
a year ago. As in previous years, no account is taken of the value 
either of the Library or of thestock of Proceedings. Calling attention 
to one or two items in the accounts, the President remarked that an 
amount appeared as having been invested, which represented the 
greater part of what had been received for Life Subscriptions, and 
that they would be in a position very shortly to invest the remainder. 
The financial position of the Society was steadily improving and quite 
secure, though not yet so strong as he desired. An interesting item 
which would be noticed among the receipts was “ Second-Sight Inquiry 
Fund, £150." This sum had been placed at the disposal of the 
Society by one of its members—the Marquis cf Bute—in order that au 
exhaustive inquiry into Second-Sight in Scotland might be instituted. 
Arrangements were being made for carrying this out. The President 
invited remarks on the financial position of the Society. 

Proceeding to the annual election of a portion of the Council, 
the President said that they would see by the notices which had been 
sent round to Members, that all the five members of the Council who 
retire in rotation offer themselves for re-election. No other nomina- 
tons having been made, he had only to declare these five to be duly 
elected as follows :— Professor Macalister, M.D., F.R.S., Frank Podmore, 
Esq, H. Arthur Smith, Esq., Professor J. J. Thomson, F.R.S., and 
J. Venn, Esq, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

There being no response to an invitation for remarks on the 
general position or work of the Society, the President declared the 
meeting at an end, 
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MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


The Council met at the close of the Annual Business Meeting, 
the President occupying the chair, and there being also present: 
Col. Hartley, Dr. A. T. Myers, and Messrs. T. Barkworth, Walter Leaf, 
F. W. H. Myers, F. Podmore, 8. C. Scott, and R. Pearsall Smith. 

The Minutes of the last Mecting were read and signed as 
eorrect. 

G. W. Balfour, Esq, M.P., Thos. Barkworth, Esq., the Earl of 
Crawford and Balcarres, K.T., and Sydney C. Scott, Esq., were co-opted 
as members of the Council for the ensuing year in accordance with 
Rule 17. ; 

The election of Members of the Council at the Annual Business 
Meeting was reported as stated above. 

The Right Honourable Arthur J. Balfour, M.P., F.R.S, was 
elected President of the Society for the ensuing year. 

Professor H. Sidgwick was elected a Vice-President of the Socicty, 
and also co-opted as a member of the Council for the ensuing 
year. 

Mr. H. Arthur Smith was elected as Hon. Treasurer, and Messrs. 
F. W. H. Myers and F. Podmore were elected as Hon. Secretaries for 
the ensuing year. 

The Committees were re-elected as follows, with power to add to 
their number :— 

Committee of Reference.—Professor Barrett, Dr. Walter Leaf, Pro- 
fessor Lodge Mr. F. W. H. Myers, Lord Rayleigh, Dr. C. Lockhart 
Robertson, Professor Sidgwick, Professor Thomson, and Dx. J. Venn. 

Literary Committee.—Mr. Thos. Barkworth, Rev. A. T. Fryer, Dr. 
Walter Leaf, Mr. F. W. H. Myers, Mr. F. Podmore, Professor 
Sidgwick, and Mrs. Sidgwick. 

Library Committee. —Dr. A. T. Myers and Mr. F. W. H. Myers. 

Finance Committee. —Mr. Sydney C. Scott, Mr. H. Arthur Smith, 
and Lieut.-Colonel G. L. Le M. Taylor. 

On the proposition of Professor Richet, brought forward by Mr. 
F. W. H. Myers, Professor Sabatier, of Montpellier, France, was 
elected a Corresponding Member for the current year. Miss A. 
Goodrich Freer was elected an Honorary Associate of the Society for 
the current year. Four new Members and eighteen new Associates, 
whose names and addresses are given on the preceding pages, were 
elected, ‘The election of threc new Members and thirty new Associates 
of the American Branch was recorded. Several more resignations from 
various causes at the end of 1892 were recorded. 
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The lists of Corresponding Members and Honorary Associates 
elected for the current year are published in Part XXIII. of the 
Proceedings. 

The Finance Committee was directed to prepare an estimate of 
income and a scheme of expenditure for the current year, to be 
presented to the next meeting of the Council. 

The Council agreed to meet at 19, Buckingham-street, W.C., on 
Friday, March 10th, at 4.30 p.m. 


GENERAL MEETING. 


The 56th General Meeting was held at the Westminster Town 
Hall, on Friday, January 27th, Prof. Sidgwick in the chair. 

Pror. Sipawick began by announcing that he took the chair no 
longer as President, but as Vice-President of the Society. It had 
always been the view of the Council—a view in which he himself 
cordially shared —that it was desirable that the annual re-elections of 
Presidents should be a reality, and that a change should be made trom 
time to time in the holder of that office. He had now the pleasure of 
informing the meeting that Mr. A. J. Balfour had accepted the 
Presidency for the year 1893. Mr. Balfour had other avocations, 
which might interfere with his frequent presence at the nieetings of 
the ον, but his interest in its work was strong, and had been 
manifested from the earliest days of the Society’: 8 E. It was, 
of course, Mr. Balfour the' philosopher, rather than Mr. Balfour the 
statesman, whom they had invited to preside over their deliberations ; 
and he (the speaker) might remind his audience of the proof of the 
Society’s political neutrality afforded by the presence on the list of 
its honorary members of the name of Mr. W. E. Gladstone. 

Mr. F. W. H. Myers being then called upon for the announced 
paper on “ Motor Messages from the Subliminal Self,” asked leave of 
the meeting to begin by dwelling at more length than had been possible 
at the last meeting upon the experiments in crystal-gazing to which he 
attached so much importance. He was glad to hear that a good many 
of the half-crown glass balls which the Assistant Secretary had on sale 
had been purchased, and he hoped that several series of experiments 
had been begun. Mr. Myers then explained the way in which this 
experiment attached itself to various other experiments now beginning 
to be tried in better-known departments of experimental psychology. 
The substance of his remarks will be found in Part XXIII. of the 
Proceedings, which has since been issued. In conclusion, he urged the 
essential similarity of these sensory automatisms ‘and the motor auto- 
matisms on which. he now hoped to dwell at the next meeting. 
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In the discussion which followed, Mr. Myers stated in reply to 
questions that he had found it thus far impossible to say which form of 
subliminal message was the most likely to convey truth. Crystal-vision, 
automatic writing, table-tilting, raps (for in spite of the added dift- 
eulties which they presented, he thought that raps would have to be 
dealt with as a genuine phenomenon)—all these modes of communica- 
tion conveyed a vastly larger percentage of nonsense and error than of 
provable truth. Yet by cach method in turn he held that provable 
truth not previously known had been communicated in a proportion 
quite beyond what chance could explain. Only prolonged experiment 
could show which method was the best for each inquirer to follow, or 
by what signs the veridical answers could be best discriminated from 
amid the rubbish in which they often lay concealed. 

Mr. BankwonTH remarked on the part probably played by self- 
suggestion in erystal-vision, and on the consequent need of keeping the 
mind as blank as possiblo during the experiments, 


CASES RECEIVED DY THE LITERARY COMMITTEE. 


The two casesthat follow are instancesof apparitions seen collectively, 
about which there is littlo or no evidence to show that they coincided 
with any event going on at a distance, or represented any actual person, 
living or dead. A possible explanation secms to be that a purely 
subjective hallucination on the part of one of the percipients was 
transferred to the other, apparontly by mental suggestion, 

G. 230. Collective Apparition. 

From Mr. Reginald Barber. 
24, Lorne-grove, Fallowfield, Manchester, January 21st, 1891. 

In April of last year, while the light was still good, I was returning 
home from a walk with my wife, and when within a few yards of the gate, 
whieh opens into a straight path leading to the house, both my wife and I 
saw à woman pass through the open gate and walk straight to the house, 
when, on reaehing the door, she disappeared. I ran to the door, opened it 
with my latehkey, and expected in my astonishment to find her inside, for 
she seemed to have walked through the door. Tt all seemed so real that I at 
onee searehed the house, but in vain. We were the only two people in the 
street, and did not see the figure until she entered the gate, when we 
simultaneously exelaimed, Who is that?” She seemed to eome oub. of 
spaee and go into spaee again in a most marvellous manner. She wore a 
plaid shawl, and her bonnet was a grey-blaek with a bit of eolour init. We 
eould not remember hearing any sound as she walked, but otherwise we have 
never seen anything more apparently substantial. It is inipossible for us to 
coneeiye how she could have disappeared if she had been of flesh and blood. 
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If only one of us had seen this figure, I should have thought little about 
it, as such cases of hallucination seem sufficiently common, and may be 
accounted for by some physical or mental disturbance ; but the evidence in 
this case points to the existence of something exterior to ourselves. 

We are neither of us believers in ghosts or the like, but are two ordinary 
matter-of-fact people, REGINALD BARBER, 


In answer to our inquiries, Mr. Barber wrote as follows 


Dear Sig,—I reccived your letter this morning, and [will] n now 
reply to your inquiries. ‘Did I or my wife see the figure first?” My wife 
points out that T must have seen the figure first, for she did not sce it until it 
was well inside the gate. ‘‘ Was there any expectation of a visit?" Not the 
least. ‘Give the distance of the apparition when it disappeared." A few 
yards, I could not say exactly. When I have heard Mrs. Barber telling 
friends of our experience, I have noticed that the figure presented to her 
mind doos not seem to have been exactly the same as that which was evident 
to my mind. That would appear to support your theory that no real figure 
existed. Again, Mrs. Barber is sure she spoke first (though I thought we 
spoke at once), and, as she points out, I saw the figure first. This shows 
that the figure was not suggested by one to the other in any ordinary manner. 

Mrs. Barber, I trust, will send you an account of our experience while I 
am from home, 

I shall ho glad to answer any further questions if you think the case calls 
for them. REGINALD BARBER, 


Mrs, Barber writes :— 


24, Lorne-grove, Fallowfield, January 20th, 1891. 

I shall be much pleased to give you my account of ** our ghost.” 

I may begin by saying that Lorne-grove is a very quiet thoroughfare of 
no great length. During April last year the road was being paved, and 
consequently in a very chaotic state—full of loose stones, &e. The pave- 
ment on the opposite side to our house was already laid, so on returning 
from our walk on the 19th of that month my husband and I kept on that 
side of the road until we were exactly opposite our own gate. Up to this 
time we had seen no one in the Grove. 

My husband now began to eross the road, bidding me follow, and take 
care not to fall on the loose stones. 1 did so, naturally looking down at my 
feet, until a little more than half way across the road, or about 6 yards from 
the gate, when onu raising my eyes I saw a grey figure walking up the path 
to the door. She was then about a yard inside the gate, and although she 
had appeared so mysteriously, I felt no surprise, she looked so thoroughly 
commonplace and substantial. My husband saw her enter the gate, so there 
ean be no question as to which of us saw her first, but I was certainly the 
first to exclaim: “Who is that?” although my husband's exclamation 
followed so quickly that they might almost be considered simultaneous, as 
indeed I believe Mr. Barber described them in his letter to you. I next 
said: ‘Stop a moment and let us see who it is,” but he answered, ** No, 
it is no good letting her ring,” and hurried forward with his latehkey. The 
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distance from the gate to the door is 7} yards, and when I first saw the 
figure I should be about 6 yards from the gate. 

My husband would be at least a couple of yards in front of me, and as 
he saw the figure actually turn in at the gate he had a better view of her 
shawl and bonnet. I only saw that she was in grey, and that it was no 
one we knew. She walked quietly up the path and then up the two steps 
to the door, and Τ always fancy I saw her raise her hand as though to ring 
the bell, but of that I cannot be sure, and then against the dark door she 
vanished completely, certainly not more than 4 yards from where my 
husband was standing. We were expecting no visitor, and our thoughts 
were far away from the supernatural, for just before crossing the road we 
had been saying how hungry we were, and how we should enjoy our supper. 

I took special note of the date and hour, fully expecting we should hear 
of some occurrence which nearly concerned us, but nothing has, so far, 
transpired. GERTRUDE BARBER. 

Mr. Barber wrote later :— 

24, Lorne-grove, Fallowfield, Manchester, February 6th, 1891, 

Mrs. Barber thinks the time we saw the apparition would be as nearly as 
possible seven o'clock; I merely remember it was about sunset. Iam sure 
it was light enough to sec to read outside, and within there was no artificial 
light burning. I remember searching the house by daylight to find the 
figure we had seen. It was a beautiful, clear, calm evening. We do not 
know that we have seen anything hallucinatory before or since. If we saw 
a figure pass by in the street like the one we have described, its naturalness 
would cause us to make no observation, Mrs. Barber says she has often 
thought she has seen a cat, though perhaps not with the distinctness of 
nature, Suddenly seeing an object resembling a cat might, of course, 
provoke the illusion. 

Mr. Barber says that he has sometimes experienced an auditory 
hallucination—namely, fancying that his wife was calling him by 
name from another room so distinctly that he rose to answer it, but as 
he reached the door fancied he heard her calling him back again. He 
has heard her call him in this way three times, but has had no other 
visual experience besides the one described above, 

Mr. Myers called on Mr. Barber on August Ist, 1891, and gives 
the following account of his interview :— 

August 2nd, 1891. 

I saw Mr. and Mrs. Barber yesterday, and inspected the scene of the 
apparition. It is quite clear that there was no real person on the step. 
When Mr. and Mrs. Barber turned into the street, a very short and quiet one, 
no one was visible. The figure appeared suddenly, entering the gate 


through which you pass over a few yards of flagged walk and up two steps 
to reach the front door. 

The figure struck Mr. Barber at the time as noiseless. It is not certai 
that the figure looked the same to Mr. and Mrs. Barber. Mr. Barber, who 
was in front and saw it best, noticed a check in the shawl, Mrs. Barber 


St 
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did not look earefully at the dress, but took it to be grey. Both thought the 
woman a beggar, or something of that kind. 
Mr. and Mrs. Barber have been about seven years in the house. No 
servant has died there, nor did the figure resemble the previous occupant, 
Ncither of them has ever had any other similar experience. 


F. W. H. Myers, 


G. 231, Collective Apparition. 


From Mrs. B. 
February 2nd, 1892. 

I may say that I am not a believer in ghosts, and have no sympathy with 
Spiritualism in any form; am a member of a Baptist chureh in this city. I 
give the following facts, to the best of my recolleetion, for what they are 
worth, having never been able to find any satisfactory explanation thereof. 
Our family was living in a large, comfortable house, ealled Hall, which 
had recently been taken for a term of years by my father, F. M., of ——. 
There was a passage leading from the outside back door, past the pantry and 
cellar doors to the servants’ hall. On the left hand side of the passage, 
looking towards the back door, there was au opening into the eellar, which 
was reached by steep stairs. At the time of whieh I write I was sixteen 
years of age, my sister, now Mrs. W., being one year older; the year 
probably being 1866 or 1867. It was towards twilight; the time of the year 
I have forgotten. My sister and I were walking together down the passage 
towards the baek door, when we distinetly saw the figure of an old woman, 
dressed in shawl and bonnet, coming towards us, and pass us. We imme- 
diately turned round, and saw the figure glide towards the eellar steps, where 
she disappeared, the impression left upon our minds being that she had gone 
down. As far as my memory serves me, I believe the phantom, or whatever 
it was, was of a transparent, or, at any rate, of an ethcreal nature, as she 
passed us without inconvenience in the narrow passage. We were sur- 
prised at seeing this strange figure, and followed her to look down the eellar 
steps, but saw and heard nothing. I cannot say certainly at this distance of 
time whether we were very much frightened, or whether we experieneed any 
particular sensations: but what is very elearly stamped upon my mind is the 
ridicule heaped upon our story by any who heard it: for whenever we men- 
tioned it we got so laughed at we soon eeased to speak of it at all. I may 
say, in conclusion, my sister and I were in good health and spirits at this 
time, and that nothing was further from our thoughts than the possibility of 
seeing anything supernatural. The figure was that of a total stranger, I 
have never had a similar experience either before or sinee. The impression 
always remained upon my mind that I had seen an apparition, and I believe 
my sister shared that impression. I related this incident to my husband 
soon after we were married, and it is his interest in this story that has kept 
it in my mind. 

I deelare the above to be correct to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

[Signed] M—— B——. 
[Signed] W-—— W--— (Witness to Mrs. B,’s signature). 
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We first heard of this incident from Mr. B., who gave an account 
substantially the same as the above, but much less detailed. He 
says i— 


The old hall was afterwards occupied by J. M., but I never heard whether 
he or his family ever heard or saw anything. There was a hazy roport or 
legend in the district, but nothing that was ever definite. : 

Personally I am and always have been greatly impressed by this ineident, 
My wife mentioned it quite ineidentally soon after we were married (1872) 
and has always preserved the same story. I do not think I ever heard my 
sister-in-law refer to it. They apparently felt that they were only laying 
themselves open to ridieule by repeating the story. "They could not explain 
it, so dropped it. 


The evidence of the other percipient, Mrs. W., was obtained through 
Mr. B.s kindness. In a later letter to us he says:— 


Ilearn from Mrs. W. that she is going to send you her statement of the 
apparition she and Mrs. D. believed they saw at —— Hall. My wife wrote 
her to send her own impressions quite independently of her aceount, as what 
you wanted was simple facts or statements apart from any leadings up to any 
conecivable theory. 


Mrs. W /s account, enelosed in a letter dated March 12th, 1892, was 
sent direct to us later, and is printed below. It will be observed that 
the vague legend of “haunting” referred to by Mr. B. here takes a 
somewhat more definite form. 


Statement regarding « Ghost or Apparition seen at —— Hall. 


Our family was residing at a large old-fashioned hall, ealled ——, which 
had been taken for a term of years by our father, F. M., of Before we 
went to reside at the Hall we heard it was haunted, and the form of a lady 
was supposed to have been seen about the place at eertain times. 

My sister, Mrs. B., was with me on the evening we beheld the apparition. 
We were on our way to the kitchen, where the servants were having a party, 
and had just entered a long passage, which led to the servants’ hall, when we 
beheld the form of a female, I eannot say whether young or old at this 
distance of time, for this must have happened in 1866 or 1867. The figure 
advaneed towards us, then silently glided past, went slowly down the long 
passage, we watehing all the time, until passing through the servants’ hall, 
whieh was empty, it went through the doorway into the cellar. Instant 
seareh was made by the servants, to whom we eommunieated our experienee, 
but nothing could be found, no trace of the mysterious being brought to 
light. Most surely was it seen by both of us, and it was an unearthly 
presence, as its whole appearance was semi-transparent and ethereal. 

We related our adventure to the rest of the family, but reeeiving 
nothing but scornful derision, we ceased to speak of what we had seen, 
though its reality will ever be stamped on our minds. 


[Signed] L. S. W. 
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The next two cases are instances of a kind of auditory hallu- 
cination, the hearing of music, that seems to occur much more 
rarely than the hearing of voices. Some similar cases were published 
in Phantasms of the Living. (See Vol. IL, pp. 221, 223, and 639.) 
The fact that the sounds were heard collectively suggests at first 
sight that they may have been real—an explanation which it is always 
more difficult to exclude in auditory than in visual cases. But the 
whole eircumstances, when closely examined, make this explanation an 
extremely unlikely one. 


L. 949. Ad P» Collective. 


The following account was given by Miss Herne, daughter of the 
percipient, in a letter to Miss Ina White, through whose kindness we 
received it. The letter was afterwards sent back for Mrs. Hornes 
signature, which was added, so that the account, though written in 
the third person, is really a first-hand one. 


508, Union-street, Aberdeen, November 25th, 1890. 

It is nearly thirty years ago now, but it is as vividly impressed on her 
memory, as if it had happened yesterday. 

She was sitting in the dining-room (in a self-eontained house), whieh was 
behind the drawing-room, with Jamie, my eldest brother, on her knee, who 
was then a baby seareely two years old. The nurse had gone out for the 
afternoon, and there was no one in the house exeept the maid downstairs. 
The doors of the dining-room and drawing-room both happened to be 
open at the time. All at onee she heard the most divine musie, very sad 
and sweet, whieh lasted for about two minutes, then gradually died away. 
My brother jumped from mamma’s knee, exelaiming ‘Papa! papa,” and 
ran through to the drawing-room. Mamma felt as if she eould not move 
and rang the bell for the servant, whom she told to go and see who was in 
the drawing-room. When she went into the room, she found my brother 
standing beside the piano and saying ‘No papa!” Why the ehild should 
have exelaimed these words was that papa was very musieal, and used often 
to go straight to the piano when he eame home. Sueh was the impression on 
mamma that she noted the time to a minute, and six weeks after she reeeived 
a letter saying her sister had died at the Cape, and the time eorresponded 
exaetly to the minute that she had heard the music. I may tell you that my 
aunt was a very fine musieian. 

[Miss] Emy M. HORNE. 
(Signed) Deeember llth, 1890. |MRrs.] Eua Horne, 


In answer to further inquiries, Miss Horne wrote to Miss White :— 


December 11th, 1890. 
Iam sorry to say the note, whieh mamma took at the time, has been lost, 
though she had it for more than twenty years after the event oeeurred. 
The name of my aunt was Mary Sophia Ingles, she died on the 20th 
February, 1861, at Durban, Natal. Manuna has lost sight of the servant 
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for many years, which is a pity, as she might have been able to corroborate 
the story. Mamma bids me say that her note corresponded not only to the 
hour but to the minute of her sister's death. 


G. 232. Collective. Auditory. 


Sent by Mr. J. P. Quincy, a Member of the American Branch, 
well known to Mr. Hodgson. 


From Miss Sarah Jenkins. 
Hotel Mt. Vernon, 18, West Cedar-street, Boston. 
March 31st, 1891. 

In the year 1845 Mr. Herwig, a German, and a much esteemed musician, 
who had for several years resided in Boston, Massachusetts, died suddenly 
in that city. Twas then a young girl, and knew him only through his high 
reputation, and my own great enjoyment of his delightful performances on 
the violin in public concerts. The only personal association I ever had with 
him was, that in the winter before his death, in returning to my home from 
that of a friend who was studying with me, I chanced for many weeks to 
meet Mr. Herwig almost daily on a certain part of Beacon-street. It seemed 
to be only an accident, but finally it became such a constant occurrence that 
he smiled on me kindly, and gave me a respectful little bow, which I ven- 
tured as respectfully to return. 

The following autumn he died, as I have said, very suddenly, and his 
funeral took place on November 4th, 1845, in Trinity Church—then on 
Summer-street, Boston. It was a solemn and touching service, attended by 
a crowd of musicians and other eminent citizens, for all mourned the loss 
of such an accomplished and valuable man. — I was present with my sister, 
and, in the midst of the services, there came to me a most unaccountable and 
inexpressible feeling that he might then and there at once rise from the 
coffin and appear in life again among us. Hardly knowing what I did, I 
caught my sister's hand, exclaiming almost aloud, “Oh, he must, he must 
come to life again !” so very earnestly that she looked at me in wonder and 
whispered ‘‘Hush ! hush!” That evening my mother, my two sisters, a 
friend (Mr. S., from Cuba), and myself—five of us in all—were sitting in 
our dining-room, No. 4, H. Street, Boston, while my sister and I were de- 
scribing the funeral. My sister had just told of my singular exclamation 
while there, and I was repeating the words, when suddenly the room was 
filled with a burst of glorious music, such as none of us had ever heard. I 
saw a look of astonishment and even fear on every face, and, in a sort of 
fright myself, I continued speaking incoherently when, once more, after a 
slight pause, came a similar full swell of harmony which then died softly 
away. My sister and I at once rushed to the hall door, which was but a few 
steps from us, to discover if outside there were any music, but we heard not 
a sound save the hard drizzle of a dark rainy night. I then ran upstairs to 
the parlour over the dining-room, where was only a Quaker lady reading. 
A piano was in that room, and, though it was closed, I asked, ‘‘ Has anyone 
been playing ?” ** No," she replied, ‘ But I heard a strange burst of music, 
What was it?" 
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Now, let it be understood that, as a family, we had never been supersti- 
tious, but, on the contrary, had been educated to scoff at the idea of 
ghosts, omens, &c., so that none of us announced this occurrence as super- 
natural, but could only look at each other saying, '' What was it?” The 
Quakeress, however, we found more excited than ourselves, She related 
the experience to her daughters, who were absent at the time, and they 
spent much time in perambulating the neighbourhood to discover if there 
had been any music in the houses near ours ; but it was distinctly proved 
that there had been none, nor had any been heard from the street. In fact, 
what we heard seemed to be close around ourselves, as we each described it, 
and unlike any we had ever heard. 

It may seem strange that, after so many years, I should be able to de- 
scribe so particularly this event. But I own it made a deep impression 
upon the minds of all the hcarers. I have often narrated it, and heard 
the others narrate it in exactly the same way, and my sister, the only 
one now living of that little company, will verify my description word 
for word. 

I add my replies to some questions which have been asked. 

When we went to the hall door we looked up and down the street, which 
was well lighted. Street performers upon musical instruments were abso- 
lutely unknown in Boston at this period. 

Mrs. S., the Quaker lady of whom I have spoken, was staying in the 
house as a guest. I asked whether anyone had played upon the piano, not 
because the music bore any resemblance to that of a piano, but to connect 
it, if possible, with some natural cause. 

The music appeared to all of us to be in the room where we were 
sitting. It seemed to begin in one corner, aud to pass round the room. I 
said that it was like a burst of sunshine in sound, and can give no better 
description of it. 

My mother and Mr. 8. agreed tliat the music was utterly inexplicable. 

My sister and I, as well as the daughters of Mrs. S., made thorough in- 
quiries at all the houses about us, but could hear nothing that could account 
forthe phenomenon. SARAH JENKINS. 


Miss E. Jenkins eorroborates as follows :— 


I have carefully read the above account written by my sister, and testify 
to its accuracy. 
Boston, 1890. ELIZABETH JENKINS. 


L. 950. Ae Pa Apparition. 


From the Rev. Sören Pederson, Pastor of the Scandinavian Chureh 
of Melbourne, Australia. 


282, Williams-street, Melbourne, January 12th, 1892, 
I saw a very dear friend, about 70 years old, living in Christiania, at 7 
o'clock in the afternoon, when walking about a year ago with some Australian 
friends in onc of the streets of Melbourne. I saw his face as in prayer, and 
quite suddenly and near, so I did almost touch him. I was talking of 
singing with my fricuds, as we were going to practice at the time. LE was 
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quite well aud have never had hallucinations or anything like this before 
or later. It was daylight and quite full of passers-by and vehicles, &e., in 
the strect. 

Τ had not seen him sinee a year before, but it struck me so vividly that T 
wrote home to Christiania, Norway, asking what did friend G. at that hour 
(subtracting the 9 hours we are before here in Melbourne) and got the 
answer: “ Praying very intensely for you and your mission in Melbourne.” 

Two [other persons were present] who saw nothing and were quite out- 
side the whole incident. 

T never studied “telepathy,” but it occurs to me that this fact must be 
connected with such a thing. SónEN PEDERSON. 

Tn answer to our inquiries as to whether the letter in which Mr. 
Pederson had deseribed the incident had been preserved, and whether 
any corroboration of his experience could be obtained, we received some 
time later the following letter from his father, Mr. Gustav Pederson, of 
Christiania :— 

Christiania, Ον June, 1892. 

Dear Srr,—My son, the Rev. S. Pederson, Melbourne, having requested 
me to give you au exact report of the vision he had, and of which he 
informed you, I, in compliance herewith, must tell you, to my regret, that 
the letter concerning this event has got lost in some way or other and has 
not been found yet in spite of all rummaging. Nevertheless, I, as well as my 
wife and son here, remember very well the contents of that letter running 
about as follows : 

«What is the matter with Gundersen? I stood yesterday in the street 
(of Melbourne), conversing with a friend (a Scandinavian), when, without in 
the least thinking then of Gundersen, he appeared on a sudden before me 
all alive, with his pale face and black hair aud beard, but looking very 
serious. The clock struck just 8 p.m. here on the——- (the day we cannot 
remember), answering exactly to 11 o'clock a.m. with you. Do tell me, is he 
ill, or dead perhaps ?” 

On seeing Mr. Gundersen after receipt of this letter, he told me he could 
member well enough having been about five weeks ago (then), together 
with other friends of his (my son), namely Mr. and Mrs. Jacobsen, and two 
other ladies atthe house of Mr. Jacobsen, conversing about my son, he 
(Mr. Gundersen) after having read a chapter out of the Scripture, together 
with the said friends, went on their knees ina fervent prayer to the Almighty 
for him and family. Mr. Gundersen could not, however, on the spot, state 
date and time when this took place, but told me a couple of days later that 
he, on examining at home some loose notes he used to put down, and after 
having moreover conferred with the said friends thercabout, could now affirm 
the exact day and hour of the said event to have occurred just at the same 
time as said above. 

Unfortunately Mr. Gundersen can also no longer find those notes, but 
^ shall continue my researches for that missed letter of my sou, and if 1 
succeed, give myself the honour to procure for you further particulurs as 
to date, &e. Gustav PEDERSON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the JOURNAL or THE S.P.R. 
Euniscorthy, December 23rd, 1892. 

Dear Sig,—Some startling evidence of the extent to which the **Spirit^ 
photograph fraud is carried on in America having come into my possession, and 
also directions as to how frauds of this kind could be palmed off on the 
deluded public, I communicated the same to three photographic friends of 
mine in different places, requesting that they would experiment in this line 
and report result to me. In two cases out of the three, the operators secured 
good results—results well calculated to deceive a sitter as to their genuine- 
ness—yet produced by mechanical means. Mr. M. Glover, photographic 
artist, 124, Stephen’s-green, Dublin (one of the friends alluded to), has 
kindly consented to place at the disposal of any well-known Spiritualist, or 
Committee of Spiritualists, an entire gallery and all necessary mechanism 
for the development of genuine spirit photographs, if such eux be secured, and 
he invites the co-operation of all parties interested. Moreover, it would be 
well for intending experimenters to remember that there is so much 
unconscious hallucination and deliberate fraud in this ‘spirit ” photograph 
business that ** the nucleus of reality is hard to find," as the late Edmund 
Gurney used to say. Of two ‘‘spirit” photographers I once knew, one 
is at present in an asylum and the other in gaol.—Yours truly, 

Joserx W. Hayes. 


CATALOGUE OF UNPRINTED CASES. 
(Continued from the Junuary JOURNAL.) 


Further information improving the evidence in any of these cases 
will be gratefully received. 


BG52 Visual. Collective. —Mrs. Scnhouso and Mr. J. M. Wilson 
sitting in the garden about 10 p.m. see white figure like a woman, about 40 
yards away. It does not move. They observe it for some time and then it 
disappears. Both percipients send accounts. Event, May or June, 1886. 
Recorded August 1888. 

BG53 2ndhand. From Mrs. H.—(«) Her husband, after his death 
in 1879, was seen by her daughter and by the servant. (b) Her mother was 
seen by her husband and aunt collectively soon after her death, undated. 
(c) First-hand. Mrs. H., in 1862, saw a sister, then in Australia, at the 
time of her death. All recorded in 1890. Further iuquiries unanswered. 

B G54. Visual. Fixed local.—Mr. J. B. IX. sees figure of former 
tenant standing in doorway of room in which he died. There was dim licht 
from window, which the figure obscured. Date, August, 1884. Recorded 
July, 1885. 

BG 55. Visual. Collective. Animal.—Mr. F. A. Paley and friend 
walking home at night on lonely road see a large black dog rise from 
it, slowly walk to the side, and disappear. They search iu vain. Mr. P. 
hears subsequently that this mysterious dog is well known, and is the terror 


of the neighbourhood; but no such real dog is known, Date, summer, 
1837. Recorded June, 1884. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LATE MR. 8. J. DAVEY'S EXPERIMENTS, 
(To the Editor of the JOURNAL or THE SOCIETY FOR PsycuicaL RESEARCH.) 


Sir,—In reference to the explanations of Mr. Davey’s methods of conjur- 
ing, given by Mr. R. Hodgson in the Proceedings of July last, I wish to 
inake a few remarks. It is, of course, quite clear, from the facts now given, 
that Mr. Davey was a very clever conjurer ; that he possessed the somewhat 
rare natural faculties of the high-class prestidigitateur ; and that he had culti- 
vated these faculties in the special department of imitating slate-rriting and 
other spiritualistic phenomena. It also seems clear to me that he possessed 
the faculty of thought-reading and thought-impressing in a high degree ; and, 
further, it seems probable that he also possessed mediumistic power, which 
occasionally took part in his performances. 

In regard to some of the sittings, Mr. Hodgson’s explanations are so full 
as to show that all was performed by clever trick, but in others there is no 
explanation given, except a general reference to the ‘‘ methods” used in 
other cases. I have neither time nor inclination to go into these cases in 
detail, nor would there be any use in doing so. The important question is, 
whether the methods which Mr. Davey used in his trick-performances are 
such as will serve to explain most, or all, of the slate-writing of professional 
mediums. I shall, therefore, accept Mr. Hodgson’s challenge (in Proceedings, 
Vol. IV., Part XL, p. 404) to point out exactly where the difference lies 
between Mr. Davey's performances and those of mediums. 

I have not myself had so much experience of slate-writing as many other 
Spiritualists, nor have I received such inarvellous and demonstrative tests as 
have occurred to others. But I have witnessed successful slate-writing with 
four different mediums ; and their proceedings, in the three best cases, 
afforded none of the opportunities for trickery on which Mr. Davey appears 
to have mainly relied. I will now point out some of the conditions and 
arrangements on which Mr. Davey’s performances depended, and which were 
not present on the occasion of either of my sittings. 
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1. Mr. Davey on several oecasions asked his visitors to bring three slates 
with them, which afforded him the opportunity of writing on one of them, 
and substituting this for one of the others after they had been cleaned for 
the experiment. 

On no occasion were any slates asked for previous to my sittings, but a 
single slate was onee taken, and writing obtained on it without its leaving 
my sight or that of my brother. 

During the greater number of Mr. Davey’s sittings he left the room, 
either before or in the midst of the performanee, often more than once, 
giving him the opportunity required for some of his best tricks. 

At none of my sittings did the medium leave the room. 

3. Many of Mr. Davey's tricks depended on the slate being held ander 
the table. 

At none of my sittings, exeept the first (with Slade), were the slates ever 
put under the table. 

4. Mr. Davey hada duster aud blotting-paper on his table, used osten- 
sibly for cleaning and drying the slates, but whieh were of great use to him 
in coneealing and transposing them. 

At none of my sittings were either of these artieles on the table, a small 
pieee of sponge being the only thing used for cleaning the slates. 

5. Long waiting, during the sittings, to relax the attention of the sitters, 
was used by Mr. Davey. 

At none of my sittings did I have to wait more than ive or ten 
minutes, in several much less. At my best sitting, with Fred Evans in San 
Francisco, seven slates filled with writing or portraits, including letters 
signed with the correct Christian name or initials of several long deceased 
members of my family, together with six portraits produecd on paper 
touched by no one but myself, were obtained in a sitting of about half an 
Du 

At some of Mr. Davey’s sittings the visitors were in the room an hour 
mM the séance began, during which time some of their slates were taken 
away and written on. 

7. During some of the slate experiments, other tricks, with glasses, coins, 
ete., were sometimes interpolated, at other times three or more sitters were 
intermixed in one experiment, thus causing confusion and affording the 
opportunity for writing on or transposition. 

Nothing of this kind oecurred during either of my sittings. 

8. Mr. Davey asked his sitters to ehange plaees, sometimes more than 
once during the same sitting ; thus offering other opportunities for manipula- 
tion of the slates. 

No such change was made during my sittings for slate-writing. 

9. Apparently all Mr. Davey’s visitors sat atthe table, or if there were 
any onlookers they were, like Mr. Hodgson, in the secret. 

At one of my best sittings (with Kecler at Washington) a friend sat 
about a yard back so as to sce all that passed at the table where 1 and 
the medium sat, On this oeeasion I examined two slates, tied them together, 
placed my hand on them, on the table, the medium plaeing his hand on 
mine, and in a minute or two I opened the slates aud found several lines 
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of writing inside. Nothing else whatever happened, and any substitution 
was simply impossible. 

At the sitting with Evans, I and my brother sat with the medium at the 
table, and two friends, who had had numerous sittings before, sat about three 
yards off, so as to see all that passed, while leaving the séance wholly to us. 
These conditions are, I submit, the most unfavourable to any trickery by the 
medium. 

I have now pointed out nine distinct features which differentiate Mr. 
Davey’s performances from those of the slate-writing mediums I have 
had the opportunity of observing. These features, either singly or in 
combination, constitute the essential conditions of most of Mr. Davey’s 
conjuring performances; and they correspond so closely with those used 
by all conjurers, and are so different from those adopted by most mediums, 
that the difference would have been at once noticed had those familiar with 
the slate-writing of a number of different mediums been allowed to witness 
Mr. Davey's experiments. | 

There are a few points in connection with Mr. Davey’s power of thought- 
reading and willing, and perhaps of mediumship, which call for notice. Τη 
Proceed ‘ngs, Part XL, p. 406, Mr. Davey tells us that he was affected a good 
deal during his first experiments with ‘involuntary movements.” Such 
movements are almost universal in the earlier stages of mediumship. Many 
of his sitters report that he was ‘violently agitated,” that electric shocks 
seemed to pass through him; that he exhibited great nervous strain with 
beads of perspiration, These are usual phenomena with some mediums, but 
Mr. Davey does not tell us whether or no they were all simulated by him. 

At p. 412 of same Proceedings, Mr. Davey describes how he asked a gen- 
tleman to think: of a number, apparently with no limitation as to number of 
digits. He then writes on a slate what he thinks is the number, and it proves 
to be correct, namely, 98. He adds that he has had ‘several somewhat 
similar experiences.” This faculty, with the corresponding one of impress- 
ing his thoughts on others, he evidently caleulates on ; for Mr. Hodgson tells 
us (Proceedings, Part XXII., p. 275) that he draws a figure or number that 
he thinks the sitter is most likely to choose. Also, in his book experiments, 
he calculates on forcing a sitter to choose the book he requires. The record 
of his sittings shows that he tried this experiment with ten different sitters ; 
with four it failed or was inconclusive, but with the other six it succeeded 
more or less completely. Now it is certain that with sitters whose choice 
was uninfluenced, not more than, if so many as, one in teu would choose the 
one book, out of a hundred or more, placed conspicuously in order to be 
chosen. Most people would avoid such a book. Not only the book has to 
be forced, but the line or page, chosen by chance and sometimes neither 
spoken nor written down, has to be accounted for. In several cases the 
words found on the slate were correct for either line or page, and sometimes 
for both, as in Sitting VIL, of which no explanation is given. Then we 
have Mr. Dodds’ case, where he chooses Tuine on Intelligence, because he 
had been reading another work of Taine’s that morning, and only thought 
of a page and line ; yet words were written from that line of another page 
of the book. Again, in Sitting XVI., Miss Symonds has three book experi- 
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ments, choosing a different book each time, she says “at random." Yet 
passages or words from two of these books were written, in one case from 

the page and line chosen ; and in the third case it was written that there 

was no such page, which was correct. Of these three experiments, also, no 

explanation or suggestion of any kind is offered. 

In what is called the “ Sitting for Materialisation," a confederate entered 
the room, aud was enabled to do so by the complete darkness. I have wit- 
nessed numerous far better materialisation-phenomena in private houses, 
under circumstances which rendered the presence of a confederate impossible; 
and on noue of these occasions was there darkness, but always light enough 
to allow all the persons in the room to be seen. The accounts of the sitters 
with Mr. Davey as to the locking and sealing of the door were so grossly 
inaccurate that I was led to suppose the phenomena were genuine, 

T think I have now shown that there are very great differences between 
Mr. Davey's performances and those of mediums. This would have been of 
little importance had not his séances been given undue prominence by 
publication in the Socicty's Proceedings, and becn thenceforth appealed to as 
proving that the slate-writing of mediums was also trickery. Mr. Davey’s 
repeated refusal to exhibit his performances to those Spiritualists who had 
had a large experience of slate-writing in the presence of mediums, should, 
in my opinion, have been sufficient to exclude his paper from the pages of a 
scientific journal, since he thercby proved that to elicit the truth in the 
matter was not so much his object as to keep up his reputation as an 
exposer of the tricks of mediums. The eomperative experiments, which 
could alone have given any scientific value to his performances, being absent, 
nothing remains to interest Spiritualists beyond clever conjuring inter- 
mingled with morc or less of psychical or mediumistic power. 

ĮI venture to hope that other Spiritualists may now make known their 
experiences of slate-writing phenomena, under conditions very different 
from those present during Mr. Davey’s performances, and such as to exlude 
the agencies he mainly employed. ALFRED R. WALLACE. 


REPLY TO MR. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 
(To the Editor of the JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY FOR PsvcurcAL RESEARCH.) 


Srn,—lI must confess my surprise—after the various articles relating more 
or less to slate-writing which have appeared in our Proceedings and Journal, 
beginning with Mrs. Sidgwick’s paper read on May 3rd, 1886, and published 
in Part X. of our Proceedings (Vol. EV., p. 45) and ending with my article in 
Part XXIL,—to find Mr. Wallace still affirming that ‘the important question 
is, whether the methods which Mr. Davey used in his trick-performances 
are such as will serve to explain most, or all, of the slate-writing of pro- 
fessional mediums.” It is difficult to conceive a greater misapprehension of 
the point at issue. The chief object of the investigation with Mr. Davey 
was to estinate the true worth of testimony to ‘‘psychographie” and 
similar performances,-—‘‘ to ascertain by definite experiment, what sort of 
reports honest and intelligent persons will make of conjuring performances 
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carried out in private, without any advantage of conditions, and directed to 
obtaining results as closely as possible resembling those on which 
Spiritualists rely." (Proceedings, Vol. IV., Part XL, p. 380.) In the 
Introduction to Mr. Davey's Experimental Investigation I tried to show in 
detail how far other records of psychographie phenomena ‘might be 
misdescriptions, and what were the chicf causes of the misdescriptions.” Tt 
was also pointed out clearly, in describing the object of the notes attached 
to the reports of sittings, that 
‘to explain the tricks would in itself be of little advantage to the 
investigator of the ‘ physical phenomena ’ of mediums, since many 
methods of producing ‘psychography’ may exist besides those 
which Mr. Davey has employed ; and were all of those in present 
use to be made publie property, others would doubtless be 
invented, and accidental opportunities for producing successful 
illusions would still arise ";— 
that it would be a great mistake 
** to suppose that explanations of the methods in use would convince 
those who have testified from personal experience to the genuinc- 
ness of the ‘psychography’ of Eglinton, Slade, etc., that such 
methods were used for the production of the phenomena which 
they witnessed. They will scarcely be likely to remember the 
occurrence of events which they perhaps never observed at all, 
or observed only partially and erroneously ; which, whether 
correctly or incorrectly observed, they have afterwards con- 
tinually misdescribed or completely forgotten ; and which, in 
many cases, would be distinctly excluded by the acceptance of 
their testimony as it stands” ;-- 
and that the object of the notes was 
‘to show to investigators the kind and degree of mistakes which 
may be made by educated and intelligent witnesses in recording 
their impression of a performance the main lines of which are 
planned with the deliberate intention of deceiving them, but few, 
if any, of the details of which can be described as absolutely 
fixed.” 

After such explicit declarations as the above, repeated and emphasised 
ina variety of ways both in the Journat and in the Proceedings by Mrs. 
Sidgwick and myself, during the discussions on the subject in 1886-7, and 
reiterated in my article in Part XXII., where I have again drawn special 
attention throughout to the fact that the important point to notice is not 
how the trick was done, but what kinds of errors appear in the report of 
the witness, —after all this, I say, I am astonished to find Mr. Wallace still 
completely missing the point of the whole investigation. The obviously 
important question for him to ask is : What kinds of mistakes may T expect 
to find in my own reports of “ psychographic” phenomena? and not the 
question which he practically does ask, viz., Assuming my reports to be 
correct, how can Mr. Daveys methods explain the slate-writing which I 
witnessed? This last question is of no importance whatever. The investi- 
gation with Mr, Davey establishes that the assumption of the correctness of 
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records of the kind under consideration is an absurd assumption. If we 
could get ‘behind the scenes” in all of Mr. Wallace’s experiences, we 
might find that nearly every differential circumstance which he enumerates 
was present at one or other of his sittings.! In spite of Mr. Wallace’s belief 
to the contrary, it is possible that the medium may have left the room, the 
slates may have been put under the table, there may have been a duster 
and a blotting paper, there may have been a long waiting, he may have 
been in the room an hour before the sitting began, other experiments 
may have been interpolated, and the sitters may have been asked to 
change places. There are misdescriptions of all these points in the 
reports of the sittings with Mr. Davey, and I may add here that mis- 
descriptions of a similar character were demonstrated to occur in the 
records of sittings with Eglinton (ride Journal, Oct.-Dec. 1886). If 
then, in the light of the reports of Mr. Davey’s performances, supple- 
mented by the explanations given of the misdeseriptions in those reports, 
we ask the really important question what kinds of mistakes we should 
expect to find in Mr. Wallace’s and other similar reports of ‘‘ psycho- 
graphic” phenomena, we have to reply that although us the events ave 
described trickery is not a sufficient explanation of the writing, it is a 
sufficient explanation of the writing when we correct the record as we are 
entitled to do ; when allowance is made for the same kind and amount of 
misdescription as we have proved to oceur in the accounts of Mr. Davey’s 


1 Mr, Wallace’s No, 1 is curious. One might almost suppose that he regards it as a 
special glory to have, very nearly, succeeded in never trying any slates but the medium’s. 
He apparently wishes to emphasise the circumstance that Mr. Davey had a great 
advantage when he got his sitters to bring three slates, and of course it 1s easier to 
play tricks with three slates than with two or one. On the othcr hand it is surcly 
more satisfactory to get writing on one’s own slates than on those of the medium, the 
latter being so much more easily prepared beforehand, as were probably the ‘‘ seven 
slates filled with writing or portraits” which Mr. Wallace got from Fred Evans. The 
only detailed (!) account by Mr. Wallace of a psychographic performance which T can 
remember appearing in our publications was quoted by Mr. Massey in Proceedings, 
Part X. (Vol. IV., p. 84) The medium was Monck (a detected trickster), and 
even in Mr. Wallace’s account it appears that four slates were on the table, It would 
be interesting to know at how many of Mr. Wallace’s sittings he believed that there 
were fewer than three slates, and by what kind of search he believes himself to have 
ascertained this, 

Mr. Wallace thinks that it would be harder for the medium to trick when some of 
the persons present are sitting away from the table instead of being at the table. 
This depends largely on the trick, on the exact positions of the persons, and various 
other circumstances. “A yard back” would usually be a much worse position than at 
the table, especially if the actual sitter came between the onlooker and the medium. 
Tn nearly all slate-writing tricks, I think, for purposes of detection, I would rather be 
as near to the ‘‘medium” as possible. At a sitting with a Mrs. Gillett, where I sat 
about “three yards off," while a friend sat at the table for a sitting, I saw practically 
nothing from my position, whereas when I was sitting at the table myself I saw all 
her chief trick movements. (I gave an account of these in the Religio-Philo- 
sophical Journal, February 18th, 1892.) The other points of the nine which, Mr. 
Wallace enumerates I have quite sufficiently dealt with above. Most of them are 
fallacious from other points of view, as will doubtless readily be seen by any reader of 
the reports who is at all familiar with the performances of professional mediums. 
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performances, the ** 1nediumistie phenomena " in dispute are perfectly explic- 
able by conjuring. 

Besides Mr. Wallace’s complete general misconception of the, point at 
issue, I find a special misconception in his acceptance now of the challenge 
in my article more than four years ago that the ‘‘ experienced Spiritualist ” 
should point out exactly where the difference lies between Mr. Davey’s 
performances and mediumistic phenomena. Surely the meaning of this 
challenge was obvious? Whoever accepted it was to compare the reports of 
Mr. Davey’s performances with the reports of mediumistie phenomena, and 
give satisfactory reasons for holding that the one set of phenomena were 
explicable by conjuring and the other set not; or, as Mrs. Sidgwick put the 
question (Journal for July, 1887, p. 138): if he was able to distinguish 
conjuring performances from mediumistie ones, he had ‘an opportunity of 
showing it by explaining exactly how, if the accounts of Mr. Davey’s 
performances and Mr. Eglinton’s [or Monck’s, or Slade's, or Keeler’s, or 
Evans’| were presented to him for the first time mixed up aud so that he did 
not know which was which, he would distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious." Mr. Wallace and other believers in the genuineness of 
psychography had four years in which to accept this challenge. So far as I 
am aware, no attempt was ever made to meet it. On the contrary, as 
appears from Mr. Wallace’s letter printed in the Journal in March, 1891, he 
and others substantially confessed that they were unable to make the 
distinction demanded, and that they believed Mr. Davey to be à medium. 
Even now, indeed, Mr. Wallace thinks it probable that Mr. Davey 
possessed ‘‘mediumistic power,” a term which he distinguishes from 
*thought-reading and thought-impressing,” and by which I suppose he 
must mean the power of obtaining so-called “independent writing.” I 
must confess that if what Lhave already said in the Proceedings and the further 
comments which I wish to make here on other but related points are not 
sufficient to convince Mr. Wallace that Mr. Davey was not a *' medium," it 
seems to me unprofitable to say any more on the subject. As the matter 
stands, Mr. Wallace still makes no distinction between Mr. Davey’s 
performances and the disputed mediumistic phenomena. To make this 
distinction, he must give satisfactory reasons for accepting the testimony to 
mediumistic phenomena as valid, while rejecting the testimony to Mr. 
Davey’s phenomena as invalid. He gives no such reasons, and makes no 
attempt whatever to compare the testimonies in the two classes of 
performances alleged by him to be different. Why, for example, should I 
reject the statement of Mrs. Y.—‘‘ I am perfectly confident that my hand 
was not removed from the slates for one single instant, and that I never lost 
sight of them for a moment"—as positively erroneous, and accept Mr. 
Wallace’s statement that ‘any substitution was simply impossible” as 
absolutely reliable? Mr. Wallace wants to get ‘‘ behind the sccnes " for one 
set of records and sit in the gallery for the other | 

And let me here remind the reader that a similar conclusion as to 
the unreliability of the testimony to “‘slate-writing” performances might 
have been obtained by an investigation of the results of conjuring 
performances of another kind altogether. We should have reached the 
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same general conclusions concerning the untrustworthiness of testimony 
wherever the possibility of a eonjurer’s operations had to be allowed for, 
though the criterion would then have been less easy of application than it is 
now, owing to the close resemblanec in all fundamental respeets which 
the reports of Mr. Davey’s performances bear to the accounts of those of 
professional mediums. 

Mr. Wallace complains of Mr. Davey’s ‘‘ refusal to exhibit his perform- 
anees to those Spiritualists who had had a large experience of slate-writing 
in the presenee of mediums.” Well, had the contemplated series of 
experiments to which I referred in Proceedings, Part XXIL, p. 254, been 
carried out, I have no doubt that some ‘‘ experienced Spiritualists” would 
be now affirming more strongly than ever that Mr. Davey was a wonderful 
medium, though they probably would not have known him under the 
name of Mr. Davey. For differences between reports of sittings with 
a person known beforehand to be a professed conjurer, and reports of 
sittings with a person regarded as a medium, see the Journal for October, 
1886, pp. 410, 411; and as regards the supposition whieh I take to be 
implied in Mr. Wallaee's remarks, that ‘‘experieneed Spiritualists” would 
have been less easily deccived than were Mr. Davey’s sitters, there are good 
reasons for thinking that ‘‘the presumption is strongly the other way.” 
(Part XI., p. 404.) 

So mueh, then, for the main point at issue, which is not whether 
the methods used by Mr. Davey will serve to explain most or all of the 
slate-writing of professional mediums, but whether—to vary the mode of 
presenting the point—when the reports of such slate-writing are duly corrected 
for their possible misdescriptions, the phenomena are explicable by con- 
juring. 


There are now one or two subsidiary points which it may be worth while 
to clear up, if possible, coneerning Mr. Wallace’s opinion that Mr, Davey 
possessed some supernormal faeulty. 

A. Mr. Wallace states that it scems clear to him that Mr. Davey 
** possessed the faculty of thought-reading and thought-impressing in a high 
degree.” Now, at the time of my investigation with Mr. Davey I considered 
the instanees whieh Mr. Davey addueed in support of his idea that he had 
more sueeess in guessing numbers, ete., than eould be attributed to mere 
ehanee, and I eoneluded that he mueh over-estimated his sueeesses. My 
knowledge of the eircumstances is of eourse less now than then when it 
ineluded a knowledge of sittings with Mr. Davey, which were never reported 
at all, but it may be worth while to eonsider the cases that occur in the 
detailed accounts given in the Proceedings and to ask ourselves whether Mr. 
Wallaee's assertion ean be justified. 

Let us first look at the book-experiments. Mr. Wallace says: ‘‘ He 
ealeulates on forcing a sitter to ehoose the book he requires. The record of 
his sittings shows that he tried this experiment with ten different sitters ; 
with four it failed or was inconclusive, but with the other six it succeeded 
more or less eompletely." Mr, Wallaee's analysis of the experiments is not 
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quite correct,! but it would be superfluous to enter into a detailed calculation 
of chances where the question is one of forcing, of the principle of which, 
as used in various forms by conjurers, Mr. Wallace appears to be entirely 
ignorant. In Part XXIL, pp. 268-270, I have given a detailed description 
of the two instances in which Mr. Davey arranged a ** force" among my 
own books ; and it is amazing to find Mr. Wallace suggesting that thought- 
transference is involved in the success achieved in ‘‘forcing” a book under 
the circumstances of Mr. Davey’s sittings, where probably not one of the 
sitters knew any more about “‘ forcing” than Mr. Wallace does. I have 
frequently forced a card ‘several times running" on the same person, M 
the same way. Doubtless Mr. Wallace would have regarded this as evidence 
of thought-transference. He unconsciously but persistently continues to 
ignore a fundamental part of -the conjuring performance. I have alrcady 
indicated in the case of Miss Y. (Part XXI., p. 269) how she was led into 
choosing the required book partly from her very desire to take a book at 
random, not to inspect titles and make a reflective choice. I have shown 
how little dependence can be placed on the after-impression of the witness 
that the book was chosen strictly at random, pointing out clearly, as I 
thought, how it was forced upon her by the conjurer; yet Mr. Wallace 
quotes Miss Symons as using the phrase ** at random ” (as she does fov only 


1 The ten sitters to whom Mr. Wallace refers are apparently the following, R 
signifying success and W failure : — 


1. Sitting II. Miss Y. ... - 2 τς 
2. MINS Mr. Padshah — ... SW 
3. jv eV Mr. Block τ ΗΝ 
4. a Wale Mr. Ten Briiggenkate R 
5. » VIL Mr. Manville Ww 
6. 35 VII. Mr. Pinnock R 
7e - VIII Mr. Dodds R 
8. » IX Mr. A. B. T. ss W 
9. » ἂν. Mrs. Sidgwick ... on Fut? 


10. 3 XVI. Miss Symons... πι 

Now, in the first place it should be noticed that prior to the successes with Miss Y. 
there were three failures, Mr. and Mrs. and Miss Y. having each taken a book, not 
the one required. Mrs. Sidgwick, as she explains in Proceedings, Part XXII., p. 272, 
failed several times to take the right book, and took the right one finally because she 
perceived that Mr. Davey wanted that one. This, therefore, counts as a failure. On 
the other hand, Miss Symons chose three different books, two of which can be counted 
as right. (Iomit the third book, since this was a Journal or Proceedings S.P.R. 
and the message ‘‘no such page” was apparently written after its choice. It was 
doubtless known to Mr. Davey that the current number of the Journal or Proceedings 
contained no page under 10, aud in any odd part of the Journal or Proceedings the 
chances are of course that the answer ‘‘no such page " would be correct.) This analysis 
gives fourteen trials and shows eight failures and six successes. Probably we shonld 
have to diminish even this percentage of success if we knew iu every detail exactly 
what occurred at the sittings, e.g., Miss Symons may have chosen one or two other 
books before she took the right one, and Mr. Davey may have objected to these on the 
grounds that he had read them, etc. Here, again, Mr. Wallace's estimate is open to 
error because of his assumption that the reports are accurate. And I refer him 
especially to the Journal for October, 1886, pp. 419-421, where I have pointed out 
just such an omission from the record of a sitting with Eglinton as I here suggest in 
Miss Symons’ account of her choice of a book.  Unreliability of testimony again. 
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one of the three book experiments); he apparently supposes that she is 
giving an accurate account of what actually occurred, and cannot understand 
that the book may have been forced upon her in much the same way as the 
book was forced upon Miss Y. Mr. Wallace’s notion of the difficulty of 
forcing is as naive as his judgments about conjuring performances generally. 
Further, he seems to think that there is only one method of forcing a book, 
namely, that particular method which I described in detail There are 
modifications of ** conspicuous forcing " and modifications of ** inconspicuous 
forcing.” For example, the conjurer moves with the sitter towards the 
shelves : “Take any book at random. Don’t take a book that anybody 
would take "—touching a very conspicuous book, with a slight wave of the 
hand further to the right, which helps to lead the eye of the sitter to an 
insignificant looking book in an obscure position—just the book required. 
I repeat that it is manifestly Mr. Wallace’s ignorance of conjuring that 
allows him to suppose that Mr. Davey’s success in foreing the right book was 
any indication of thought-transference. The only case in my opinion that 
deserves any consideration from this point of view is that of Mr. Dodds. 
It was a “curious coincidence” that Mr. Davey should have placed, in a 
forcing position, a book by the same author as one which Mr. Dodds had 
been so recently reading. But we do not know what other books Mr. Dodds 
had been reading that day, and for every additional book that he had been 
reading, the oddity of the coincidence is diminished. Conscious reasoning, 
I believe, so fur us Mr. Davey was aware, led him to choose the book as ὁ 
likely one for Mr. Dodds to take if it should catch his eye. The “force” 
perhaps consisted of a slight displacement of the book, or the book may 
have been somewhat larger than those in its neighbourhood. Now it was 
the ‘force " doubtless which originally drew the attention of Mr. Dodds to 
this book. Whether he would have finally chosen it had he not been so 
recently reading another book by the same author we cannot tell. But he 
was consciously influenced to choose it by his remembrance of the aforesaid 
reading. Be it observed, therefore, that the remarkable thing is not that 
Mr. Dodds chose that book, but that Mr. Davey chose it, and from this 
point of view the reader will see that the case is less remarkable than Mr. 
Wallace seems to think. If the incident was telepathic, Mr. Dodds was 
probably the unconscious agent earlier in the day, and Mr. Davey the 
pereipient, and at the time of the supposed thought-transference they had 
never met. It is, if telepathic, an unusual type of case, and can hardly be 
claimed as a proof of thought-transference in Mr. Davey's experience unless 
we find further evidence distinctly pointing in this direction. Let us then 
turn to Mr. Davey’s selections of numbers and figures. The following table 
represents all the cases in the detailed reports of experiments in the 
drawing of figures. 


Sitting, Chosen by Sitter. Drawn by Mr. Davey. 
1. Octagon (and square ?) Two indistinct lines. 
15 5. Octagon (and square 7) Two indistinct lines. 
IE Square. Two lines perhaps intended to be 


at right angles to each other, 
but not at right angles and not 
touching. 
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Sitting. Chosen by Sitter. Drawn by Mr. Davey. 
tl 4, Star. No result witnessed. 

à 5. Cross. Attempt at a cross. 
VIL. 6. Triangle. No result witnessed. 


This is scarcely a series to prove thought-transference even if we include 
(5); but as a matter of fact (5) should not be included, since Mr. Davey 
was aware that a cross had been chosen before he placed the chalks under 
the tumbler. My remembrance about this incident is that when Mr. Davey 
assured me (vide Part XI., Vol. IV., p. 489) that he intended to draw a cross, 
1 conjectured that he had inferred what the figure was from possibly hearing 
Miss Y. draw it, but that he explained that he had not heard the sound of 
the drawing, but had heard Miss Y.’s whispered reply “cross " to her 
mothers whispered query as to the figure chosen. This, again, is another 
instance of Mr. Wallace's mistake in assuming that the reports are accurate. 


The following table represents all the cases in the detailed reports of 
experiments with simple numbers, —choice being limited to under 10. 


Sitting. Chosen by Sitter. Written by Mr. Davey. 
T 5. 6. 
111. 5 and 7. No answer. 
l 5 and 7. 7 
XVI. 4, 4, 


What little indication of thought-transference there may seem to some 
persons to be in this series, vanishes when they know of the old boy’s 
trick with numbers: viz., ask a person to think of a number under 10, 
and to name it. If it is either 4 or 7 you exhibit to him a piece of paper 
upon which you have previously written a number which is 4 from one 
point of view but turned the other way is 7. Here I must confess that 
I am somewhat surprised at the implication which Mr. Wallace reads in my 
words. Mr. Wallace says that Mr. Davey evidently calculated on the faculty 
(of thought-transference) ‘‘for Mr. Hodgson tells us that he draws a figure 
or number that he thinks the sitter is most likely to choose." I most 
assuredly was not thinking of thought-transference when I wrote :— 


“While he is making a little heap of the chalks on the middle of the 
slate, before placing the tumbler in position, he also draws a figure 
(or a number, as the case may be) that he thinks the sitter is 
most likely to choose." 


I was thinking of Mr. Davey's estimate of the sitter, the conversation, the 
surroundings, ete. Thus, Mr. Davey might conclude that one sitter would 
probably choose a very simple figure, such as a square ora triangle, and 
that another sitter would probably avoid choosing a very simple figure. 
Usually, indeed, Mr. Davey did not ask the sitter to think ofa figure till 
after the chalks and tumbler had been placed in position and the figure had 
been drawn, 
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The following table represents all the cases, in the detailed reports, of 
experiments with lines and pages. 


Sitting. Chosen by Sitter. Written by Mr. Davey. 
Page 3, lines 1, 8, 9. 
Page 4, line 1. 

Page 5, line 1. 

Page 6, line 1. 

Page 7, line 1. 

Page 8, line 1. 

Page 9, line 1. 


Page 8, line 8. | 
ni Page 8, line 4. J 
Page 7, line 9. 
Page 1, line 9. | 
(The experiment was specially directed to- ! 
wards Mr. Y.’s numbers, viz., page 8, line 8.) 


AE Page 5, line 7. Page 8, line 4. 
VII. Page 12, line 8. Page 12, line 8. 
VIII. Page 28, line 8. Page 15, lines 8 (say to) 13. 
XV. Passo dines oe 6, last line. 
s ! à Page 7, line 1. 
Page 7, last linc. 
XVI. Page 2, line 7. Page 8, line 2. [down." 
Page 8, **a few lines further 
XVI. Page 8, line 5. pur Since 


Page 8, lime 5. 


Omitting the ease of Sitting VIL. —which I shall deseribe in detail pre- 
sently,—and taking first the page numbers, I find that in Sitting II. Mr. 
Davey had written passages from pp. 3-9 inclusive.! This ease, therefore, 
inay be dropped from our caleulation. There remain five cases, in only one 
of which was the page eorreet, and in two of these wrong eases there were, 
so to say, two guesses. 

Turning now to the line numbers, I find that in Sitting II. Mr. Davey 
had written passages from lines 1, 8, and 9, thereby inereasing threefold his 
ehance of getting one line right. In the remaining five eases, the line was 
apparently completely wrong in three cases (in one of whieh, moreover, 
there were two guesses, and in the other three guesses—apparently all 
wrong) and partially right in two cases. I say partially right because in 
Sitting VIII. the line 8 was chosen by the sitter,—and not only line 8 but 
several sueeeeding lines had also been written by Mr. Davey, — while for Sit- 
ting XVI. he had written words from line 1 as well as from line 5.’ It must 
be remembered, further, that the numbers selected by Mr. Davey were not 
chosen strietly at random, and therefore that the question of number-habit 
eannot be exeluded from the calculation. Further still, there may have been 
other lines quoted on the slate unknown to the sitter, just as there were in 
Sitting II. Taking, however, even the most favourable view possible of all 
these groups of cases thus regarded as experiments in Thought-transference, 
the reader may well be surprised that it ‘seems clear " to Mr. Wallace that 


1 The title of the poem on page 3 of the book chosen (A Selection from the Poetry 
of E. B. Browning. Sceond Series.) is repeated as a headline on pp. 4-7. The title 
of the poem on p. 8 is repeated as a headline on p. 9. 


? Tn this case, Mr. Davey had been informed by the sitter what page and line she 
had chosen and in tbree other eases he had arranged with the sitters that they should 
choose numbers under ten. 
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Μι. Davey ** possessed the faculty of thought-reading and thought-impress- 
ing in « high degree.” We shall rather be content at the most with Mr. 
Davey’s more sober judgment expressed in connection with the $6087 
incident (Part XL, p. 415, footnote). ‘This may, of course, have been 
merely an odd coincidence, but the fact that I have had several somewhat 
similar experieuces with other investigators led me to think that there might 
be something of the nature of thought-reading in it.” 

In connection with this I should quote another statement made by 
Mr. Davey (Part ΧΙ., p. 486) :— 


“In some of my earlier experiments I believed that there were 
indications of thought-transference between myself and my 
sitters. My later sittings have offered no support to this view, 
but, owing partly to my inexperience, I laboured sometimes 
under considerable nervous excitement in my earlier sittings, 
and I have not felt this latterly. This may have conduced to 
what occasionally seemed to me to be a certain amount of com- 
munity of thought between my sitters and myself, and I hope at 
some time to make a special series of experiments for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether uiy conjecture is well-founded or not.” 


Toreturn to the incident m Sitting VIL, which Mr. Wallace specially 
instances, I give my not very clear remembrance of the case for what it is 
worth. It is at any rate one of the explanations obvious to any person at 
all familiar with ‘‘foreing” tricks. Page 12 and line 8 were chosen—by 
the sitters? No ;—by Mr. Davey. First look at the two accounts :— 


Mr. Manville writes (p. 456) :— 


“I took a pinch of crayons from a box, Mr. Pinnock doing the same. 
On counting, mine caine to 6, Mr. Pinnock’s came to 11, Mr. 
"Venner's came to 5. Mr. P. and I divided Mr. V.’s, making 
mine 8 and Mr. P.’s 12, so we decided that it should be y. 12, 
line 8.” 


Mr. Venner writes (p. 452) :— 


“The medium requested cach of us to take a small handful of chalks 
out of the box on the table. Mr. P. took 11, Mr. M. six, and I 
three. The medium divided the three chalks I had selected 
between the other two. We had previously agreed that Mr. P.'s 
number should represent a page, and Mr. M.'s number a line.” 


Now Mr. Davey had taken care that the box should contain Just 20 (12+8) 
fragments of chalk. He then, let us suppose, begins by remarking that in 
choosing numbers for page and line it is well to avoid any possibility of 
thought-transference. The numbers should be taken entirely at random. 
“Now Mr. P., suppose you take a pinch of these crayons, the number to 
represent the page ; take a good pinch, not too many, of course,—leave 
some for the line ; now Mr. M.;—now Mr. V., suppose you take the rest. . 
. . . . 11,6, and 3. Well, as Mx. V. knows me, Mr. M. had better 
choose the line and we'll divide Mr. V.’s chalks, 2 to Mx. M. because he has 
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the smaller number, and 1 to Mr. P. So we get—how many ? 12 for the 
page and 8 for the line, —chosen in a purely haphazard way." In this 
connection T refer the reader to my discussion of the records of a sitting 
with Eglinton, printed in the Journal for October, 1886, pp. 418-421, and to 
the remarks by Mr. Lewis (% Professor Hoffmann”) in the Journal for 
August, 1886, p. 370 : ** The expedient of taking a number of bits of pencil, 
wax lights, or the like, though apparently excluding the possibility of 
prearrangement, is capable of a good deal of ‘management’ in skilful 
hands.” 

B. Another point in Mr. Wallace’s letter that calls for some comment is 
the statement referring to the ‘involuntary movements" by which Mr. 
Davey found himself affected during his first experiments in the investiga- 
tion of Spiritualism. Mr. Wallace really almost seems to be arguing that 
because certain mediumistie phenomena are attended with ‘ mvoluntary 
movements," therefore ** involuntary movements ", are apro of of medium- 
ship. Mr. Davey says, concerning these ** involuntary movements " that he 
afterwards had ‘little doubt they were caused simply by nervous 
excitement.” He tells us more than this, in a passage which seems to have 
escaped the notice of Mr. Wallace. He says (Part XI., p. 407, the next 
page to that from which Mr. Wallace quotes) :— 


‘ During séances held privately, I continued to be frequently scized 
by spasmodic movements when I believed ‘uncanny’ manifesta- 
tions were about to take place. As a conjurer, I have been since 
amused sometimes at similar convulsions in others during my 
conjuring performances, when the sitters have supposed that the 
writing was being produced by supernatural means ; my own 
shudderings during these performances being, of course, part of the 
tick." 

I have now dealt with all the cases to which Mr. Wallace has made any 
specific reference in the preceding letter. In my article in Proceedings, 
Part XXIL, Thad already explained in detail all the cases which Mr. 
Wallace mentioned specifically in his letter printed in the Journal for 
March, 1891, as being presumably the most difficult of explanation. I am 
not aware of any other experiments recorded in the detailed reports, which 
arc not so similar to those already explained that any intelligent reader can 
easily see for himself how they were performed. Whatever difficulty Mr. 
Wallace finds in understanding Mr. Davey’s performances doubtless arises 
from the strange inability which he has shown to appreciate the main object 
of our investigations with Mr. Davey. He still apparently assumes that the 
statements of the witnesses are reliable instead of allowing for nusdescrip- 
tions like those which I have so frequently and so variously pointed out. 
Ile goes on further to make, about his own experiences, certain statements 
which the investigations with Mr. Davey prove to be unreliable. Mr. 
Wallace says,—1 repeat the quotation :—‘‘ The important question is, whether 
the methods which Mr. Davey used in his trick-performances are such as 
will serve to explain most, or all, of the slate-writing of professional 
mediums.” On the contrary, I say again, this is net the important question. 
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As I have said in Part XXII. (p. 279):—*' The question of primary 
importance concerns the value of human testimony under the circumstances ` 
involved. Why do we not accept such testimony? Because it is 
demonstrably fallible in precisely those particular points where it must he 
shown infallible before the phenomena can be accepted as supernormal.” It 
has been shown conclusively, for example, that—under the circumstances 
involved,—intelligent and bond fide witnesses may aflirm positively that a 
particular slate never left their sight, whereas in truth it did leave their 
sight, and ample opportunity was given for the conjurer to write upon it by 
ordinary means. Hence when Mr. Wallace states that in one of his 
experiences writing was obtained upon a slate of his own ‘without its 
leaving my sight or that of my brother,” the statement has very little 
evidential value. 

Similarly, there is little evidential value in his statement : ** I examined 
two slates, tied them together, placed my hand upon them on the table, 
the medium placing his hand on mine, and in a minute or two I opened 
the slates and found scveral lines of writing inside. Nothing else whatever 
happened, and any substitution was simply impossible." Various instances 
of just this type of statement occur in the reports of Mr. Davey's 
sittings, and I have discussed several of them in Part XXII. (Sce pp. 261,271, 
281.) à 

We now know that under the circumstances involved, human testimony 
isso fallible as to be untrustworthy for the demonstration required, and 
that such statements as that of Mr. Wallace just quoted must be regarded 
as probably misdescriptions, and as practically worthless for proving any 
supernormal phenomena. 

Once more and finally, the important question is not one of how 
particular tricks are done —or whether Mr. Davey's tricks in whole or in part 
are the same as those of alleged mediums,—the important question concerns 
the value of testimony where, in addition to the ordinary sources of error, 
“the possibility of an exceptionally disturbing influence has to be allowed 
for—to wit, the influence of a person skilled in particular forms of deception, 
whose chief object is to prevent the witnesses from perceiving many of thc 
actual ogeurrenecs, and to persuade them, by ingenious illusions, to an 
erroneous belief concerning others.” (Journal for Jan., 1887, p. 5.) The 
object of the investigation with Mr. Davey, as explicitlyand repeatedly pointed 
out iu our Journal and our Proceedings, was to obtain some criterion as to the 
value of testimony under such circumstances. The result of the investiga- 
tion shows that the sort of testimony hitherto offered in favour of the 
genuineness of so-called ‘‘ psychography "is worthless. The testimony is 
vitiated by the non-exclusion of possibilities of mal-observation and lapse 
of memory. And no testimony can be regarded as having any claim to 
serious consideration until such possibilities are excluded. 


January 24th, 1895. RICHARD HODGSON. 
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MEETINGS OF THE AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE 5.Ε.Π. 


MEETING IN BOSTON. 


A General Meeting was held in the Leeture-room of the Boston 
Society of Natural History on Tuesday, Deeember 20th, at 8 p.m. 
About 100 persons present ; Professor William Watson in the chair. 

The Secretary read the records of the previous meeting, which 
were approved. 

The SrcnETARY then read a paper on “ Crystal-Vision and the 
Subliminal Conseiousness,” consisting ehiefly of extracts from a paper 
by Mr. Frederic W. H. Myers. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


MEETING IN NEW YORK. 


A meeting of the New York Seetion of the American Branch was 
held in the rooms of Columbia College on Wednesday, December 
21st, at 8 pin. About 130 persons present ; Professor J. H. Hyslop in 
the chair. 

The Secretary of the Seetion read the records of the previous 
meeting, which were approved. 

The Secretary of the Branch then read the paper given in Boston 
on the evening previous, and rephed to questions. By permission 
of the chair, some remarks were also made by a visitor. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Ricard Hopasox, 
Secrctury of the American Branch of thc S P.R. 
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MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 
A Meeting of the Council was held on March 10th. The Chair 
was taken by W. Crookes, Esq, F.R.S, There were also present 
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Professor H. Sidgwick, Dr. A. T. Myers, and Messrs. F. W. H. Myers, 
F. Podmore and R. Pearsall Smith. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed as correct. 

Four new Members and seventeen new Associates whose names 
and addresses are given above were elected. The election of four new 
Members and thirty-three new Associates of the American Branch was 
recorded. 

The Council record with regret the death of M. H. Taine, one of 
the most distinguished of the Corresponding Members of the Society. 

At their request the name of Mrs. R. N. Lucas was transferred 
from the list of Associates to that of Members, and the name of Miss 
Shove from the list of Members to that of Associates. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the donor for a present to the 
Library. 

The Finance Committee presented a report as to the Income and 
Expenditure of the Society during the present year, which was received 
and adopted. 

It was agreed to accecle to a request to present a set of the 
Proceedings of the Society and a copy of Phantasms of the Living to 
the Psychological Library being formed in connection with “The 
World’s Fair” at Chicago. | 

Various other matters having been disposed of, it was agreed to 
meet at the Westminster Town Hall at 3 p. m. on Friday, the 21st of 
April, previous to the General Meeting on that day. 


GENERAL MEETING. 


The 57th General Meeting of the Society was held on Friday, 
March 10th, at the Westminster Town Hall, Mr. Pearsall Smith in 
the chair. 

Mr. F. W. H. Myers gave an address on * Motor Messages from the 
Subliminal Self,” the substance of which will appear in the next num- 
ber of the Proceedings. He pointed out that besides the definite 
sensory messages already dealt with, there were a great variety of mani- 
festations of the subliminal consciousness in the form of movements, 
either vague and unspecialised, or specialised as writing or speech. He 
cited some of Dr. Gibotteau’s experiments with his subject (or rather 
agent) Berthe, as the only examples yet received of successful telepathic 
action upon the percipient’s sense of direction, or general motor capacity. 
He went on to cite various automatically written messages, especially 
of Miss Α.Ε, discussing the degree of verification which they had 
received, and the canons of evidence which should help towards a clearer 
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view as to the origin of retrocognitive messages in general,—whether 
they should be attributed to the action of external intelligences, or to 
the subliminal powers of the automatist’s own spint. 

Mr. ῬΟΌΜΟΠΕ then read a paper on “Telepathic Dreams.” He began 
by pointing out that the evidence for telepathy afforded by dream-coinci- 
dences is weaker than that derived from waking impressions, (1) because 
of the greater frequency of dreams; (2) because of the vague and 
elusive charaeter of. the dream-impression ; (3) because dreams have no 
landmarks either in time or space. The last two sources of error did 
not seriously affect dreams which were mentioned or noted in writing 
beforehand. As regards the first point, it was important to observe 
that coincident dreams presented very generally some exceptional 
features, such as extreme vividness, realism, or coherence, or left behind 
a painful impression, which persisted in the waking hours. Theoreti- 
cally, dreams were of importance as presenting us with examples of 
hallucinations in miniature, in which many of the characteristic 
features of hallucination could be studied. 

Mr. Podmore then proceeded to quote examples of the principal 
types of veridical dreams, pointing out as he did so their chief 
evidential features. 


CASES RECEIVED BY THE LITERARY COMMITTEE, 


G. 233. 

The following isa case of so-called ** haunting "—inexplicable noises 
being constantly heard by the tenants of the house during an oceu- 
paney of about 61 years, and unrecognised phantasms being seen three 
times, on one occasion collectively, while some time earlier a figure, 
which was said to have some resemblance to the late master of the 
10156, had been seen there by onc of his old servants. A similar case 
—that of the “Haunted House at Willington "—was printed in the 
Journal, December, 1892, and though the present one is even more 
remote, it has the same merit of having been fully and carefully 
recorded at the time by exceptionally intelligent and trustworthy 
witnesses. 

For the loan of the pamphlet here reprinted, we are indebted to 
the Marquis of Bute, whose comments on the narrative are appended. 


κ * + x % 


Mary Ricketts was the youngest child of Swynfen Jervis, Esq., and 
Elizabeth Parker, his wife. She was born at Meaford, near Stone, in 
Staffordshire, in 1737-8. From her early childhood she evinced a love for 
reading, and an aptitude for mental improvement, which were developed by 
the wise training of Nicholas Tindal, the learned continuer of Rapin’s His- 
tory of England. 


Her veracity was proyerbial in the family. Her fayourite brother and 
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companion was John Jervis, who for his distinguished naval services was 
created Baron Jervis and Earl St. Vincent. Though his junior by three 
years, she rapidly outstripped him in book learning, and to_her superior 
acquirements may be traced the unwearied pains which John Jervis took to 
make up for lost time, when, at the age of eighteen, he devoted his spare 
hours to study, instead of sharing in the frivolous amusements of West 
Indian life. 

She married in 1757 William Henry Ricketts, of Canaan, in Jamaica, Esq., 
whose grandfather, William Ricketts, Esq., was a captain in Penn and 
Venables’ army at the conquest of Jamaica. Mrs. Ricketts was called upon 
to accompany her husband in his visits to the West Indies, or to remain 
alone in England. The charge of her three infant children determined her to 
accept the latter alternative in 1769. 

+ * * * * 

During the absence of Mr. Ricketts in Jamaica, his wife continued to 
inhabit the old Manor House of H——, and it was there that the following 
series of strange disturbances occurred, the effect of which was to render 
her continued occupation of the house an impossibility. 

Mrs. Ricketts was a woman of remarkable vigour, both physical and 
mental. Her steadfast faith, and sense of the ever abiding presence of God, 
earried her through many bitter trials, and preserved her intellectual powers 
unimpaired to the advanced age of ninety-one, when she calmly resigned 
her spirit into **the hands of the God who gave it." 


Mrs. Ricketts To THE Rey. Mr. NEWBOLT. 
H——, Wednesday Morning, August, 1771. 

My Dear Srg,—In compliance with my promise to you of yesterday, I 
would not delay to inform you of the operations of last night. It was 
settled (contrary to the plan when you left) that John, my brother’s man, 
should accompany Captain Luttrell in the chintz room, and they remain 
together till my brother was called. Just after twelve they were disturbed 
with some of the noises I had frequently heard and described, and so plainly 
heard by my brother that he quitted his bed long before the time agreed on, 
and joined the other two ; the noises frequently proceeding from the garrets, 
they went up just at break of day, found all the men servants in their proper 
apartments, who had heard no disturbance whatever. They examined every 
room. Everything appeared snug and in place, and, contrary to usual cus- 
tom, the opening and shutting of doors continued (after the other noises 
ceased) till five o'clock. My brother authorises me to tell you that neither 
himself nor Captain Luttrell can account for what they have heard from any 
natural cause ; yet as my brother declares he shall never close his eyes in 
the house, he and Edward are to watch to-night. At the same time that T 
derive satisfaction in my reports being fully accredited, I ain hurt that the 
few days and nights he hoped to enjoy repose should be passed in the 
utmost embarrassment and anxiety. 


Captain Jervis το Mr. RICKETTS. 
Portsmouth, August 9th, 1771. 

The circumstances I am about to relate to you, dear Sir, require morc 
address than I find myself master of ; it is easy to undertake but difficult to 
execute a task of this delicate nature. To keep you longer in suspense 
would be painful. Itherefore proceed to tell you H—— House has been dis- 
turbed by such strange, unaccountable noises from the 2nd of April to this 
day, with little or no intermission, that it is very unfit your family should 
continue any longer in it. The children, happily, have not the least idea of 
what is doing, but my sister has suffered exceedingly through want of rest, 
and by keeping this event in her own breast too long. 
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Happy should I have been to have known it carlier, as I might have got 
rid of the alarm with the greatest facility, and dedicated myself entirely to 
her service and support till your return ; but engaged as T am with the Duke 
of Gloucester, there is no retreating without the worst consequences. You 
will do me the justice to believe I have, during the short space this event 
has been made known to me, employed every means in my power to investi- 
gate it. Captain Luttrell, I, and my man John sat up the night after it was 
imparted, and I should do great injustice to my sister if I did not acknow- 
ledge to have heard what [ could not, after the most diligent seareh and 
serious reflection, any way account for. Mr. Luttrell had then no doubt of 
the cause being beyond the reach of human understanding. 

My sister having determined on the steps necessary to pursuc, of whieh 
she will acquaint you, I think her situation ought not to accelerate your 
return, at lcast till you are gratified with proving the utility of the laborious 
alterations you have made. The strength of judgment, fortitude, and per- 
severance she has shown upon this very trying oceasion surpass all 
example, and as she is harassed, not terrified, by this continual agitation, I 
have no doubt of her health being established the moment she is removed 
from the scene of action and impertinent inquiry, or I would risk everything 
to accompany her to the time of your arrival in England ; for which and 
every other blessing Heaven can bestow you have the constant prayer of 

J. JEnvis. 
[Addition in Mrs. Ricketts’ hand.] ` 

This letter has just come to hand, and I hope will be in time for Mr. 
Lewis. Since my brother saw me, I am so extremely recovered both in 
health and spirits that there is no longer room for apprehension, and to the 
truth of this Mr. and Mrs. Newbolt, who have been beyond measure kind 
to me, have set their hand. J. M. Newsott. 

S. NEWBOLT. 


As I wrote you so fully two days ago, I have no particulars to add, save 
that the dear children have passed the day here, and are very well.—Adieu, 
my dearest life, M. R. 


H——-, August 18th. 
I omitted to mention there are several people will prove similar disturb- 
ances have been known at H——- many ycars past. 
To William Henry Ricketts, Esq., 
Canaan, near Savannah-la-Mar, Jamaica. 


CAPTAIN JERVIS TO Mrs. RICKETTS. 


Alarm, off Lymington, August 16th, 1771. 

Our being wind-bound here, gives me an opportunity to repeat my 
extreme solicitude for the removal of my dearest sister from the inquietude 
she has so long suffered to the prejudice of her health. The more I consider 
the incidents, the stronger I sce the necessity of a decisive step, and I 
almost think there will be propriety in your giving up the house, &c., 
at Christmas. As you have a long quarter’s notice to give of this, your own 
judgment is a better guide than my opinion, but I beg you to resolve never 


to enter it again, after your London residence. . . . God Almighty 
bless and preserve Mr. R., you, and your lovely children, JERVIS. 


Mrs. Πισκεττα to W. Henry Ricketts, Esq. 
August Yr, 1771. 
The captain took his final leave of me last week, and greatly hurt I was 
to part with him—he has acted so very affectionately to me, and taken that 
true interest in everything that concerns me, as I never can forget ; and 
most extraordinary is the subject I have to relate. Without the utmost 
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confidence in my veracity—which I believe you have—you could not possibly 
credit the strange story I must tell. In order to corroborate my relation, 
the captain means to write to you, and I hope his letter will arrive in time 
for me to enclose. You may recollect in a letter 1 wrote about six weeks 
ago I mentioned there were some things in regard to H you would not 
tind so agreeable as when you left it, and I added that I could not satisfy 
your curiosity ; nor did I intend it till you came over, had it been possible 
to have rubbed on till then, but when it was thought absolutely necessary 
by my brother and all my friends that were consulted that I should quit the 
place, and that the reason of it was so publicly known that you must hear it 
from other hands, we concluded it much more proper you should receive the 
truth from us, than a thousand lies and absurdities from others ; and much 
will you feel for what your poor wife has undergone, though I cannot in 
writing transmit all the particulars. 

On the 2nd of April last I awoke about two in the morning (observe, I 
lay in the chintz room, having resigned the yellow room to Nurse and Mary) 
and in a few minutes after I heard the sound of feet in the lobby. TI listencd 
a considerable time at the lobby door; the sound drew near; upon this I 
‘ang my bell ; my maid came, we searched the room, nothing to be found ; 
Robert was called, and went round with as little success. This appeared to 
me extraordinary, but I should have thought little more of it ; had I not, and 
all the servants in the house, except Sleepy Jack, heard the strangest noises 
of knocking, opening and shutting of doors, talking, explosions, sometimes 
as loud as the bursting of cannon.! 

I kept it to myself, tremendous as it was, except telling Mrs. Newbolt, 
till four months were almost expired, when, as I was so hurt for want of 
rest, and thought I could not support it much longer, I took the resolution 
to tell my brother, who upon that determined to sit up ; Captain Luttrell 
and his own man with him. The noise was heard in the lobby, and iu 
different parts of the house; they went all over it, every door shut, every 
person in his room ; they were astonished, aud the next morning they both 
declared that no house was fit to live in where such noises were heard, and 
no natural cause appeared. You know how much the notion of haunted 
houses is exploded, and how careful any man would be of asserting it, and 
in that I think them right ; as for myself, E am not afraid or ashamed to 
pronounce that it must proceed from a supernatural cause ; but why, except 
as Darby imagines—who passed some days with me—there has been a 
murder committed that remains yet undiscovered, or for some other wise 
purpose, though not yet manifest? I am at a loss to explai the noises 
increasing and coming in the daytime. At length I determined quitting the 
place, and be assured, my dearest life, I did not take this painful step while 
it was possible to continue there ; and I thank God I am as I am ; the want 
of rest created a little fever on my spirits, which the quiet life I have passed 
with the Newbolts, and Dr. Walsh’s prescription, have removed, so that 
you need not have the least uneasiness about me. Whatever the cause of 
these disturbances is, I am sure there has always been something of the 
kind since we have lived here ; you must recollect often hearing the doors open 
and shut below stairs, and your going down sometimes during the night, and 
finding no person there. The servants have behaved so well, and been so 
cautious, that the children have heard nothing of it, which was my great 
dread ; they are now at W , which the Bishop desires I will command as my 
own, and I mean to go there next week, when I shall be able to get some 
necessaries from H , and I can stay at W till the cold weather sets in. 
Sainsbury has behaved in the genteelest manner, and is certain Lady H. 
would not wish us to keep the house a moment longer than it would be a 


1 This by me only once. 
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convemence. He has wrote to her, and when he receives an answer, will 
communicate to me; indeed, my dear, we cannot think of living there. 
Strange and recent (sic) as this must appear to you, be assured no means 
of investigating the truth has been left untried, and that it is no trick—though 
that is the current belief, and that Witerr(?) is concerned—but I know neither 
he nor any human being could carry it on. I have received the greatest 
friendship and attention from all my neighbours ; the Shipleys have been 
particularly kind in offering me the house in town till the middle of January, 
and doing everything to contribute to my peace of mind, and so have the 
Newbolts. Ishall not attempt to fix myself till you come over, as I can have 
W. , I daresay, till that time, but if we should determine on going abroad, 
it will be very inconvenient to have any besides our own family, and by a 
letter from the lieutenant (G. Poyntz Ricketts), I forgot to mention, that 
the same noises have been heard by the servants since we quitted the 
house. 


Mr. Sarnspury (Lavy H.’s AGENT) ro Mrs. RICKETTS. 


September 18th, 1771. 

Mapam,—At my return home, Sunday, I found a letter from Lady H., 
in consequence of which I am this day going to H—— with two of her men 
to sit up, under the permission you gave me. 

Her ladyship desires me to present her best compliments to you, and to 
inform you that she is very sorry you have been so much disturbed and 
frightened, and to assure you that she will do everything in her power to 
find ont who have used you so ill, and to beg your leave for me and two 
more to sit up, and shoot at the place whence any noise proceeds, and if 
nothing can be discovered by those means, then to advertise a reward of 
fifty guineas to any person that will discover the contriver of this wicked 
scheme.—I am, with great respect, madam, your most obedient humble 
servant, JNO. SAINSBURY. 


Rozerr Camis to Mrs. RICKETTS 
Sunday Morning. 

HoxovnEp Manam, —Mr. Sainsbury left our house about eleven o'clock, 
fryday, but he talked with Mother some time before he went of, and asked 
her a Great many questions Concerning the Noises. She told him Every- 
thing as She Could think of, that she had heard you and all the Rest of us 
say, he said he had not much notion of Spirits, but he Could not tell what 
God would pleas to send to find things out. 

Dr. Dunford Gave me the notis to fasen it to the Curch, so I wrote a 
Coppy of itt and sentitt to you. there is one att H , one at B——, and one 


at K Dr. Dunford told me Mr. Sainsbury gave itt him. but I do not 
nowhatdayittwas— . . . . . . . . . whichisallat present from 
your Dut. Servant, RozsExv Camis. 


“THE Novis. 


“WHAREAS some evil disposed person or persons have for severel 
Months past freequently made divers kinds of noises in the Mantion house 
occupied by Mrs. RICKETTS, att H—. This is to give notis that if any person 
or persons will Discover the Auther or Authers thercof to me, such person 
or persons shall Receive a reward of Fifty Guineas, to be paid on the 
Conviction of the offenders, or if any person Concerned in makeing such 
Noises Will Discover his or her Acomplice or acomplices therein, such 
person shall be pardoned, and be intitled to the sanie Pa to be paid 
on Conviction of the Offender. “Jyxo. SAINSBURY. 

** September 20, 1771.” 
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Roserr Camis το Mns. RICKETTS. 
March ye 8th. 
Hoxouren Mapam,—I hope you have received a letter that was directed 


to H——. Tam very sorrey that we cannot find out the reason of the noise, 
that we might come to H—— again, as we have not heard anything since. My 


mother came one morning last week, and told me she had dreamed three 
nights after one another that she was upon the great stairs up at the landing- 
place that leads into the garrots, and was troubled in her dreams, and was 
rambling about a great way, but att the end she was always there. One of 
the nights she dremed she was in the road from ς----, and found a 
large pair of stuf shoes laeeed with silver very much, and a pair of gloves 
with a great deal of laee upon itt, and she brought itt to you, and shewed 
itt to you, and then she carreed it to the top of the great stairs. 

So she was there in the greatest part of her dreams. So my mother and 
I went up and searched every part we coud think of. I pulled up a board 
in the dark closet in the first garrot where there was a little hole, but found 
nothing, so we went into the lumber garrot that is over the best bedroom, 
and lookt every plaee we could think of, but found nothing. 

There was a iron chest loekt that we could not open. I took it up, 
shook itt, and there was something like iron rattled, and something like 
a role of paper with itt. So I wrote this to know if you new what was in itt 
—if the key is lost itt will be very diftieult to open itt. My mother gives 
her duty to you, and hopes you will not be angry for mentioning her dreams 
to you. My Mother and all of us is very well, and joyns with me in duty 
from your dutifull servant, ROBERT CAMIS. 

[Note by Mrs. Ricketts.—The chest was afterwards forced open, and 
nothing found in it save old accounts of na consequence. | 


ROBERT Camis το Mrs. RICKETTS, 
H——, Nov. 24th. 
Hoxouren Mapau,—T have not heard any noises in the house myself, 
but my mother and sister Martha was in the kitchen on Wednesday last 
about twelve o'clock, and of a sudden they heard a dismal groaning very 
loud—one thought it was in the housekeeper's room, and the other thought 
it was over the meal bin—they ware both surprized very much, and thought 
they had better go out of doors tosee if any body was there, but they found 
no body, and when they came in again they heard no more of itt . . . . 


RosERT Camis το Mrs. RICKETTS. 
No Date. 

T have heard no noise myself, but on Satterday about eleven a clock my 
mother went home to make her bed, and left sister Martha in the chicking 
att work with her needle. She heard a noise like a roleing clap of thunder : 
it did not surprise her because she thought it was thunder, for it gered 
(jarred?) the windows, but she went to the gardner to no if he herd it 
thunder, and he said he did not. About twelve o’clock my mother came into 
the house and said she did not here any thunder. The noise appeared to she 
to be towards the yallow room. Itt seemed to role along, which made her 
think itt was thunder. 

H—— Parsonage, July Tth, 1772. 

To my dear children I address the following relation, anxious that the truths 
which I so faithfully have delivered shall be as faithfully transmitted to 
posterity, to my own in particular. I determined to commit them to 
writing, which I recommend to their care and attentive consideration, 
entreating them to bear in mind the peculiar mercy of Providence in 
preserving them from all affright and terror during the series of wonderful 
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disturbances that surrounded them, wishing them to be assured the veracity 
of their mother was pure and undoubted, that even in her infancy it was 
in the family a proverb, and aecording to the testimony of that excellent 
person Chancellor Hoadly she was truth itself; she writes, not to gratify 
"auity, but to add weight to her relation. 

To the Almighty and Unerring Judgment of Heaven and Earth I dare 
appeal for the truth, to the best of my memory aud comprehension, of 
what I here relate. Mary RICKETTS. 


The Mansion House and estate of H—-—, near A——, H——shire, devolved 
in 1755 to the Right Honourable Henry Bilson L. in right of his lady, daughter 
and sole heiress of Lord Y., who married the eldest daughter and co-heiress 
of Sir Hugh X., Bart., by whose ancestors the estate at H—-— had been 
possessed many generations, aud by this marriage passed to Mr. Y. on the 
death of the said Sir Hugh. 

Mr. (who on the death of his elder brother became Lord) Y. made 
H —— his constant residence. Honoria, the youngest sister of his lady, lived 
with them during the life of her sister, and so eontinued with Lord Y. 
till her death in 1754.1 

On the evening of April 2nd, 1755, Lord Y., sitting alone in the little 
parlour at H——, was scized witha fit of apoplexy; he articulated one 
sentence only to be understood, and continued speechless and insensible 
till the next morning, when he expired. 

His lordship’s family at the time consisted of the following domestics :— 
Isaac M., house steward and bailiff. Sarah P., housekeeper, who had 
lived in the family near forty years. Thomas P., coachman, husband to 
said Sarah, who had lived there upwards of forty years. Elizabeth B., 
housemaid, an old servant. Jane D., dairymaid. Mary B., cook. Joseph 
S., butler, Joseph, groom. Richard T., gardener, and so continued by 
Mr. Ricketts. Lord Y. had one son, who died at Westminster School, aged 
sixteen. 

Thomas P., his wife, and Elizabeth B. continued to have the care of the 
house during the lifetime of Mr. L., who usually came there for one month 
every year in the shooting season. On his death, in August, 1764, Lady NM. 
so created in her own right, since married to the Earl of H., determined to 
let H—— Mansion, and Mr. Ricketts took it in December following. Thomas 
P. was at that time lying dead in the house. His widow and Elizabeth 
B. quitted it on our taking possession in January, 1765. We removed 
thither from town, and had the same domestics that lived with us there, and 
till some time afterwards we had not any house-scrvant belonging to the 
neighbourhood. Soon after we were settled at H—— I frequently heard noises 
in the night, as of people shutting, or rather slapping doors with vehemence. 
Mr. Ricketts went often round the house on supposition there were either 
housebreakers or irregularity among his servants. In these searches he 
never could trace any person ; the servants were in their proper apartments, 
and no appearance of disorder. The noises continued to be heard, and I 
could conceive no other cause than that some of the villagers had false keys 
tolet themselves in and out at pleasure ; the only preventive to this evil 
was changing the locks, which was accordingly done, yet without the effeet 
we had reasonably expected. 

About six months after we came thither, Elizabeth Brelsford, nurse to 
our eldest son, Henry, then about eight months old, was sitting by him 
when asleep, in the room over the pantry, appropriated for the nursery, 
and, being a hot summer's evening, the door was open that faces the entrance 


ΓΑ tablet in H—— Church records that Honoria X. died on November 25th, 1754, 
in the 67th year of her age. 
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into the yellow bedchamber, which, with the adjoining dressing-room, was 
the apartment usually occupied by the lady of the house. She was sitting 
directly opposite to this door, and plainly saw (as she afterwards related) a 
gentleman in a drab-coloured suit of clothes go into the yellow room. She 
was in no way surprised at the time, but on the housemaid, Molly Newman, 
coming up with her supper, she asked what strange gentleman was come. 
Upon the other answering there was no one, she related what is already 
described, and desired her fellow-servant to accompany her to search the 
room ; this they did immediately without any appearance of what she had 
seen. She was much concerned and disturbed, and she was thoroughly 
assured she could no ways be deceived, the light being suflicient to distin- 
guish any object clearly. In some time after it was mentioned to me. 
1 treated it as the effect of fear or superstition, to which the lower class of 
people are so prone, and it was entirely obliterated from my mind till the 
late astonishing disturbances brought to my recollection this and other pre- 
vious circumstances. 

In the autumn of the same year George T , sou of the gardener of 
that name, who was then groom, crossing the great hall to go to bed, saw at 
the other end a man in a drab-coloured coat, whom he concluded to be the 
butler, who wore such coloured clothes, he being lately come and his livery 
not made. As he passed immediately upstairs to the room where all the 
men servants lay, he was in great astonishment to find the butler and the 
other men servants in bed. Thus the person he had seen in the hall 
remained unaccounted for, like the same person before described by the 
nurse ; and George T , how living, avers these particulars in the same 
manner he first related them. 

In the month of July, 1767, about seven in the evening, there were sitting 
in the kitchen, Thomas Wheeler, postilion ; Ann Hall, my own woman ; 
Sarah, waiting woman to Mrs. Mary Poyntz; and Dame Lacy ; the other 
servants were out excepting the cook, then employed in washing up her 
things in the scullery. 

The persons in the kitchen heard a woman come downstairs, and along 
the passage leading towards them, whose clothes rustled as of the stiffest 
silk ; and on their looking that way, the door standing open, a female figure 
rushed past, and out of the house door, as they conceived. Their view of 
her was imperfect: but they plainly distinguished a tall figure iu dark- 
coloured clothes. Dame Brown, the cook, instantly coming in, this figure 
passed close by her, and instantly disappeared. She described the person 
and drapery as before mentioned, and they all united in astonishment who 
or what this appearance could be ; and their surprise was heightened when 
a man, coming directly through the yard and into the house the way she 
went out, on being asked who the woman was he met, declared he had seen 
10 one. 

Ann Hall, since marricd to John Sparks, now living at Rogate, near 
Petersfield, will testify to the truth of this relation, as will Dame Brown, 
now living at Bramdean. The postilion is since dead. 

Meanwhile, the noises continued to be heard occasionally. Miss Parker's 
woman, Susan Maidstone, was terrified with the most dismal groans and 
rustling round her bed. At different times most of the servants were 
alarmed with noises that could no way be accounted for. In the latter end 
of the year 1769 Mr. Ricketts went to Jamaica; I continued at H—— with my 
three infant children and eight servants, whose names and connections were 
as follows :—Ann Sparks, late Ann Hall, my own woman, the daughter of 
very industrious parents. Sarah Horner, nurse, sister to a substantial 
farmer of that name, and of a family of integrity and property. | Hannah 
Streeter, uursemaid, of reputable parents and virtuous principles. Lucy 
Webb, housemaid, of honest principles. Dame Brown, cook, quiet and 
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regular. John Sparks, coachman. John Horner, postilion, aged sixteen 
years, eldest son to the farmer above-mentioned. Lewis Chanson, butler, 
a Swiss and of strict integrity. Richard T——, gardener, but did not 
live in the house. 

I have been thus particular in the deseription of those persons of whom 
my family was composed, to prove the improbability that a set of ignorant 
country people, excepting the Swiss alone, should league to carry on a 
diabolical scheme imputed to them so injuriously, and which in truth was 
far beyond the art and reach of man to compass. 

Some time after Mr. Ricketts left me, I—then lying in the bedroom over 
the kitchen—heard frequently the noise of some one walking in the room 
within, and the rustling as of silk clothes against the door that opened into 
my room, sometimes so loud and of such continuance as to break my rest. 
Instant search being often made, we never could discover any appearance 
of human or brute being. 

Repeatedly disturbed in the same manner, I made it my constant practice 
to search the room and closets within, and to secure the only door that led 
from that room on the inside in such manner as to be certain no one could 
gain entrance without passing through my own apartment, which was always 
made fast by a draw-bolt on the door. Yet this precaution did not preclude 
the disturbanee, which continued with little interruption. 

About this time an old man, living in the poor-house at W—-—- M——, 
came and desired to speak tome. When admitted, he told me he could not 
rest in his mind without acquainting me that his wife had often related to 
hiu that iu her younger days a carpenter, whom she had well known, had 
told her he was once sent for by Sir Hugh X., and directed by him to take up 
some boards in the dining-room, known in our time by the name of lobby, 
and that Sir Hugh had concealed something underneath which he, the car- 
penter, conceived was treasure, and then he was ordered to put down the 
boards in the same manner as they lay before. This account I repeated to 
Mr. Sainsbury, attorney to Lady H., that if he thought it were a probability 
he might have the floor taken up and examined. 

In February, 1770, Johu Sparks and Ann, his wife, quitted my service, 
and weut to live upon their farm at Rogate. In place of John Sparks 1 
hired Robert Camis, one of six sons of Roger and Mary Camis, of the 
parish of H——, and whose ancestors have been in possession of a little 
estate there upwards of four hundred years—a family noted for their moral 
and religious lives. In the room of Ann Sparks T hired Ruth Turpin, but 
she being disordered in mind continued with me but few months. I then 


took Elizabeth Godin, of A——, sister to an eminent grocer of that place. 
. . 3 . 2 . 2 

Lewis Chanson quitted me iu August, 1770, and I hired Edward Russel, now 

living with Mr. Harris, of A——, to succeed him. 


I mention these ehanges among my domestics, though iu themselves un- 
important, to evince the impossibility of a confederacy, for the eourse of 
nearly seven years, and with a succession of different persons, so that at the 
time of my leaving H—— I had not one servant that Lived with me at my 
first going thither, nor for some time afterwards. 

In the summer of 1770, one night that I was lying in the yellow bed- 
chamber (the same I have mentioned that the person in drab-coloured 
clothes was seen to enter) I had been in bed half an hour thoroughly 
awake, and without the least terror or apprehension on my spirits. I plainly 
heard the footsteps of a man, with plodding step, walking towards the foot 
of my bed, Ithought the danger too near to ring my bell for assistance, 
but sprang out of bed and in an instant was in the nursery opposite ; and 
with Hannah Streeter and a light I returned to seareh for what I had heard, 
but all in vain. There was a light burning in the dressing-room within, as 
usual, and there was no door or means of escape save at the one that opened 
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to the nursery. This alarm perplexed me more than any preceding, being 
within my own room, the footsteps as distinct as ever I heard, myself per- 
fectly awake and collected. 

T had, nevertheless, resolution to go to bed alone in the same room, and 
did not form any conclusion as to the cause of this very extraordinary dis- 
turbance. For some months afterwards I did not hear any noise that par- 
ticularly struck my attention, till, in November of the same year, I then 
being removed to the chintz bedroom over the hall, as a warmer apartment, 
I once or twice heard sounds of harmony, and one night in particular I heard 
three distinet and violent knocks as given with a club, or something very 
ponderous against a door below stairs ; it occurred to me that housebreakers 
must be forcing into some apartment, and I immediately rang my bell. No 
one hearing the summons, and the noise ceasing, I thought no further of it 
at that time. After this, and in the beginning of the year 1771, I was fre- 
quently sensible of a hollow murmuring that seemed to possess the whole 
house ; it was independent of wind, being equally heard on the calmest 
nights, and it was a sound I had never been accustomed to hear. 

On the morning of the 27th of February, when Elizabeth Godin came 
into my room, I inquired what weather. She replying in a’ very faint tone, 
I asked if she were ill. She said she was well, but had never in her life 
been so terrified as during the preceding night ; that she had heard the 
most dismal groans and fluttering round her bed most part of the night, that 
she had got up to search the room and up the chimney, and though it was a 
bright moonlight she could not discover anything. I did not pay much 
attention to her account, but it oceurred to me that should anyone tell her 
it was the rooin formerly occupied by Mrs. P., the old housekeeper, she 
would be afraid to lie there again. Mrs. P. dying a few days before at K-——, 
was brought and interred in H—— churchyard the evening of the night 
this disturbance happened. 

That very day five weeks, being the 2nd of April, [ waked between one 
and two o'clock, as I found by my watch, which, with a rushlight, was on a 
table close to my bedside. I lay thoroughly awake for some time, and then 
heard one or more persons walking to and fro in the lobby adjoining. I got 
out of bed and listened at the door for the space of twenty minutes, in which 
time I distinctly heard the walking with the addition of a loud noise like 
pushing strongly against a door. Being thus assured my senses were not 
deceived I determined to ring my bell, to which I had before much reluet- 
ance on account of disturbing the nursery maid, who was very ill of a fever. 

Elizabeth Godin during her illness lay in the room with my sons, and 
came immediately on hearing my bell. Thoroughly convinced there were 
persons in the lobby, before I opened my door, I asked her if she saw no 
one there. On her replying in the negative, I went out to her, examined 
the window, which was shut, looked under the couch, the only furniture of 
concealment there ; the chimney board was fastened, and when removed, 
all was clear behind it. She found the door into the lobby shut, as it was 
every night. After this examination I stood in the middle of the room, 
pondering with much astonishment, when suddenly the door that opens into 
the little recess leading to the yellow apartment sounded as if played to and 
fro by a person standing behind it. This was more than I could bear un- 
moved. Iran into the nursery and rang the bell there that goes into the 
men’s apartments. Robert Camis came to the door at the landing place, 
which door was every night secured, so that no person could get to that floor 
uuless through the windows. Upon opening the door to Robert I told him 
the reason I had to suppose that someone was intrenched behind the door I 
before mentioned, and giving him a light and arming him with a billet of 
wood, myself and Elizabeth Godin waited the event. Upon opening the 
floor there was not any being whatever, and the yellow apartment was 
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locked, the key hanging up, and a great bolt drawn across the outside door, 
as usual when not in use. There was then no further retreat or hiding 
place. After dismissing Robert and securing the door, I went to bed in my 
sons’ room, and about half an hour afterwards heard three distinct knocks, 
as described before ; they seemed below, but I could not then or ever after 
ascertain the place. "Phe next night I lay in my own room ; I nowand then 
heard noises and frequently the hollow murmur. 

On the 7th of May, exactly the day five weeks from the 2nd of April, 
this murmur was unconunonly loud. I could not sleep, apprehending it the 
prelude to some greater noise. I got up and went to the nursery, stayed 
there till half an hour past three, and then, being daybreak, I thought I 
should get some sleep in my own apartment; I returned and lay till ten 
minutes before four,and then the great hall door directly under me was slapped 
to with the utmost violence, so as to shake my room perecivably. I jumped 
out of bed to the window that commands the porch. There was light to dis- 
tinguish every object, but none to be seen that could account for what I had 
heard. Upon examining the door it was found fast locked and bolted as 
usual. 

From this time I determined to have my woman lic in a little bed in my 
room. ‘The noises grew more frequent, and she was always sensible of the 
saine sounds, and much in the same direction as they struck me. Harassed 
and perplexed, I was yet very unwilling to divulge my embarrassment. I had 
taken every method to investigate the cause, and could not discover the 
least appearance of trick ; on the contrary, I became convinced it was beyond 
th» power of any mortal agent to perform, but knowing how exploded such 
opinions were, I kept them in my own bosom, and hoped my resolution 
would enable me to support whatever might befall. 

After Midsummer the noises became every night more intolerable. They 
began before I went to bed, and with intermissions were heard till after 
broad day in the morning. 1 could frequently distinguish articulate sounds, 
and usually a shrill female voice would begin, and then two others with 
deeper and manlike tone seemed to join in the discourse, yet, though this 
conversation sounded as if close to me, I never could distinguish words. 

I have often asked Elizabeth Godin if she heard any noise, and of what sort. 
She as often described the sceming conversation in the manner I have 
related, and other noises. One night in particular my bed curtains rustled, 
and sounded as if dragged by a person walking against them. I then asked 
her if she heard any noise and of what kind. She spoke of it exactly in the 
manner F have done. Several times I heard sounds of harmony within the 
room—no distinct or regular notes, but a vibration of harmonious tones ; 
walking, talking, knocking, opening and slapping of doors were repeated 
every night. My brother, who had not long before returned from the 
Mediterranean, had been to stay with me, yet so great was my reluctance to 
relate anything beyond the bounds of probability that I could not bring 
myself to disclose my embarrassed situation to the friend and brother who 
could most essentially serve and comfort me. The noises continuing in the 
same manner when he was with me, I wished to learn if he heard them, and 
one morning F carelessly said : * I was afraid last night the servants would 
disturb you, and rang my bell to order them to bec ." He replied he had 
not heard them. The morning after he left me to return to Portsmouth, 
about three o'clock and daylight, Elizabeth Godin and myself both awake-— 
she had been sitting up in bed looking round her, expecting as she always 
did to sce something terrible—I heard with infinite astonishment the 
most loud, deep, tremendous noise, which seemed to rush and fall with 
infinite velocity and force on the lobby floor adjoining to my room. 1 
started up, and called to Godin, “Good God ! did you hear that noise?" She 
made no reply; on repeating the question, she answered with a faltering 
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voice, ** She was so frightened she scarce durst speak." Just at that in- 
stant we heard a shrill and dreadful shriek, seeming to proeeed from under 
the spot where the rushing noise fell, and repeated three or four times, 
growiug fainter as it seemed to descend, till it sank into earth. Hannah 
Streeter, who lay in the room with my children, heard the same noises, and 
was so appalled she lay for two hours almost deprived of sense and motion, 
Having heard little of the noises preceding, and that little she did not 
regard, she had rashly expressed a wish to hear more of them, and from that 
night till she quitted the house there was scarce a night past that she did 
not hear the sound as if some person walked towards her door, and pushed 
against it, as though attempting to force it open. This alarm, so more than 
commonly horrible, determined me to impart the whole series to my brother 
on his return to H—, expected in a week, The frequency of the noises, 
harassing to my rest, and getting up often at unreasonable hours, fixed a slow 
fever and deep cough, iny health was much impaired, but my resolution firm. 
I remained in anxious expectation of my brother, and he being detained a 
week longer at Portsmouth than he had foreseen, it occurred to me to 
endeavour, by changing my apartment, to obtain a little rest ; I removed to 
that formerly occupied by Elizabeth Godin ; I did not mention niy intention 
till ten at night, when the room was prepared, and I went to bed soon after. 
I had scarce lain down when the same noises surrounded me that I before 
have related, and I mention the cireumstance of changing my room without 
previous notice, to prove tlic impossibility of a plan of operations being so 
suddenly conveyed to another part of the house were they such as human 
agents could achieve. The week following I was comforted by the arrival of 
my brother. However desirous to impart the narrative, yet I forbore till 
the next morning ; I wished him to enjoy a night’s rest, and therefore 
tented myself with preparing him to hear on the morrow the most astonish- 
ing tale that ever assailed his ears, and that he must summon all his trust 
of my veracity to meet my relation. He replied it was scarce possible for 
me to relate any matter he could not believe, little divining the uature of 
what I had to offer to his faith. 
The next morning I began my narrative, to which he attended with 
mixed surprise and wonder. Just as I had finished, Captain Luttrell, our 
neighbour at K——, chancing to call,induced my brother to impart the whole to 
him, who in a very friendly manner offered to unite his endeavours to inves- 
tigate the cause. It was then agreed he should come late in the evening, and 
divide the night watch between them, keeping profoundly secret there was 


any such intention. My brother took the precaution, accompanied by his 


own servant, John Bolton, to go into every apartment, particularly those on 


the first and attic story, examined every place of concealment, and saw each 
door fastened, save those to chambers occupied by the family ; this done, he 
went to bed in the room over the servants’ hall. 

Captain Luttrell and my brother’s man with arms sat up in the chintz 
room adjoining, and my brother was to be called on any alarm. 

1 lay that night in Elizabeth Godin’s room, and the children in the 
nurseries ; thus every chamber on that floor was occupied. I bolted and 
locked the door that opened to that floor from the back stairs, so that there 
was no entrance unless through the room where Captaiu Luttrell kept 
watch. 

As soon as Í lay down, I heard a rustling as of a person close to the door. 
1 ordered Elizabeth Godin to sit up a while, and if the noise continued, to 
go and acquaint Mr. Luttrell. 


She heard it, and instantly Mr. Luttrell’s room door w 
and we heard him speak. 


I must now give his account as related to my brother and myself the next 
morning. 


con- 


as thrown open, 
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He said he heard the footsteps of a person walking across the lobby, that 
he instantly threw the door open, and called, ‘‘ Who goes there?” That 
something flitted past him, when my brother directly called out ** Look 
against my door." He was awake, and heard what Mr. Luttrell had said, 
and also the continuance of the same noise till it reached his door. He arose 
and joined Mr. Luttrell. Both astonished, they heard various other noises, 
examined everywhere, found the staircase door fast secured as I had left it. 
[ lay so near, and had never closed my eyes, no one could go to that coor 
unheard. My brother and his man proceeded up stairs, and found the ser- 
vants in their own rooms, and all doors closed as they had seen just before. 
They sat up together, my brother and Mr. Luttrell, till break of day, when 
my brother returned to his own chamber. About that time, as I imagined, 
I heard the chintz room door opened and slammed to with the utmost 
violence, and immediately that of the hall chamber opened and shut in the 
same manner, I mentioned to Godin my surprise that my brother, who 
was ever attentive not to alarm or disturb the children, should hazard both 
by such vehement noise. An hour after I heard the house door open and 
slam in the same way, so as to shake the house. No one person was then 
up, for as I had never slept, 1 heard the servants rise and go down about 
half an hour afterwards. When we were assembled at breakfast, I observed 
the noise my brother had made with the doors. 

Mr. Luttrell replied, ** T assure you Jervis made not the least noise ; it 
was your door and the next I heard opened and slapped in the way you 
describe.” 

My brother did not hear either. He afterwards acknowledged to mc 
that when gone to bed and Mr. Luttrell and I were sitting below, he heard 
dreadful groans and various noises that he was then and after unable to 
account for. His servant was at that time with mine below. 

Captain Luttrell declared the disturbances of the preceding night were of 
such a nature that the house was an unfit residence for any human being. 
My brother, though more guarded in his expressions, concurred in that 
opinion, and the result of our deliberations was to send an express to Mr. 
Sainsbury, Lady H.'s steward, to request he would come over immediately 
on à very particular oecasion, with which he would be made acquainted on 
his arrival. 

Unluckily, Mr. Sainsbury was confined with the gout, and sent over his 
clerk, a youth of fifteen, to whom we judged it useless and improper to 
divulge the circumstances. - 

My brother sat up every night of the week he then passed at H——. In 
the middle of one of these nights I was surprised with the sound of a gun or 
pistol let off near me, immediately followed by groans as of a person in 
agonies, or expiring, that seemed to proceed between my chamber and the 
next, the nursery. I sent Godin to Nurse Horner, to ask if she had heard 
any noise ; she had not. Upon my inquiry the next morning of my brother, 
he had [not] heard it, though the report and groans were loud and deep. 

Several instances occurred where very loud noises were heard by one or 
two persons, when those equally near and in the same direction were not 
sensible of the least impression. 

As the watching every night made it necessary for my brother to gain 
rest in the day, he usually lay down after dinner. During one of these 
times he was gone to rest. I had sent the children and their attendants ont 
to walk, the durymaid gone to milk, the cook in the seullery, my own 
woman with my brother’s man sitting together in the servants’ hall ; I, 
reading in the parlour, heard my brother’s bell ring with great quickness. I 
van to his room, and he asked me if I had heard any noise, '' because," said 
he, “as I was lying wide awake an immense weight seemed to fall through 
the ceiling to the floor just by that mahogany press, and it is impossible I 
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should be deceived.” His man was by this time comc up, and said he was 
sitting underneath the room as I before mentioned, and heard not the least 
noise. The inquiry and attention my brother devoted to investigate this 
affair was sueh as from the reach of his capacity and ardent spirit might be 
expected ; the result was his earnest request that I would quit the place, 
and when obliged to return to Portsmouth, that I would permit him to send 
Mr. Nichols, his Lieutenant of Marines, and an old friend of the family, to 
eontinue till ny removal with me. 

One eireumstance is of a nature so singularly striking that I eannot omit 
to relate it. In one of our evening’s conversations on this wonderful train 
of disturbances I mentioned a very extraordinary effeet I had frequently 
observed in a favourite cat that was usually in the parlour with me, and when 
sitting on table or chair with accustomed unconcern she would suddenly 
slink down as if struck with the greatest terror, conceal herself under my 
chair, and put her head close to my feet. In a short spaee of time she would 
come forth quite unconcerned. I had not long given him this account before 
it was verified to him in à striking manuer. We neither then, nor I at other 
times, pereeived the least noise that could give alarm to the animal, nor did 
I ever perceive the like effect before these disturbances, nor afterwards 
when she was removed with me to another habitation. The servants gave 
the same aeeount of a spaniel that lived in the house, but to that, as I did 
not witness, I cannot testify. 

There is another eopy, and no more to be taken unless either be de- 
stroyed. Mary Rickerts. 

These two narratives are for my grand-daughters Martha and Henrietta 
Jervis, not to be read until twenty-one or upwards, nor then unless their 
nerves are firm. The letters, &c., belonging to be earefully preserved. 


First Narrative, IN Mes. Ricxerts’s Hanpwritinc. To ΡΕ READ AT 
LEISURE. 
* * * * * # + 

£60 reward was offered on discovery by Lady Y., whieh Mr. Ricketts, on 
his return, increased to £100. The Bishop of W—-- lent me the old Palace at 
W-——, to oeeupy at raees or on any publie occasion, and thither 1 removed 
when it was no longer thought proper I should remain at H—— ; and when 
I left, the Bishop of St. Asaph offered me his house in town, where I stayed 
till I had taken one in Curzon Street. 

What determined my removal to W—— was, after trying to obtain rest 
by removing to Dame Camis’s house, when I returned to the mansion I was 
soon after assailed by a noise I never before heard, very near me, and the 
terror I felt not to be described. It then appeared I was no longer to be 
supported, after my brother was convinced I ought not to delay my removal. 
I therefore accepted the earnest invitation of my friends Mr. and Mrs. New- 
bolt, and continued with them till W—— was prepared for my dear chil- 
dren, where we remained till November, with the exception of three days, 
with Dr. Gilbert, Canon of S , and his daughter ; and there Lord Radnor 
—then Lord Folkestone—was very desirous to see the lady that eame from 
the haunted house. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph opposed, on the ground that such means were 
unworthy the Deity to employ, while the good Bishop of W——, when I 
related that Robert Camis had been thrice called at the window in a voiee 
he well remembered, that of the steward of the late Lord Y., said he should 
have conjured him by the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ; which I 
told him, but believe no such oceasion occurred, or courage failed. This 
steward stole his lord’s gold buckles, and was much suspected of other dis- 
honesty ; whence, probably, arose the idea of eoneealed treasure, I never 
heard that any was found, 
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When Lord Y. was seized with the fic that carried him off, he called to 
his man, ‘Cut a vein, cut a vein!" but no vein was cut. The excellent 
Dame Camis, from whom I had much information of the X. and Y. family. 
Dr. Durnford, minister of B——, who performed duty at H--—, also told 
me that, in the number of years he had officiated, he had never known her 
miss Divine Service, unless illness of any one of her family or of herself 
prevented. 

When Mr. Ricketts returned from Jamaica, having continued to keep 
H—— on account of our cattle and the manor, Mr. Ricketts took the Parson- 
age where we resided for two years, when the purchase of Longwood was 
made, and we removed thither. 


Narrative No. 2, ix Mrs. Rickerrs’s HANDWRITING, AND ATTESTED BY 
HER SECOND Sox, EDWARD Jervis RICKETTS, AFTERWARDS VISCOUNT 
ST. VINCENT. 

After Mrs. Ricketts had quitted H—— House, and before possession 
had been given to Lady H., the keys were left with Dame Camis, who came 
over every fair day to open the windows, she living close by. 

Mr. George Ricketts and Mr. Poyntz Rickctts, active young men in the 
prime of life, were walking to and fro close to the house on the paddock side, 
when a great noise was heard within it, upon which one of them said, **'They 
are at their tricks again, let us go in and see." They lost no time getting 
through the drawing-room window on the ground floor, and proceeding 
throughout the house. No living creature was to be found in it, neither 
was there any appearance of anything that could have been moved so as to 
occasion the sounds they heard. 

(Signed) EDWARD Jervis RICKETTS. 


NARRATIVE No. 3.—NOTES TAKEN BY OSBORNE ΜΛΕΚΠΑΝ, ESQ., FROM 
Mrs. Ricxerts’s DICTATION. 

Miss Parker, mentioned in page 8 (page 14 of the pamphlet), was after- 
wards Lady St. Vincent, who with her sister (afterwards Mrs. Heathcote) 
was staying in the house during the time their father, Chief Baron Parker, 
was going tho circuit. 


Tt is understood that when Mrs. Ricketts left H—— she went to the 
palace of the Bishop of W——, of which his kindness gave her the occasional 


use, she being an intimate friend and relation to his wife. After Mrs. 
Ricketts left H—— (say within a year) another family (Mr. Lawrence) came 
to reside there, who stayed about a year and theu suddenly quitted it. 

After this the house was never occupied. On being pulled down there 
was found by the workmen under the floor of one of the rooms a small skull, 
said to be that of a monkey ; but the matter was never brought forward by 
any regular inquiry, or professional opinion resorted to as to the real nature 
of the skull. 

The first appearance of anything being seeu or heard was before Mrs. 
Ricketts took possession of H——, which did not come to her knowledge 
until some time after the disturbances had been heard in the house. Joseph 
(the groom) then being one of the servants left in occupation of the house, 
and being in bed in the garret, the moon shining brightly into the room, and 
he being clearly awake, saw a man in a drab coat with his hands behind him, 
in the manner his late master held them, looking steadfastly upon him. 

Note by Martha H. G. Jervis.— A number of papers (broadsides, ὥς.) 
which had been concealed during the civil wars were found under the floor 
of the lobby when the house was pulled down, and a small box contaming 
what was said to be the skull of a monkey. 

Notes in the handwriting of Martha Honora Georgina Jervis, elder of 
Mrs. Ricketts’s two grand-daughters, to whom the manuscripts were left, 
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and seeond wife of Osborne Markham, Esq., the writer of the foregoing 
pages :— 
Narrative BY Martua H. G. Jervis. 
Rosehill, July 10th, 1818. 
I ealled on old Luey Camis at the farm and inquired if she had recently 
heard of Hannah Streeter. She replied that she lived at the Lower Brook, 


W——, and that she (Luey) had bcen to see her last year, and asked 
if she remembered having been disturbed by the noises at H——, particu- 


larly one night when the other servants were gone to bed, when, being in 
the servants’ hall, they heard a sound as of the great iron brazier falling 
through the roof of the pantry (over which there was no room), and that it 
went ** Twirl! twirl ! twirl /" till it sank in the ground. They were so much 
terrified that Lucy would not venture up to the garrets, but slept that night 
in the nursery. They found the brazier the next morning in the place where 
it had been left. 

When Lord St. Vineent was in the house, and the servants were sus- 
pected of making the disturbances, Mrs. Ricketts went one night for some- 
thing she wanted to the housekeeper’s room, whieh opened into the kitchen, 
where the domestics were all assembled at supper. She then heard noises, 
and was near fainting, and called to some one to accompany her up to her 
brother. 

The morning after Mrs. P.’s interment Elizabeth Godin eomplained to 
the other servants that she had been dreadfully disturbed the preceding 
night, and that soon after she was in bed something fell with force against 
. the window, succeeded by a dismal groan. 

Lucy said, ‘God knows whether these noises were not in consequenee of 
their sins.” 

I replied, ** What did you suppose they were guilty of ? " 

She said, ‘‘God knows whether she had a child and killed it; but I 
eannot say ; it is not for us to suspect them, God knows.” 

She spoke of Mrs. Ricketts in the highest terms and with many tcars ; 
said she did so much good in the neighbourhood that it was very unlikely 
any should seck to drive her away, above all, her servants, who loved her 
and were in perfeet harmony with each other. 

One night Luey slept in a small bed in Mrs. Ricketts’s room, Elizabeth 
Godin being ill. Mrs. Ricketts woke her and asked if she did not hear 
music, which she did, and ‘‘the steps of some one moving stately to it." 
The noises seemed mostly in the lobby and the yellow and adjoining 
chambers. 

Lucy said that when Mr. Lawrenee afterwards took possession of the 
house he forbid the servants from saying a word of the disturbances under 
penalty of losing their places. She heard that once, as his housemaid was 
standing in the lobby, a female figure rushed by and disappeared, but of the 
truth of this she could not vouch. 

The foregoing information was given me by Lucy Camis, who was per- 
fcetly colleeted, and I merely made such queries as should lead her on with- 
out in any degree prompting her recollection. 

Martua H. G. JERVIS. 


Nores anp REMARKS By THE Marquis or Bure, 

This ease is very interesting, and seems of greater evidential value thai 
many iu which it is possible to interrogate the witnesses, beeause, although 
the cvents took place 120 years ago, the witnesses in this instance were very 
numerous and various as well as simultaneous and eonsentient, some of 
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them of quite exceptional intelligence, and very great trouble was taken to 
observe and sift the facts, and to record them at the time in the numerous 
doeuments heretofore reprinted. 

What small and hypothetical explanation the phenomena will bear inust 
depend in a great measure upon the history of the house, and the following 
notes have been compiled not only from the printed pamphlet but also from 
Burke's Extinct Baronetage, and his Estinct Peerage, and Extant Peerage, 
and Collins’s Peerage. 

The family whose home this house was, was an ancient one, but was 
originally of M., in S——shire. The first who lived at H—— appears to 
have been Sir Thomas X., knight, described in the Heraldic Visitation of 
1623 (Berry’s County Genealogist—Hauts) as ** Sir Thomas [X.] of M——, and 
now of H——, 1623.” It seems not improbable that he built the house, which 
is described in the pamphlet as ‘‘the old manor-house.” It is a pity that 
there is no description, plan, or drawing of the house, It seems to have 
been small, as all the servants except the housekeeper or lady’s maid, and 
the nurse, slept in the attics, and Mrs. Ricketts remarks that when two 
people were staying there every room on the bedroom floor was occupied. 
On the ground floor there was a drawing-room, probably also the little 
parlour (unless these were the same) where Lord Y. was taken ill, and, it is 
to be presumed, a dining-room. There was also a large hall, seemingly used 
as a servants’ hall. There were two staircases, a principal and a back stair, 
and from the foot of one of these a passage ran past the kitchen to an outer 
door, perhaps the main house door. Off the kitchen was a housekeeper's 
room, and near it a seullery. There was also a pantry, over which there 
was no room, On the bedroom floor there was a principal bedroom, the 
yellow one, which had a dressing-room opening near the back stair. The 
yellow bedroom itself opened into a recess, and this into a lobby, a place 
with one window and a fireplace, which Mrs. Ricketts says had been used 
as à dining-room. Opposite the door of the yellow room was that of the 
nursery ; over the hall was another bedroom, called the chintz room, and 
another room. On this floor also there was at least one other room, usually 
oceupied by the housekeeper or lady's maid. At the top of the principal 
staircase was a landing from which was a way to go up to the attics. 

Sir Thomas married Elizabeth, daughter and co-heir of John G. of W—, 
B——shire, son and heir of Sir John G. of the same, and had at least three 
sons, Hugh, Thomas, and John. He was probably an old inan in 1623, as 
his sister Joan had married George L., of D——, S——shire, who was High 
Sheriff of that county in 1593. He seems to have died soon after the 
visitation, as his eldest son, Sir High X., was created a baronet in 1627. He 
is said to have married Sarah, daughter and co-heir of Ambrose D., of L., 
W—-—shire, and to have died about 1049, 

Sir Hugh X., son of the preceding, and second, baronet, is the Sir Hugh X. 
mentioned in the pamphlet as having concealed some papers under the floor 
of the dinmg-room, called by the Ricketts the lobby. These papers are 
stated to have been found when the house was pulled down, and to have 
been ‘broadsides, &c., which had been concealed during the civil wars.” 
They were probably compromising under the Republican Government, but, 
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after the Restoration, were either forgotten by Sir Hugh or regarded with 
indifference. Under this floor also was found a small box containing a 
little skull, which * was said to be that of a monkey ; but the matter was 
never brought forward by any regular inquiry or professional opinion 
resorted to as to the real nature of the skull." It is not stated whether the 
box containing this eurious object was found along with the papers, or under 
another part of the floor. It is impossible to conceive any motive to induce 
either Sir Hugh or anybody else who possessed a monkey's skull as a 
zoological euriosity—the ouly reason why they could have had it at all—to 
bury it in a box underneath a floor. It is not stated whether the skull fitted 
closely into the box, or whether there might have been room for anything 
else. A further remark will be made on this skull at the end of this paper. 

This Sir Hugh X. married twice. His first wife was Catherine, daughter 
and heir of Sir John T., of L——, H— —shire, only baronet of that name, as 
created in 1660, and who died without male issue in 1672. His second wife 
was Mary, daughter of John Y. It is not stated which of these ladies 
was the mother of Mary X., afterwards Mrs. Y. Sir Hugh cau scarcely 
have been less than 80 years of age when he died in 1719, and as he left no 
male issue, the baronetcy became extinct. He seems to have left several 
daughters, but I have only the names of Mary, the eldest, and Honoria, the 
youngest. 

Mary X. was married on May 10th, 1719 (the same yearas her father’s 
death, but doubtless before that event), to Edward Y., third sou of Ralph Y., 
tirst Lord Y. of S——, S—--shire. Mrs. Y. had issue, a son S., who died, at 
Westminster School, aged 16, anda daughter, Mary. She herself died in 
July, 1740. 

Edward Y., her widower, continued to live constantly at H—---,and with 
him continued to reside her sister Honoria, as she had already been used to 
do in her sister's lifetime. Collins usually gives very full biographical 
notices, but this case is a curious exception, as he gives nothing but alliances 
and a very few dates. That of Edward Y.'s birth is not mentioned, but as 
his father died on August 5th, 1689, he cannot have been under 50 years of 
age at the death of his wife in 1740. His daughter Mary married, 
September 3rd, 1750, the Right Hou. Henry B. L., fourth son of 
William L., first Earl of D—--. On the death of the second of his elder 
brothers, January 23rd, 1742, he succeeded to the peerage of Y. According 
to Collins he died at A——, B——shire (which is there called his seat, but 
which appears more probably to have been that of his niece Charlotte, 
daughter of his brother the third Lord Y., in right of her mother, whose 
property it was), on April 13th, 1755, and was buried at H—— ; but according 
to the pamphlet, which appears more likely to be correct, he died suddenly, 
at H——, on the morning of April 3rd; from an apoplectic fit with which he 
had been seized on the preceding eveuing. 

Mary Y., his only daughter and surviving child, was presumably born 
not later than 1730, and was married, as already stated, on September 3rd, 
1750, to Mr. L. Mr. L. was a politician of eminence, aud though for a 
short time Envoy Extraordinary at Berlin, seems to have returued to England 
in 1749. Mrs. L. seems entirely to have abandoned H——, which remained 
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in the charge of a few servants, Mr. L. only eoming there usually for one 
month in the shooting season, presumably September or Oetober. Mr. and 
Mrs. L. seem to have had only one child, Henry Y. L., born February 22nd, 
1757. "On May 20th, 1760, Mrs. L. was created Lady Y. in her own 
right, with remainder to her male issue by Mr. L. In 1762 Mr. L. was 
turned out of offiee (to use his own expression) and retired into private life. 
He died August 21st, 1764. After this his widow proeeeded to try aud let 
H— —, and the phenomena mentioned in the pamphlet, which had, however, 
eommeneed very soon, as appears, after her father Lord Y.’s death, took plaee. 
On October 11th, 1768, she became the second wife of Wills H., then Earl of 
H——, but created in 1789 (after her death) Marquess of D——. By him she 
had no issue. She was, as is reeorded, fully eognisant of the phenomena 
and even made a sort of apparent attempt to have them investigated, 
with a view to show that they were caused by trickery. It seems also probable 
that it was by her orders that the house was pulled down. She died July 
29th, 1780. 

Her son, Henry Y. L., sueeeeded her as seeond Lord Y. of the new 
ereation. He had married, in 1779, the year preeeding her death, Mary 
C., daughter of A. O., first Viscount C., by whom (who died in 1804) he 
had a daughter Mary, married, August 11th, 1803, to John D., second Lord 
Z. Lord Y. died without male issue in 1820, and the peerage thereupon 
expired. Lady Z. died Oetober 21st, 1864. The property of H—— was 
apparently settled upon her second son and deseended to his heirs. 

It would be interesting to know whether any abnormal phenomena are now 
or are reeorded to have ever been observed on or about the site of the old 
house, whether occupied by the new house or not. 

The following is a chronologieal arrangement of the facts, as far as they 
relate to the phenomena orto the persons who were or may have been 
connected with them. 

1715. In or previous to this year Thomas P., eoachman to Lord Y., 
entered the service of the family, since he had been more than forty years 
with them when Lord Y. died in 1755, and he can hardly have been under 
15 years of age at the time. Some time after this Sarah P., his wife, entered 
the serviee of the family, since she had been nearly forty years with them 
in 1755, and a similar assumption may be made as to her age. 

° 1719. May 10th. Marriage of Mary X. to Edward Y. 

Same year. Death of her father, Sir Hugh X., aged about 80. 

1740. July. Death of Mrs. Y. Her sister Honoria goes on living 
with Mr. Y. 

1742. January 23rd. Mr. Y. beeomes Lord Y. 

1750. September 3rd. Marriage of his daughter, Mary Y., to Mr. L. 

1794. [November 25th.] Death.of Honoria X., aged [66]. 

1755. April 2nd. Lord Y. seized with a fit, and dies the next morning, 
agedat least 65. Itisremarkable that his cries to be bled were not eomplied 
with, as though those about him wished him to die. 

After this all the servants were dismissed, except the P.’s and Elizabeth 
B., and Riehard T., the gardener, who lived out of the house. The house 
is only oeeupied by Mr. L. for a month in the autumn, a time as to whieh 
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we are not informed that any phenomena were ever observed, at least till the 
middle of November, which is rather past the shooting season. The 
phenomena were in fact specially observable about April 2nd (Lord Y.’s 
anniversary), February, after Mrs. P.’s death, July, and at least in 1771, 
the beginning of August. It would appear from the Cheltenham ease that 
such things have a tendency to recur at anniversaries : we do not know the 
day of the death of Isaac M., nor the date of any crime, if crime there were. 
It may, however, be remarked that July was the month of the death of 
Mrs. Y. (Mary X.), a woman who may have been deeply wronged by the 
rivalry of a younger sister. 

Before, however, the dismissal of the other servants, and therefore 
very soon after Lord Y.'s death, the first phenomenon occurred. The 
groom Joseph saw in his room, by bright moonlight, a man in a drab 
coat, whom he evidently took to be “his old master," d.e., Lord Y. 
It does not appear to have been very distinct, since the mark of identity 
he specified was the way in whieh the hands were held : not much import- 
ance for such a purpose ean generally be assigned to such a thing, since 
automatic tricks, such as movements of the hands, are particularly affected 
by heredity ; but in this ease none of Lord Y.’s ancestors had ever inhabited 
the house. 

Among the dismissed servants was Isaac M., house steward, He is 
spoken of as dishonest. If such dishonesty were, as indicated, notorious, 
his impunity appears strange, and looks as if he had some hold over Lord Y. 
The time of his death is not mentioned, but it must have been before or not 
long after February, 1770, as his voice was heardand recognised by Robert 
Camis, who entered Mrs. Ricketts’s service at that time, and does not 
appear to have lived in the house long after she left in August, 1771. 
Camis’s latest information is in November of that year. Henceforward 
disturbances similar to those suffered by the Ricketts took place in the house. 

1760. May 20th. Mrs. L. was created Lady Y. in her own right. 

1764, August 21st. Mr. L. died. His widow, Lady Y., then tried to 
let the house. 

Same year. December. Thomas P. died, aged about 70, and was 
lying dead in the house when it was taken by the Ricketts family. 

1765. January. The Ricketts family entered into occupation, with 
an entirely new set of servants, all strangers from London, and Mrs. P. 
and Elizabeth D. left. Noises as of slamming doors were continually heard, 
though no door was ever found open, and à new set of locks was fixed to 
them but without any result. Same year. July. The gentleman in drab, 
apparently the same seen by the groom Joseph about ten years before, aud 
believed by him to be Lord Y., was seen towards evening. Same year. 
Autumn. The same figure was seen in the great hall, at night, by the 
groom George Turner. 

1767. July. A woman dressed in dark clothes which rustled, as though 
of very stiff silk, was seen. 

Occasional noises were afterwards heard, including groans and rustling, 

1768. Lady Y. (Mary Y., Mrs. L.) married Lord H. 

1769. End of the year. Mr, Ricketts went to Jamaica. 
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Mrs. Ricketts afterwards heard footsteps and the rustling of silk. 

1770. February. The servants John and Anne Sparks left, and Robert 
Camis and Elizabeth Godin came. Same year. Summer. Mrs. Ricketts 
hears heavy men’s footsteps in her room. Same year. August. Lewis 
Chanson the Swiss left and Edward Russel came. Same year. November. 
Mrs. Ricketts changed her room, and in the new one heard music, once 
three heavy knocks, and afterwards, and in 

1771, the beginning of the year, a frequent sound like the murmuring 
wind throughout the house. Same year. February 26th. Mrs. -P., who 
had died a few days before, probably aged between 60 and 70, was buried 
at H , and that night Elizabeth Godin, sleeping in the room which 
the deceased had formerly occupied, heard much groaning and fluttering. 

Same year. April 2nd. (Sixteenth anniversary of Lord Y.’s fatal 
seizure.) A variety of sounds, concluding with three heavy knocks, as 
before (two separate accounts) After this the noises continued. 

Same year. May 7th. Great accession of the disturbances hence- 
forward. Same year, after Midsummer, the disturbances became much 
worse. A woman and two inen now often heard talking. 

Mr. Jervis (afterwards Lord St. Vincent) came to stay with his sister. 
The day after he left, the peculiar crash was heard, followed by piercing 
shrieks, dying away as though sinking into the earth. The nurse, Hannah 
Streeter, expresscs a wish to hear more, and thenceforth is troubled every 
night. Mr. Jervis returns, and with Captain Luttrell, and his own servant, 
sits up night after night, &c., hearing the divers sounds, &c. 

My. Jervis left before August 9th, and his sister and family very soon 
after. Mrs. Ricketts seems to have once returned, first to the Camis’s house, 
and then to the manor-house, but there heard a sound she had never heard 
before, which caused her indescribable terror, and which she docs not 
describe. Sameyear. September. Lady H. sent her agent, Mr. Sainsbury, 
to sit up in the house. Whether he did so or not is not stated, and he can 
hardly have done so more than one night. 

A reward of £50, then £60, and finally £100 was offered for detection, 
but with no result. 

1772. Some time within a year the house was let to a family named 
Lawrence, who endeavonred, by threatening the servants, to stifle their 
statements. An apparition of a woman was said to have appeared once, 

1773. Ina year the Lawrences left suddenly. 

The house was never again inhabited and was pulled down, 


In the phenomena themselves there is not much that is very remarkable. 
They consist mainly of percussive and explosive sounds, and bear generally 
a very great resemblance to those which Fr. Hayden, S.J., heard at Ballechin, 
which he detailed to Mr. Huggins and myself, and of which I wrote an 
account to Mr. Myers. It will be observed that the intelligences seemed 
desirous to attract attention, as the phenomena became much more marked 
when watched for by Mr. Jervis &c., and were very fully bestowed upon 
Hannah Streeter, when she had expressed a wish to hear them. They also 
became very marked after the death of Mrs. P., as though the spirits were 
disturbed by hers having joined them. 
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There seems to be little doubt, both from the dates, &e., and from the 
groom Joseph’s recognition, that the figure in drab was that of Lord Y. 

Isaac M., the dishonest house-steward, was also recognised by his voice 
by Robert Camis. 

Some of the phenomena which occurred in Mrs. P.’s room and elsewhere 
on the night of her funeral, and subsequently, may be attributed to her, 
but a phantom of another woman had been scen and heard for years before 
her death. This phantom appeared to be dressed in rich silk, and moved 
more quickly than a very old woman would naturally do. Al the indications 
seem to point to Honoria X., Lord Y.’s sister-in-law, who had pre-deceased 
him, perhaps by only a few months. 

Lucy Camis, who certainly knew a great many more facts than we do, 
suggested that certain persons were suffering for their sins, and said that 
God knew whether ‘‘she” had a child and killed it. No one is mentioned 
to whom the pronoun ‘‘she” can refer except Honoria X., and the impu- 
tation is that she had unlawful relations with her brother-in-law, Lord Y., 
and that a crime was committed in which the old housekeeper, Mrs. P., and 
the dishonest steward, Isaac M., were accomplices. 

It seems to be suggested that the skull which was found in a small box 
under the floor of the lobby when the house was pulled down, was the head 
of the child, and it is extremely suspicious that it was said to be a monkey’s 
(it being absolutely inexplicable that a monkey’s skull should be buried in a 
small box under the floor of a room), but that no inquiry was ever made, or 
the object shown to a medical man. 

It is consonant with this suspicion that the phenomena took place chiefly 
in and about the yellow room, where the crime may have been committed, 
and the lobby, under the floor of which the head was found, where an 
unhappy creature sank shrieking earthwards. 


In a letter to Mr. Myera, Lord Bute adds :— 

November 26th, 1892, 

1 think that you will observe that Mrs. Ricketts says in one place that 
she conversed much with Dame Camis, and that the latter gave her much 
information as to the X.’s and Y.’s ; and, in another place that she (Mrs. R.) 
could only account for the phenomena upon the hypothesis of an undiscovered 
murder. My impression is that Dame Camis gave to Mrs. R., and 
Mrs. R. believed, the explanation which I have indicated, but that 
she felt her mouth shut by being practically unable to bring a terrible 
accusation against the memories of the father and aunt of the then still 
living Lady H., who, as she warmly acknowledges, had always treated her 
with the utmost courtesy and consideration. This delicacy (which is only what 
one would expect from Mrs. R.) also accounts for the reticence used 
about the narrative, only two copies being made. 


The theory suggested by Lord Bute as to the cause of the 
“haunting” seems to me incompletely established for the following 
reasons :— 

(1) The persons who were being discussed in the conversation 
between Lucy Camis and Miss Jervis (see p. 67) were the old house- 
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keeper, Mrs. P., and Elizabeth Godin. There is no positive evidence 
that their remarks referred to a third person, Honoria X. 

(2) The evidence that a crime was committed consists in the 
discovery of a small skull, said to be that of a monkey, but which 
may have been a child’s, and the fact that Honoria X. lived in Lord Y.’s 
house during the lifetime of her sister and also after her death, at 
which time she was 52 years of age. The fact of the “haunting ” does 
not add to this evidence. 

(3) The “haunting” does not appear to have been definitely 
connected with any anniversary since it went on almost continuously 
from April 2nd to the middle of August in one year, also in January, 
February, “summer,” July, “autumn,” November and December of 
other years. April 3rd was, according to one authority, the date of Lord 
Y.’s death, while the seizure which ended in his death was said to have 
taken place on April 2nd, but Collins’s Peerage gives the date of death 
as April 13th, and it does not seem that the phenomena were more 
pronounced on April 2nd than on many other days. 

(4) The only evidence for connecting the apparitions that were seen 
with the former inmates of the house is that, in one case out of the 
four, the apparition was said to have some resemblance to Lord Y.—Ep. 


L. 951. Ad P» Apparition. 

The following case was received from A. McDougall, Esq., ECS 
of 17, Belmont-street, Southport. 

December 22nd, 1891. 

I cannot give exaet dates, but as near as I ean now remember it was near 
the end of Oetober, 1870. 

Thad a very affeetionate friend, Robert Broome, Esq., Burbage House, 
near Buxton. My business and residenee were in Manchester, but at that 
time I gave up my business and went to reside at Penrith, in Cumberland. 
Thad a large farm at Castle Sowerby, about 9 miles from Penrith. Idrove to 
this twice each week. I left Penrith at 7 a.m., and generally returned at 6 p.m. 
On an oeeasion to whieh I wish to refer I remained later at the farm, as the 
harvest had been finished, and I stopped to take supper with the labourers. 
Tt was a temperance supper, as I was an abstainer. I left the farm alone 
about 11 o'eloek, driving a gig with a very steady horse. It was a eloudy 
night but moonlight. 

I met no one on the road till eame to the Greystoke pillar, about a 
mile from Penrith. There, driving slowly as I was about to turn into a 
narrow lane, I was deeply shadowed from behind, and upon looking back 
to see what eaused the shadow I saw my friend Broome, bending over me 
with an expression of the most tender affeetion upon his eountenanee. I 
spoke to him, pulled up the horse, and alighted. I walked round the gig, 
called him by name, begged him not to play trieksat midnight, but to eome to 
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me and come home with me. I had, of course, to go without him. At home 
I inquired if Mr. Broome had called. The answer was, No. I then told my 
wife that I had seen him near the Greystoke pillar, that he must be in the 
town, and would be sure to call in the morning. 

Three days passed, when we received intelligence that Mr. Broome was 
[dead], and strange to tell he had died at the very hour at midnight at which 
I had seen him near the Greystoke pillar. 

A. McDovaarr, Ε'. 0ο. 5. 


This is the only experience I have ever had. 


In answer to our request that Mrs. McDougall would give her 
recolleetions of the incident in corroboration of it, Mr. MeDougall 
wrote :— 

17, Belmont-street, Southport, March 14th, 1892. 

My wife remembers perfectly my informing her of the appearance of my 
friend Mr. Broome, and our expecting him to call, as well as our inquiry 
for him in the town. 

The fact has been so frequently referred to in conversation that she 
smiles at the question of her remembrance, but she refuses to write any- 
thing which might appear in print on the subject. It is, however, the most 
remarkable and mysterious circumstance which has ever occurred to us. 

The experience I had was very distinct and memorable, but I have not 
had any other. A. McDovaarr. 


CATALOGUE OF UNPRINTED CASES. 
(Continued from the February JOURNAL.) 


Further information improving the evidence im any of these cases 
will be gratefully received. 


BG56. Visual.—Mr. J. M. Goold Adams, staying at his father's house, 
co. Cork, goes downstairs in the night to find boots, and through glass door 
sees kitchen lighted up and three monks seated round fire. He retreats in 
haste. House was adjacent to ruins of Abbey. Date uncertain, but earlier 
than 1877. Recorded, 1888. 

BG57. Transitional (or L) Visual. 3rd hand, good as 2nd.—Mrs. Beau- 
mont heard her parents relate that their parents lay dying in adjoining 
rooms. The mother died, and her death was kept secret from the father. An 
hour after her death he remarked that he was glad she was getting so much 
better, for she had been sitting by his bed for nearly an hour. Date, when 
Mrs. B. was about 10. Recorded 1886. 

BG58. Collective Apparition. Sent by Mr. C. H. Bowman.—Mrs. 
G. and her three brothers and sister, when children, used every evening to 
see an apparition of a lady iu a stiff brocade skirt, which rustled as she 
moved, pass through the garret where they played. She was always seen 
by all present and had also been seen by two ladies next door. The two 
houses had originally communicated through the garret. Other witnesses 
now dead, and no more evidence attainable. Date, 1846-1852. Date of 
record, 1891. 


BG59. Visual. Fixed local.—Miss S. Moore (daughter of the late 
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General Moore) walking back from church by footpath along cliff sees a 
beautiful woman in blue bathing dress. She meets, passes, and watches the 
figure walk out of sight. The figure is transparent—grass is visible through 
it. Miss M. hears that a ‘ light lady " has been seen by others in the same 
neighbourhood. Date not stated. Recorded December, 1888. 


BG 60. Mrs. Ellicott (wife of Bishop of Gloucester) hears noises con- 
stantly in room overhead. Once hears terrific noisc apparently in drawing- 
room, like the five windows being violently opened and closed and heavy 
bookcase falling. Governess secs motions in curtains as if by fingers 
behind, Violent noises in kitchen, and on kitchen table. The house 
(Glaston House, near Uppingham, Rutland) has no ghostly history. Date 
not given. Recorded October, 1888. 

BG 61. Visual.—Private letters giving 3rd hand information about 
ghosts at Glenlce. 

BG 62. Fixed local. Collective. Visual.—Mr. Edmund Wilson, of 
Leeds, and two others see man sitting on gate in open country who mys- 
teriously disappears as they approach. They hear afterwards that a man 
was once hanged close by, and that his ghost is said to sit on that gate. No 
confirmation. Recorded, February, 1888. Date ‘4 or 5 years ago.” 

BG 63. Through Mr. E. Westlake.—Mrs. Fry and other members of 
family hear unaccountable noises in their house at Darlington, especially 
billiard balls cannoning when no one is playing. No confirmation. Ex- 
periences since 1886. Recorded February, 1888. 


BG 64. Dream.—Mr. Charles H. Kallensee, Sladebridge, Cornwall, 
dreams he goes to house in Plymouth and is told of death of relative and 
shown coffin. Day after dream he reads announcement in newspaper of the 
death at Plymouth. He goes to Plymouth, where all the events of his 
dream are realised. Relative died about 24 hours before dream. Mr. K. 
had not heard of her for several years. Confirmed. Date, November, 1879. 
Recorded December, 1885. 


BG 65. Motive.—Third-hand account of ghost indicating where papers 
are buried. Copied through kindness of Lady Isham from manuscripts 
preserved in her family and dated 1674. 

BG 66. Second-hand. Fixed local. Through Lady Harrington.—Mr. 
and Mrs. X., staying in old family house, hear footsteps about house at 
night, but no one is to be seen. Servants threaten to leave. Butler and 
clerk are put to watch with pistols. These two see figure of old-fashioned 
gentleman, and they fire without effect. Butler afterwards recognises ghost 
as grandfather of Mr. X. from portrait accidentally seen. Later, household 
is awakened by prolonged and piercing shrieks, which die away in one of the 
stalls of the stable. Next day news comes that aunt of Mr. X. had died 
previous day in lunatic asylum. It transpired that this aunt had lost her 
reason through illtreatment : her father (the above ghost) surprised secret 
meeting with a forbidden lover; he beat her, dragged her to stables, and 
flung her in one of the stalls, where she became hysterical and lost her reason. 
After her death disturbances ceased. Narrated November, 1888. Date, 
“about 40 years ago.” 

BG 67. Borderland.—Miss Emma Maria Pearson, when a little girl, 
woke and saw cvil face at window and hand offering letter. She rose to take 
letter, but fainted before she could do so. Learnt some years afterwards 
that tradition existed about abbess being drowned by remote ancestors of 
her family ; she died predicting deaths by drowning for descendants of the 
family, and threatening that she would appear to each generation until the 
proffered letter was accepted. Several members of the family have since 
been drowned. Experience, 1836. Recorded about 1888. 
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MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


A Meeting of the Council was held on April 21st. The Chair was 
taken at the eommeneement by Mr. R. Pearsall Smith, and subse- 
quently by Professor Sidgwick. There were also present, Col. Hartley 
and Messrs. W. Leaf, F. W. TL. Myers, and F. Podmore. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed as eorrect. 

Six new Members and eight new <Assoeiates, whose names and 
addresses are given above, were elected. The election of twelve new 
Associates of the American Braneh was reeorded. 

The Council regret to record the death of Mr. J. Addington 
Symonds, a distinguished Assoeiate of the Society. 

At the request of Mrs. Napier Campbell her name was transferred 
from the list of Associates to that of Members. 

It was resolved that in addition to the General Meeting already 
arranged for June 2nd, one should be held on Friday, July 14th, at 
4 p.m. 

Various other matters having been attended to, the Council agreed 
that its next meeting should be on Friday, June 2nd, at 19, Buckingham- 
street, at 4.30 p.m, 


GENERAL MEETING. 


The 58th General Meeting of the Society was held on Friday, 
April 21st, at the Westminster Town Hall, Professor Sidgwick in 
the ehair. 

Μπ. F. W. H. Myers read a paper on the “ Psyehology of 
Hysteria,” whieh is intended to appear in the next Part of the 
Proceedings, in June. He explained that his object was first to 
eonnect the various phenomena of hysteria, in so far as they fell under 
the domain of psychology, under a hypothesis whieh should include all 
their varieties; and secondly to show how this hypothesis itself 
eonfirmed and was confirmed by the general view of human personality 
whieh the speaker had already endeavoured to set forth. As the 
argument was a eomplex one, and the paper is intended so soon to 
appear in full, further account is reserved, 
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Mr. F. PopMore then read a paper giving some account of the 
observations made by Professor Richet, Professor Schiaparelli and 
others on certain phenomena occurring in the presence of Mine. 
Eusapia Paladino, of Milan, and recorded im the Jan.-Feb. number 
of the Annales des Sciences Psychiques. The phenomena included the 
lifting of a table from the ground, the alteration of Mme. Paladino’s 
weight in the balance, the appearance of hands, &c. 

Lapy ELIZABETH BIDDULPH inquired whether anyone present had 
observed that movements of the air, as of singing, &c., furthered the 
production of phenomena such as those obtained in the presence of 
Eusapia. 

Mn. Popuore replied that this experiment had not been tried by 
Professor Richet and his collaborators with Eusapia. He was not able 
to say how far it had been successful in other cases. 

Mr. PEARSALL Suit referred to the hypothesis that some of the 
alleged phenomena of Spiritualism were due to hallucination, and asked 
Dr. Bramwell if he would describe to the meeting some of his experi- 
ments bearing upon this question. 

Dr. BRAMWELL described an occasion when he had given to a num- 
ber of persons at once a collective hallucination of a type which at a 
séance might have been thought due to spiritual agency. 


SUBLIMINAL CONSCIOUSNESS OF THE LAPSE OF TIME. 
T. 


The following experiments in waking at fixed times were made 
by Mr. P. Macleod Yearsley, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., an Associate of the 
Society. 

Mr. Yearsley writes :— 

45, George-street, Portman-square, W. December 13th, 1892. 

DEAR SrR,—I send you some experiments in the subliminal consciousness 
of lapse of time. I experimented every night, as you will see, with one 
exception, from October 16th to November 3rd, with variable success. As I 
seemed to so repeatedly fail towards the end of the time, I abandoned all 
experiments until the anxiety of certain work I was engaged in was at an end. 
I have now recommenced, and will give you a further account at some future 
date. The following is the record :— 


Date, 1892. Retired Set to wake Awoke at 
October 16 ... ver WSO. cu. ο ορ vec Failed. 
ne CE ΠΟ Et sem D30 us Su 5.25 
x Moe Pe 150; c ie Θ᾽ cu s Failed. 
m αλα... RS μμ. sa τοῦ aise τος 5.0 
T. 2M ves hist τον. t 6.0 ... es 5.25, 7.0 


T d cU MEL MESE 
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Date, 1892. Retired Set to wake A woke at 
October 22 ... ll OU τος 6.0 ... m 6.0 
33 DE eas xo NDS S oes 0:0 an m 6.0 
33 gi. uu - {0550 ... 5.001 BA. so 5.20 
» UOS. cs σσ. abs B) ui m. 5.45 
de 9i io Ju JS IOS ae: ee 650’... ee Failed. 
33 OT a av 11530. ο Or ees. XM 5.40 
ne DO: οἷς No experiment. 
η BY uu ze ROSAS vs T 4.0. 05 et Failed. 
X 30 ... xx pps. a 9:0 ν΄. n Failed. 
T SIL ven 10:90: ος aa 8:1... ane Failed. 
November 1 .. von) E EU NS: m HUE πο Failed. 
τ 9 us mc OU eases "x BUF ane S 5.45 
$5 D ees we i0: 4 see ιο s Es Failed. 


Ialso made the following additional Notes :—October 17th.—Awoke at 
5.25 with sudden start and impression that I had some reason for awaking. 
October 18th. —Failure to wake attributed to my going to bed so tired that 
I could not fix my mind upon the time set sufficiently to make an impression. 
October 19th.-—When deciding the hour at which I should wake, I wavered 
between 5.0 and 5.30, finally fixing 5.30. October 90th.—Awoke at 5.25 
with an uncasy sense of having to wake at a fixed time. 

As regards myself, I am a young man, in robust health and in practice as 
a surgeon. I usually sleep soundly, but am accustomed to wake as a rule 
about 7.30, between that and 8.0 being my usual hour for rising. 

P. MACLEOD YEARSLEY. 

Mr. Yearsley made a second series of experiments about a month 
later, which are printed below. With regard to these, he says :— 

Chalk Hill House, Kingsbury, Neasden, N.W. February 10th, 1893. 

Drar Sir, —I send you the record of another month’s experiments as to 
the subliminal consciousness of lapse of time. You will see that they were 
mostly unsuccessful, even more so than the record sent you last year. 

I find I can nearly always wake when I have some special reason for 
doing so. Perhaps the reason for my want of success lies in the fact that for 
the past two months I have had considerable worry and anxiety. 

P. MACLEOD YEARSLEY. 


Date, 1892. Retired at Set to awake Awoke at Remarks. 
December 5... 11.0... 6.0... 7.30 
o Gas Il 76:055 6.30 
- 1115... σοι 1.30, 3.0, 5.45 
ae Su. d19:0 5-00 1.90 
m 9... 10.445... 6.0 … 5.45 
T Toc λος a 0:07. Failed. 
M Tic STR 5 0:02 6.30 
" que o quer μα 6.45 
"m 195... 10:230 οι νο, 7.30 
14... 10.45 ... 5.0... 7.30 


ο ο ο IU te EDS. Failed, 
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Date, 1892. Retired at Set to awake Awoke at Remarks. 

Dec. 16 to 20 did not experiment. 
φᾷ 15... coms. 7.0 
po ee ο σος ο. 6.30 fwaking. 
m "ο... 12.15... 0:065. 6.0 Had special reason for 
35 De 1.0... 60 7.0 
- 235 Did not experiment. 
M POP 15-05... TO: TU 
m" νη. 10:0. 8.0... 6.30 
A οι. 110... 50... 2.45, 4.0 
ra DOM SU δι ES 3.0, 6.0 
23 20... 945.2, ορ... 6.0 
x 3... 10,0% 40 Vs 6.30 

1593. 

January 1... 10.30... 2.0... 1.30, 5.0, 6.0 

Br ο... uide. es Failed. 
T Ja LORS 36:0 7.30 
x d TU A 4.15 
- 5... Oa 66... 5.90, 6.50 


Each experiment was, when successful, veritied by my watch on the 
table beside my bed. 


ĮI. 
From Mr. Hodgson. 


November 18th, 1892. 

The following is a record of a short series of experiments made by a young 
friend of mine, Edith P., about twelve years old. She was in the habit of 
waking about 7 a.m., and the record was made in connection with her 
attempts to change her hour of waking to 6 a.m.—R.H. 

October 18th, 1892.—Last night I said to mysclf, I will try to wake at 
six o'clock to-morrow morning. [was sleeping very soundly and heavily. 
Suddenly I stopped sleeping, as if a shock had happened to me. As soon 
as I could get my eyes open, I looked at my watch, and it was less than a 
minute after six. 

October 18th.—I set myself to wake to-morrow morning at six. 

October 19th.—Woke at one minute before six. Ξ [E. P.] 


Oct. 19th, determined to wake at 6.30 a.m. Oct. 20th, woke at 6.15.* 


Oct. 20th, 3 τ 6.0 a.m. Oct. 21st, ν.δ. 

Oct. 21st, τη * 6.0a.m. Oct. 22nd, ,, i before 6. 
Oct. 22nd, A τ 6.0 a.m. Oct. 23rd, wor DN. 

Oct. 23rd, y 5s 6.0a.m. Oct. 24th, | .. ito. 


The table for the last four days was made out on October 20th, and the 
record of time of waking filled in immediately after waking. 


* [Note by Mrs. P.] At first Edith decided on October 19th to wake at 6,15, but I 
thought it better to say 6.30, as she had hurt her knee and went to bed unusually tired. 
She yielded at the last moment and wrote 6.30, but waked precisely at time first 
thought of. 
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ΤΗ. 

Tn connection with the above, we may quote two reeent instances 
of the post-hypnotic measurement of time, like those recorded by 
Professor Delbœuf, in his paper in Proceedings, Part XXTEE, p. 414. 

The first is an experiment of Professor Krafft-Ebing's, of which an 
aeeount is given in the Revue de Vl Hypnotisme for March, 1893, p. 264. 

Professor Krafft-Ebing told a hypnotised patient, whom he had eured of 
severe hysteria, that next day she would enter the ward at ten minutes to 
live, and at five precisely would have a slight hysterical fit—the last whieh 
she would ever have— which would be at once eured by hypnotic passes. 

The patient entered at the time indicated. No one knew of the sugges- 
tion whieh had been made. At six minutes past five by the eloek in the 
ward the attack eame on, and was relieved as had been predieted. 

The patient had 10 wateh. It was afterwards diseovered that the eloek 
in the ward was six minutes fast. The fit had eome on at the real time 
ordered, although the only visible timepieee marked the wrong time. 

The next is described in a letter from Mr. Edwin T. Garner, au 
Associate of the S.P.R., to Mr. Myers. 

Mr. Garner writes :— 

Glendale, Alexandra-road, Selhurst, Surrey. February 12th, 1895. 
* # * * E # 

Concerning Professor Delbœufs paper, ‘De Vappréciation du temps 
par les somnambules," you may like to know that during the past week 
a suggestion Tinade to a subject to be carried out 900 minutes from the 
time of the suggestion was cnaeted 22 minutes after the time suggested. 
The subject was to have written an aecount of how she felt aud why she 
was writing, and here is an extract from her brief description :— 

“Iam ina most perfect state of health and feel quite well. . . . I 
am writing this because I ean't help myself. I feel as if I must do it. Tam 
not really doing it with my own mind ; that is quite gone; yet I must do it.” 


CASES RECEIVED BY THE LITERARY COMMITTEE. 


The three eases that follow are all instanees of a veridical impres- 
sion with regard to the death of a friend or relative reaching the 
percipient some time after the death has oeeurred, but before the fact 
has become known to him by ordinary means. Cases of this kind do 
not afford such strong evidenee of telepathy as impressions oecurring 
at the time of death, because the period of time between the death and 
the arrival of the news being comparatively long, affords greater scope 
for the operation of chance coincidence ; but we print these because 
there is clear evidence in all of them that the pércipieut described his 
impression in writing before he received the news of the death. 
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G. 234. Dream. 

From Mr. Myers. 

The following case has been kindly sent to me by the Rev. George 
Williams, of Trefonen Rectory, Oswestry, with whom I am personally 
acquainted. Tt will be seen that we have here a letter which was 
written in consequence of a dream of death, before the fact of death 
was known. The dream, which is ofa funeral, falls between the 
actual death and funeral. The letter is written after the news of 
illness, but before the news of death.—F. W. H. M. 

Mr. Williams writes under date September 22nd, 1892 :— 

“This morning, in going round my parishioners, I was asked to read the 
accompanying letter. The mother of the writer of it died on August 29th, 
and was buried on September 2nd.” 

The letter, now in Mr. Myers’ possession, is addressed “ Mrs. Thomas 
H. Stokes, Underhill, Trefonen, Oswestry, England" ; and bears the post- 
marks “Red Bluff, Sep. 8, 1892,” and * Oswestry, Sep. 21, 1892.” It 
is dated “Red Bluff, California, September 6, 1892," and runs as 
follows :— 


“ Dear Lizzie, —I wrote to dear mother yesterday and posted it this morn- 
ing, and since then I received yours of Aug. 22nd, saying that she is very ill. 
I was afraid there was something the matter, as on the night of Aug. 91st, 
or the morning of Sept. Ist, I dreamed I was in a house where there 
was a funeral going on. Everybody was dressed in black, and I saw you all 
there except niother, and father told me that she was dead, aud that it was 
her funeral that was then in process of being carried out; and I have not 
been able to shake off the sad feeling it caused me since. If dear mother is 
still alive, tell her, &c. [private matters follow]. Please write at your 
earliest, as I am naturally anxious to hear about her. 


Your aff. brother, JoHN V. OWEN.” 


Mr. Williams encloses a memorial eard which states that Margaret, 
widow of John Owen, of Great Weston, Churchstoke, Moutgomeryshire, 
died at Underhill, Trefonen, August 29th, 1892, aged 80 years, and 
was interred at Churchstoke September 2nd, and a copy of the Oswestry 
Advertiser to the same effect. He adds: “The late Mrs. Owen wrote 
regularly to her son John once a month, and heard from him about as 
often. Mr. John Owen’s father and mother were first cousins. The 
father died 16 years ago. The son had not seen his mother for 12 years. 
The only cause for anxiety would be Mrs. Owen’s great age, 80 
years. He never had written home before in consequence of a dream.— 
The funeral took place at Churchstoke on the morning of September 
2nd. Tt had been intended for September Ist.” 

Mr. Williams sends also Mr. John V. Owes letter to his mother 
dated September 5th, 1592, which begins, * I received your July 
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letter two days ago.” It deals with ordinary matters and does not ex- 
press anxiety as to his mother's health. Mrs. Owen’s letter had 
followed him about, and had thus been delayed. 


G. 235. Dream. 

We obtained this case through Mr. J. S. Netherton, of Farnham 
Arms, Cavan, Ireland, to whom we wrote upon learning from Mr. W. 
T. Stead that he had some information to give. Mr. Netherton in his 
turn put his friend Mr. W. Croom, of the Commercial Hotel, Strabane, 
Ireland, in communication with us. Mr. Croom writes :— 

January 11A, 1892. 

A friend of mine, Mr. J. S. Netherton, has written me with reference to 
a letter reeeived from Australia, which he asks me to forward to you. I do 
not know whether you have the partieulars, but in case you haven't, I give 
them here. The writer of the letter was an old schoolmate of my own, and 
more partieularly of my brother, and spent most of his evenings in our house. 
Not getting along as well as he wished, he took a situation in Armagh, and 
after a year or two passed out of our immediate notice, uo letters passing 
between us. We heard nothing for years until the enclosed letter came from 
Australia addressed to my brother. My brother died on the 8th January, 
1891, and at the time he died, and for years before, knew nothing of Mr. 
Little, and did not know he was in Melbourne. The description in the letter 
is quite correct of the death. I have six sisters, but my mother, self, aud 
two sisters mentioned were the only ones in the room when he died. The 
letter caused a good deal of surprise amongst our intimate friends, . . . 

(Signed) W. Croom. 

The letter referred to is addressed to “Mr. James Croom, 7, 
Nicholson-terrace, Londonderry, Ireland,” and the postmark on the 
envelope is Melbourne, Ap. 10.01. The letter itself is dated “Melbourne, 
April 10th,” and begins :— 

** Dear Dubose, —No doubt you will be surprised at getting a letter from 
me from this part of the globe. " [Then follows a long account of 
the writer’s reasons for leaving Armagh, a description of the voyage out 
to Melbourne, and of his movements and prospects at that place. The letter 
eoneludes as follows : ] 

** So good-bye, Dubose, until we moet, but Τ am afraid never, as 1 thought 
T saw you dead, as I had a dream one night and saw you stretehed out on a 
bed all dressed in white, and your mother, Jessie, Willie and Mary all 
standing round you erying. Ido not believe in superstition, but I saw the 
picture before my eyes, as plain as I see the paper I am writing on; but of 
eourse it was only a dream and a fancy of the mind recalling old associations, 

** Your old ehum, 
(Signed) ‘Wa LITTLE,” 

Tt will be seen that Mr. Little names correctly the peuple who were 

in the room at the time of the death of Mr. James Croom [Dubosc], 
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as shown by the brother's letter. But in writing to us later, in answer 
to our inquiries, Mr. Little adds the rest of the family to the group— 
which may possibly be due to an illusion of memory. Writing from 
Australia on the 29th of Mareh, 1892, he says :— 

I remember the dream pretty well, although it was about a year ago. 
I also remember as well as I can, but I would not say certain, as to the 
precise date (whereas if I had taken a thought I would have done so), but as 
far as I bring to memory it was about beginning of February, in or about 
first five days of the month, and as I did not attach much importance to it, 
I did not speak of it to anybody whatever. 

I remember the dream was as vividly before my senses as possible, and 
is as follows. I could see him lying in bed, with his inother and sisters, 
Jessie, Bella, Nelly, and the rest, around the bed, looking at him anxiously, 
and I believe his brother in my vision was there also. I saw the picture so 
placed on my mind that nothing effaces it off it, and I thought from the 
anxious expression on their faces that he was sick (as he was pretty often 
laid up) and had a worse than usual attack of asthma, but something 
prompted when writing the letter to him to mention the occurrence-—casually 
—not thinking for a single moment that death bad done its work. Aud 1 
made the remark about this, as something was prompting to make the remark, 
about never seeing him again. I could not tell what influence made me do 
so, but I eould not shake it off—writing it to him, the living man, as I 
thought, and not a dead one. (Signed) Wm. LITTLE. 

Tf Mr, Little’s memory as to the date of the dream is approximately 
correct, it occurred about a mouth after the death. Between the 
dream and his letter describing it au account of the death reached 
Australia from Mr. Little’s home, but this aeeount did not come into 
his hands until four days after his letter was posted to the dead man. 
The cause of this delay was that Mr. Little did not call at the address 
to which his letters were to be sent, and he sends us the following note 
to make this clear. 

Williamstown, April 18th, 1891. 

Dear Willie,—Please to call for letters, papers and portraits that is 
lying at our place the last 3 weeks ; was told that you had left the tram, or 
I would have sent you word before. —Y our affectionate cousin, 

(Signed) ANNIE LINGLEY. 

Amongst these letters, which Mr. Little says he obtained on the 
next day (19th), was the one from his mother announcing the death ; 
he encloses the envelope, which bears postmarks, “ Londonderry Feb. 
19.91 —Melbourne, MR 25.91." 


G. 256. Dream. 


From My Canadian Journal, by the Marchioness of Dufferin. 1891. 
(p. 82.) Monday, 30th [June, 1873]. . . . We were just going to 
begin fishing again, when an Indian canoe arrived bringing us very sad news. 
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One of our footmen had gone out fishing and was drowned. We returned 
immediately. We saw the place where the accident happened ; on the rocks 
lay a picce of bread he had been eating. He had got up and stood at the 
edge of the water with his rod. The steward said, “Can you swim?” ** No." 
‘Then take care, for it is slippery, and the water is very deep.” ‘Never 
fear,” he said, and instantly slipped. He put up his hands to take off the 
mosquito veil he had on, and disappeared. The steward dived after him, 
but he never rose at all. A boat was got, and presently the men saw the 
thick end of a fishing-rod sticking up. hey took hold of it, and lifted the 
poor dead body up with it. He appeared to be upright in the water, the 
rod fast in his hand. 

(p. 88.) Friday, 11th [July, 1873]. You remember that I told you that 
à poor manservant of ours was drowned at the Mingan. As we knew nothing 
about his people, we were unable to communicate the news of his death to 
them, so D. ordered any letters that might arrive for him to be brought to 
himself. The first of these—which we have just received--was from a 
servant-girl he was attached to at Ottawa, and was dated exactly seven days 
after the day of the accident. In it she said: “I have been in my new place 
a week, and Ilike it very much, but I had such a dreadful dream on the day 
of my arrival. I dreamt that you and Nowell were upset in a boat together, 
and that Nowell was saved, but you were drowned.” As the spot where the 
accident occurred is in an uninhabited region on the coast of Labrador, more 
than 500 miles from Ottawa, without either telegraphs or posts, it was 
impossible that she should have had the news of her lover’s death when this 
letter was written. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THLE LATE MH. S. Δ. DAVEY'S EXPERIMENTS. 
To the Editor of the JOURNAL or THE SOCIETY FOR Psyenurcan RESEARCH. 

Sırt, — hı the last number of your Journal Mr. Wallace gives his experi- 
ence of slate-writing, in which he endeavours to show that he took such 
precautions as to make it impossible he could have been deceived by sleight 
of hand; but Mr. Hodgson, in reviewing Mr. Wallace’: statements, says, p. 47 : 
Mr. Wallace’s statements must be regarded as probably imisdescriptions, 
and as practically worthless for proving any supernormal phenomena." 

Now, as Mr. Wallace has all his life devoted himself, and with most signal 
success, to the close observation of natuve, it must surely strike most think- 
ing minds that Mr. Hodgson cannot be justified in his expressions of contempt 
regarding Mr. Wallace's powers of observation regarding an occult pheno- 
menon with which from long experience he is very familiar. 

Further, if Mr. Ifodgson considers himself justitied in thus expressing 
himself regarding the mental capabilities of so distinguished a man of seience 
as Mr. Wallace, it seems useless for me to break a lanee with him on the 
point of occult slato-writing ; nevertheless, as Mr. Wallace in his paper 
hopes that ** other Spiritualists may now make known their expericuces of 
slate-writing phenomena,” 1 venture to give one of my experiences ; for, 
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although I have had many to myself absolutely convincing experiences, 
yet I now confine myself to one experience, namely, the experiencc which 
on one occasion I had with Slade and the one which I gave in the police- 
court when I appeared in defence of that medium against the attack of Dr. 
Lankester, in 1877. But as Mr. Hodgson might say that my memory could 
not be altogether reliable after so long an interval, I will state my case as 
given on p. 22 in my book Theosophy and the Higher Life, published 1880, 

I there say: ‘I took one out of many slates lying on a table before me. 
Having taken this slate in hand I would not permit Slade to touch it. I ex- 
amined it for a considerable time on both sides. It wasa dry, dusty, new 
school slate, without the slightest trace of writing on its surface. I then 
took a small fragment of slate pencil and laid it on the table and covered it 
with my slate. I then seized both of Slade's legs between mine, and both 
his hands in mine, and having rested my elbow on the slate, I said to Slade, 
‘Tam ready, now write, Instantly I heard a sound as of rapid, energetic 
writing, with a slate pencil, and then three raps to indicate the message was 
finished. I released Slade’s hands, and carefully raising the slate from the 
table, I found a message clearly written in strong dusty slate writing, com- 
posed of about twenty words and containing five of my family names, viz., à 
message urging two of my sceptical brothers to investigate the subject.” 

I added that the table on the top of which the slate rested was a solid, 
hard wood table, and that physical access to the under surface of my slate 
was impossible. I added that I was not more certain of my existence than I 
was that the writing I got could not possibly have come through human 
hands ; and I now add that the experiment was in broad daylight, no one 
beiug present but myself and Slade. 

I cannot conceive that Mr. Hodgson can have any answer to this demon- 
stration of occult slate-writiug except by saying that either intentionally or 
unintentionally I am stating au untruth, But should he make this answer, 
I could only reply that in that case he is altogether unfit to sit in judgment 
on the matter. Georce Wvzp, M.D. 

Fieldhead, Wimbledon Park, Surrey. 

March 10th, 1895. 


` 


To the Editor of the JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY FOR PsycurcaL RESEARCH. 

Sin, —I shall be glad if you can afford me space for a few observations on 
Mr. Hodgson’s letter in reply to that of Mr. Wallace in this month’s Journal. 

Mr. Hodgson says: ‘The chief object of the investigation with Mr. 
Davey was to estimate the true worth of testimony to ‘ psychographic ' and 
similar performances.” ‘‘Investigation,” sir! Can that be called an ‘‘ investi- 
gation ” to which none are adinitted except such as regard the thing to be 
investigated from one particular point of view only? 

In February, 1887, I wrote in the Journal, proposing that Mr. Davey 
should perform his feats ‘in the presence .of some well-known Spiritualists,” 
and I believe a similar proposal was made by others about the same tine. 
This proposal, however, Mr. Hodgson thought it prudent to decline, fearing, 
as he said in the Proceedings of May, 1887, © that the psychical condition of 
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Spiritualists might be a bar to Mr. Davey's performanees " ! This excuse, I 
may observe by the way, seems to have been forgotten by Mr. Hodgson in 
1892. In the Proceedings published in July of that year (p. 254) he 
informs us that ‘the only argument which had speeial eogeney in his own 
case” (ie, for not allowing the presenee of Spiritualists at Mr. Davey’s 
séances) ‘twas Mr. Davey’s purpose to give another serics of sittings.” 
Thus Mr. Hodgson's aeeount of the matter in 1892 when Mr. Davey was 
dead is altogether inconsistent with that whieh he gave in 1887 when Mr. 
Davey was alive. 

Well, sir, when iu 1887 I found that Mr. Hodgson declined on the plea 
of ''psyehieal eonditions " an investigation in Mr.'Davey's presenee at which 
both sides should be represeuted, I proposed that Mr. Lewis (Professor 
Hoffman), who was an “expert " and a ‘‘ quasi-professional " eonjurer, and 
who had had a quarter of a eentury's experienee in the art, should undertake 
to perform the feats in question. Mr. Davey had taken him as well as Mr. 
Hodgson into his eonfidenee and had explained to him how the tricks were 
done. As a skilful prestidigitateur, and as one who had been let into the 
seerets of the modus operandi, he would, I supposed, be able to perform such 
feats as are performed by the so-ealled mediums, male and female. This 
proposal, however, was simply ignored by Mr. Hodgson, though surely not 
because he was afraid of the ** psyehical eonditions ” in the case of Mr. Lewis 
also. And now he gravely reminds us of an “investigation ” ! 

Mr. Hodgson tells us in the Proceedings (Part XI., p. 403) that the highest 
** elass of eonjuring consists in inducing the witness to entrap himself; that the 
conjurer is like a clever thief who while posing as a detective manages to 
empty your pockets.” Now, sir, if I may adapt Mr. Hodgson’s method of 
meeting Mr. Wallace’s statements, or rather the statements of every witness 
on the Spiritualists’ side, I will say, ‘in spite of Mr. Hodgson’s belief to 
the contrary,” Mr. Davey may have acted the part of the clever thief in his 
transactions with him, and may have very thoroughly emptied his pockets. 
‘Tt is possible" that Mr. Davey did not write with a thimble pencil as Mr. 
Hodgson says he did (Part NXIL, p. 256), but that he only pretended to do 
what had already been done by psychical force. “Το is possible” that Mr. 
Davey did not substitute a slate which had already becn written upon, as Mr. 
Hodgson says he did (ibid.), for another on whieh the sitter expeeted the 
writing, but simply pretended to do so iu order to empty one of Mr. 
Hodgson's pockets. “ΤΕ is possible” that in the case of the two locked 
slates spoken of Mr. Davey did nof open one, write the answer on it, and 
then substitute it for the other, as Mr. Hodgson says he did (ibid.), but that 
he only pretended to do so in order to empty another of Mr. Hodgson's 
pockets. Indeed, I cannot help thinking that Mr. Hodgsou's method is 
peculiarly applicable to his own evidence. We perceive a sort of grim 
justice in the turn of affairs when, in the case of a man who has made the 
most frantic efforts to prove all that differ from him fools, we discover that 
in the very midst of those efforts, and even by means of them, he himself is 
being made a fool of. 


ee 


But even if we erant that Mr. Davey performed all his feats by simple con- 
juring and that the so-called mediums perform theirs by the same means, will 
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Mr. Hodgson be one whit nearer the end of his difficulties? Those so-called 
mediums have been invariably, I believe, comparatively young men ΟΥ 
women, and it does not seem that any attempt has been made to show that 
they had practised conjuring, or acquired any skill in it at all, previous to 
their mediumistie eareer. Now, Mr. Hodgson will not, T suppose, deny that 
the feats done in their presenee require at least the very greatest conjuring 
skill for their performanee, so very great, indeed, that ordinary conjurers can- 
not do them even after they have had the modus operandi pointed out to 
them. This conelusion is, I think, inevitable from the faet that Mr. Hodgson 
and Professor Hoffman declined my proposal. I should be glad, therefore, 
to be permitted to ask the two following questions :— 

1. What is the explanation of the fact that those young men and women 
are possessed of such extraordinary skill and adroitness ? 

2. How is it that even '' experts" who have been let into the secrets. and 
who have had an experience in conjuring longer than the lives of some of the 
so-called mediums, will not even attempt to perform the feats which are 
done by those who, as far as we know, have had no experience in conjuring 
all ? 

I presume Mr. Hodgson will consider himself bound to answer these two 
questions. GEORGE HARPUR. 


[As we do not propose to give space in future numbers of the Journal for 
further discussion on this matter, we will ourselves answer the « questions put 
by Mr. Harpur to Mr. Hodgson. 

1. There is no reason to think that youth interferes with skill in conjur- 
ing, and mediums are by no means as a rule young men or women (e.i, 
Eglinton and Slade), while the skill and adroitness exhibited by professional 
mediums is frequently not at all extraordinary. 

2, Asa general rule there is no reason why experts in eonjuring should 
attempt to perform the particular feats attempted by mediums, sinee, 
regarded as amusing or interesting performances, apart from their spirit- 
ualistie pretensions, slats-writing and muterialisation séances offer little 
attraction. 

There are some other points that eall for attention in Mr. Harpurs 
letter. In paragraph 2, he states that Mr. Davey admitted no sitters, 
* except such as regarded the thing to be investigated from one particular 
point of view only." A cursory study of the article in Proceedings, Vol. IV., 
p. 381 et seq., will show that this was not the case. 

In paragraph 2, Mr. Harpur says that Mr. Hodgson declined the pro- 
posal that Mr. Davey should perform his feats in the presenee of some well- 
known Spiritualists, beeause he feared that the psyehical condition of 
Spiritualists might bea bar to Mr. Davey’s performances. The statement 
quoted was not given by Mr. Hodgson as à reason for declining that Mr. 
Davey should perform ‘his feats” before Spiritualists, but refers (see Vol. 
IV., p. 390) to the elaim made by some Spiritualists that Mr. Davey should 
produce in their presence a phenomenon similar to and under the same eon- 
ditions as some phenomenon which they describe themselves as having witnessed 
with a professional medium,” and Mr. Hodgson remarks that ‘their 
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psychical condition, so different in the two cases—in one, a favouring co- 
operation, in the other, a resolve to expose—might be a bar to Mr. Davey, 
but an open door to the medium.” It is obviously easier for a person who 
knows that a conjuring trick is to be performed to detect it than if he 
believes it to be a supernatural phenomenon. 

Further on in the same paragraph, the sentence which Mr. Harpur puts 
in brackets supplies the context incorrectly. Mr. Hodgson says : (Vol. VIII., 
p. 253) ** It was my own personal opinion that on the whole it was advisable 
that the methods of Mr. Davey should be deseribed in detail. . . . Mr. 
Davey, however, was strongly opposed to the revelation, and for various 
reasons. . . . Mr. Davey's death has removed the only argument 
which had special cogency in my own case, viz., his purpose to give another 
series of sittings.” The statement has nothing to do with the question 
whether Spiritualists should be admitted to Mr. Davey’s séances and cannot, 
therefore, be inconsistent with anything Mr. Hodgson said on that subject. 

With regard to the fourth paragraph in Mr. Harpur’s letter, Mr. Hodgson’s 
remark as to (*psychical conditions" would of course apply to Mr. Lewis, 
or to any other conjurer who professed to imitate by conjuring “ medium- 
istic” phenomena in the presence of Spiritualists, as well as to Mr. Davey. 

Mr. Harpur says towards the end of his letter that to imitate ** medium- 
istic” feats requires so much skill that ordinary conjurers cannot do it 
even after being told the methods. We need only refer to Mr. Hodgson's 
article in Proceedings, Vol. VIIL, p. 255, and Mr. Davey's in Vol. IV., 
p. 405, to show that Mr. Davey is not the only conjurer who has suecessfully 
huitated **inediumistie" phenomena, —En. ] 


, 


HYPNOTISM AS A THERAPEUTIC AGENT, 
To the Editor of the JOURNAL or THE SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 

Sin,—I have been asked to write a note for the Journal, briefly stating 
the great benefit which my health has derived from hypnotic suggestion, 
mainly given by Mr. G, A. Sinith at the Wednesday evening meetings held 
at the Socicty’s rooms, 

Under heavy pressure of mental work, combined with great responsibility, 
I was a year ago suffering from nervous indigestion in a chronic and 
aggravated form, together with insomnia, distressing dreams, and palpita- 
tion. My doctor, a specially able man, frequently told me that he could give 
me no permanent relief so long as the strain on the nerves remained so 
great, and advised me rather to relinquish my work. 

From the first experiment tried by Mr. G. A. Smith, when he succeeded 
in inducing a light hypnosis, my health began to improve steadily. I slept 
well at night, and the indigestion slowly but steadily passed away ; and I can 
confidently say that during the past twelve months under a course of sug- 
gestion from Mr. Smith and Dr. Bramwell, I have been, in spite of many 
adverse circumstances, stronger than I ever remember being before. The 
hypnosis induced has never been profound, as I always retain consciousness 
of my surroundings. This fully confirms the statement made by several dis- 
tinguished speakers at the recent Congress, that for therapeutic purposes the 
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lighter stages of trance are quite as beneficial as the more profound, the 
degree of suggestibility being independent of the depth of the hypnosis. 

Mr. Smith was also able on one occasion to produce, by a post-hypnotic 
suggestion, entire insensibility in an extremely sensitive tooth, which was 
stopped the next day without my feeling any pain, although the nerve was so 
exposed that on a previous oeeasion the dentist had been obliged to desist 
from the attempt. The extreme sensitiveuess persisted up to the time I 
entered the eonsulting room, but vanished, in obedience to the suggestion 
given on the previous evening, immediately I took my seat in the operating- 
ehair. 

May I add that, in my opiuion, if members of the Society residing in, or 
visiting, London, would avail themselves in larger numbers of the oppor- 
tunity for experiment and discussion offered by the Wednesday evening 
meetings at 19, Buekinghau-street, they would soon find themselves repaid 
by the interest the whole subjeet of hypnotism presents to every candid 
inquirer. —] am, sir, yours obediently, J. L. 

South Kensington, April 10th, 1895, 


CATALOGUE OF UNPRINTED CASES. 
(Continued from the April JOURNAL.) 


Further information improving the evidence in any of these eases 
: will be gratefully received. 


BG 68, Fixed local. Account in All the Year Round, August 5th, 
1871.—Ghost of woman without a head seen in Debden Churchyard by clerk 
of parish. After clerk’s death skeleton of woman minus head was dug up on 
the spot. Later, Robert H. Squire, M.D., saw figure of woman without 
head in orgau loft, he not having heard of previous appearance. Dr, Squire 
confirms UE to us (January, 1889), but considers it was à ‘‘ hallucination of 
sight induced by smoking a strong tobacco.” Date of events, 1865-6 

BG69, Haunted house at C. Footsteps frequently heard ο several 
different persons. A figure covered with a grey veil seen by Mrs. H. while 
in bed, in about 1870. Similar figure seen about same date by page-boy in 
his bedroom. In 1884 Miss B. in the afternoon saw figure of lady come 
downstairs and cross hall with gliding noiseless step. Accounts from Mrs. 
H., Miss B., and two other witnesses. - Dated 1885 and 1886. 

B G 70. Fixed local. Visual. —The figure of a little child is three 
times seen in the house by three different members of the family, viz., 
Miss A. W., her sister, and her cousin. It subsequently appears that a 
young ehild met with a sudden death in the house previous to their tenancy. 
Narrated July, 1887. Experiences : ‘some 4 years back." Case has been 
touched up and printed ina magazine. Confirmation incomplete. 

BG τι. Report by Mr. Sibley (of St. John's College, Cambridge) on 
peculiar lights seen in farmhouse, Whittlesford, Cambridge, by one set of 
tenants. 1885. 

Ῥ6 το. Visual.—Mr. John Thornton informs us that when staying at 
his brother’s house in St. Petersburg, where mysterious footsteps had often 
been heard, he saw figure of strange - man at bath-room window. He PES 
his brother, and when they returned, figure had gone. Date, 1877-9 
Reeorded July, 1888. 

B G 73. 2nd hand. Correspondence [1887-8] with the Rev. W.$. 
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Grignon about unexplained voices heard in the house and grounds of à cer- 
tain country cstate. 

BG τά, Dream. Anon. Through Rev. A. T. Fryer. A lady dreams 
that she is warned bya woman unknown to her to break off her engagement, 
and finds soon after that the figure resembled her fiancé’s sister, who had 
died in the room it appeared to go into. She also found that there was good 
reason for the warning. Date, about 1872. Recorded 1892. 

GB 75. Collective (D). — Visual.—Mr. Barrington Kennett sees shadowy 
figure with outstretched arm against faint phosphorescent background by 
bedside. Grabs at arm—feels nothing. Says to wife it is F. come to frighten 
them, but he does not then deseribe what he saw. Wife saw nothing then, 
but immediately after saw figure with raised and bent arm against faint phos- 
phorescent background—apparently going out of door, Light struck—door 
found closed, and no one there. They knew that room was supposed to be 
haunted, and joked about it before going to sleep, Place and date withheld. 
Recorded December, 1884. 

B G76. Visual. —Miss Bainbrigge sees a figure, which is said to have 
been seen before, unknown to her. 

BG 77. Fixed local. Visual.—Mrs. Knowles frequently saw figure of 
woman in grey in Vicarage, Glossop. Mr. Knowles once saw similar figure 
in garden—friend with him seeing nothing. Child once saw similar figure 
enter a room, not having been told of the apparition. Mr. Knowles, who 
recorded this in 1885, does not want to be troubled further. Mrs. Knowles 
mentions that there is some tradition of a murder connected with the 
Vicarage, but their knowledge of this did not precede the experiences. 

BG78. Visual.—Apparition of a face falling past the window. Seen 
independently by Miss Chalmer and her mother, and possibly the cook-- 
though it is thought that the latter may have been recounting Miss Chalmer's 
experience as her own owing to confusion of memory. Recorded by Miss 
Chalmer in February, 1889. Date of experiences, 1868. Obtained through 
Dr. Berry, of Bayswater. 

B G 79. Visual.—Unrecognised muffled figure of wonian seen by Miss 
T. (about 3 feet off moving along a passage and into a room (about 6 
feet off) by gas-hght. Thought to be sick old servant. No one found in 
room. A similar figure seen again momentarily in same passage by Miss T. 
2 months later, and same evening by aunt, Mrs. T., whose impression, 
however, was rather indefinite and momentary, and she had just heard of her 
niece's experience. No tradition of haunting is known of, but noises had 
previously been heard. Date, 1883. Recorded 1885. Miss Porter has 
interviewed the witnesses. 

BG 80. Mr. W. M. Lewis and his friend Colonel C., travelling to- 
gether on the Continent are disturbed at every hotel they stop at by loud 
rappings and noises which go on all night in their bedrooms, even with 
plenty of candles burning. Colonel C. does not answer our letters. Date, 
1872. Recorded 1885. 

BG 81. Visual.—Zillah M. Morgan sees her mistress’s former landlord, 
Mr. S., walking in the street on Wednesday evening. Thursday evening she 
hears from Mrs. Ellis that Mr. S. died on Monday morning. Confirmed. 
Date, May Tth, 1880. Recorded May 18th, 1890. Note.—The percipient 
in this case is the ** Zillah " referred to in Proceedings, Vol. V., pp. 11-13, 
as so susceptible to post-lapnotic hallucinations. 

BG 82. Fixed local. Visual. Remote.—*:* The White Lady of Ragley.” 
Figure many times seen by different persons moving along path outside 
palings of Ragley Park. Skeleton subsequently discovered in 1855 during some 
repairs to railings. Murder believed to have been committed as far hack as 
Charles IL's time. Details in documents in possession of Miss Tuker, who 
has permitted us to make abstract. . 
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MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


A Meeting of the Council was held on June 2nd. The Chair was 
taken by Professor W. F. Barrett. There were also present: Dr. A. 
T. Myers, and Messrs. W. Leaf, F. W. H. Myers, F. Podmore and 
R. Pearsall Smith. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed as correct, 

On the proposal of Mr. F. W. H. Myers, Dr. George Finzi, of Milan, 
was elected an Honorary Associate for the current year. 

One new Member and eight new Associates, whose names and 
addresses are given above, were elected. The eleetion of eight new 
Associates of the American Branch was recorded. 

Mr. W. Crookes, F.R.S., and Mrs. A. W. Verrall were elected 
Members of the Committee of Reference for the current year. 

Several presents to the Library were on the table, for which a vote 
of thanks was accorded to the donors. 

Various other matters having been attended to, the Council agreed 
to meet at 5 p.m. on Friday, the 14th of July, previous to the General 
Meeting arranged to be held on that day. 


GENERAL MEETING. 

The 59th General Meeting of the Society was held at the West- 
minster Town Hall on Friday, June 2nd, at 8.30 p.m.; Professor 
Barrett in the chair. There was a full attendance. 

Pnorrsson W. Ramsay, Ph.D., F.R.S., read a paper on “Experiments 
with Amesthetics.” He described the mental state produced when he 
was partially under the influence of anesthetics. There were no 
dreams, that is, no connected story as is usual in dreams ; but an over- 
whehning mental impression that he alone was a self-centred existence 
on which passing events made little or no impression. He became 
fully convinced of the truth of Bishop Berkeley’s theory that all 
external objects are merely impressions on the mind, and have in 
themselves uo real existence. This state of mind recurred under the 
influence of very varied anesthetics, and was essentially the same, 
however long a period was allowed to elapse between the repetition of 
the experiment. Tt appears to be caused largely by the fact that, 
while under anesthetics, every trivial event which happened was 
known to have happened before; each noise, each trifling visual 
impression could have been predicted; and the certainty of such 
recurrence made it appear as if the state of mind was merely a 
repetition of a similar previous state : that life was made up of cycles, 
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each cycle consisting of the same events repeated in the same order, 
and thus confirming each other, and establishing the justice of the 
inference that the mind alone was stable and enduring while such 
events were transitory, but capable of recurrence in definite order. 
The feeling of expectation was always aroused that it would on each 
occasion be possible to penetrate a little further into the secret of the 
universe, that is, to fathom a little more deeply the secret nature of 
the mind. The belief is not an intellectual one, but is of the nature 
of faith because of full knowledge. 


He had purposely refrained from consulting the literature of the 
subject for fear of influencing his recollection of his own impressions : 
but in an account, subsequently consulted, of experiments by Sir 
Humphry Davy, the only record, among some 25 accounts by well- 
known men of the effects of nitrous oxide, of a set of impressions similar 
to his, is by Davy himself. He, too, appears on one occasion to have 
felt very strongly that he was self-existent aud alone in the universe, 
that nothing is real save thought. 


The author expressed the hope that others who may have the 
opportunity may also chronicle their impressions under anzestheties, for 
the physiology of the wind is best to be understood from its pathology. 

Dr. Lioyp Tuckey said that he thought the sensations experienced 
by Professor Ramsay resembled those considered characteristie of 
Indian hemp or hashish rather than those usually attributed to 
chloroform or ether. 

Further experiments would perhaps prove the correctness of a 
recent hypothesis that the psychical action of anzsthetics, and also of 
hypnotism, was due to the suppression of the subject's objective con- 
sciousness and the dominance of what Mr. Myers calls the subliminal 
consciousness. 

The manifestations of the latter would vary with the education and 
temperament of the experimenter, and we should therefore expect to 
get different results in different experiments. 

Mr. EDWARD MAITLAND gave an account of the experiences under 
chloroform of a lady, a graduate of the University of Paris and member 
of its medical faculty. He said that these were to be regarded as 
demonstrations of the existence in her of the four planes of being, 
called the Spiritual, the Psychie, the Astral or Magnetic, and the 
Physical or Material and as proof of the doctrine of re-incarnations. 
While under the influence of the anesthetic, administered to relieve 
pain, she seemed to manifest three different personalities. The first 
was apparently her normal self, speaking in the first person and pre- 
dicting that she would not live long. On further application of the 
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chloroform, her voice changed, becoming like a man’s. This personality 
announced itself as “the Astral” and said that it would be better to 
let her die then, so as to avoid the suffering that would eome if she 
lived longer, and that she could not in any case live more than ten 
years longer. On an occasion six weeks later, the ansæsthesia induced 
being still more profound, she spoke in another voice, saying that her 
“former selves," none of whom had lived beyond forty, were determined 
that she should not live any longer, and were trying to force her to 
suieide. This voice was to be regarded as being from the plane of the 
Spiritual ego. In the two latter conditions, she spoke of herself in the 
third person. She died at the age of 41, rather more than a year 
after these experiences. 

Mr. F. W. H. Myers said that whatever might be the inner 
meaning of the incident described by Mr, Maitland, it pointed at any 
rate to the fact that the mind of the narcotised person was wont to 
move among the same ideas which occupied the waking mind, and 
possibly to obey some form of selfsuggestion. He was therefore glad 
that Professor Ramsay had kept his own experiences so independent of 
any prepossession from accounts of similar experiences; but hoped 
that Professor Ramsay would now collect other such aceounts, and 
place them alongside his own. 

Mr. F. W. H. Myers then read part of a paper by Dr. A. T. Myers 
and himself on **Mind-healing, Faith-healing, and the Miracles of 
Lourdes,” which itis hoped will appear immediately in Proceedings 
XXTV. The authors came to the conclusion that of these three 
groups the reeords of Lourdes offered the best instances of cure, but 
that there was no convincing evidence that these eures surpassed 
other psycho-therapeutieal results, attained elsewhere without any 
elaim to miracle. 

The Ray. R. F. Crux, S.J., while acknowledging the courteousness 
and consideration shown to Catholic beliefs by Messrs. Myers, 
regretted that they had omitted any discussion of individual cases of 
cures wrought at Lourdes. Many of these were in his opinion quite 
inexplicable by any natural agency, and he would have been glad to 
hear how Messrs. Myers proposed to explain them. They had heard 
that there was no connecting link between the apparition to 
Bernadette and the miracles. This was a mistake. The Lady seen by 
Bernadette ordered her to scratch the ground at the back of the 
grotto and a stream would issue from the earth. On her obeying, the 
water began to appear, until it became a plentiful stream, and it was 
this stream which supplied the water which was the instrument of the 
miracles. Messrs. Myers had described this water as a fetish, but it 
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was no more a fetish than the water of Bethesda and Siloam mentioned 
in the Gospels, or the handkerchiefs from the body of St. Peter by 
which miracles were worked. If Bernadette had seen nothing, how 
could she ever have gathered thousands when she knelt day by day on 
the banks of the Gave? Let any peasant girl try an imposture, or let 
her fancy she sees what is really due to her own imagination, and 
then sec if she will convince educated men as Bernadette did. The 
fact is she was transformed in appearance while she saw the vision of 
Our Lady, and those present eould not resist the sight. At Lourdes 
they might not have all the details of scientific method to be found in 
a hospital, but there was quite enough skilled evidence to convince the 
unprejudiced. Father Clarke concluded by inviting any present who 
were interested in the subject to visit Lourdes, if possible between 
August 16th and 23rd, when the chief pilgrimage took place. Every 
facility for investigation woukl be given them, and they would at 
least see things that would astonish them. 


Dr. J. Minxg DnawwELL said: In reference to the alleged miracu- 
lous eure of disease two questions might fairly be asked: Have all 
possible errors of diagnosis beea excluded, and could the eures have 
resulted from means other than miraculous? Some years ago one of 
my patients had his eyes injured. One had to be removed, while the 
sight of the other was consideved entirely lost, and a certificate to this 
effect givon by a skilled ophthalmie surgeon. He considered the loss of 
sight due to eomplete detachment of the retina, and was so eonvinced 
of this that, previous to an operation on the other eye, he proposed to 
romove this one as useless and a possible source of danger to the 
success of the operation. After twelve montlis of blindness the patient 
commenced to see a little, and speedily recovered complete power of 
vision, At this time he was having no treatment, but had the cure 
occurred during a visit to Lourdes it would have been deemed 
miraculous, and to disprove this, in the face of the medical evidence, 
would have been almost impossible. An effusion of lymph into the 
vitreous humour had been mistaken for detached retina. 


Father Clarke referred to a case of eczema as one of miraculous 
cure, Three years ago I hada ease of this kind under my observation. 
It had existed for four years, had been treated by able specialists, one 
of whom eonsidered it to owe its origin to certain organic changes, for 
the relief of which operative measures were resorted to, but thesc and 
all other treatment proved ineffcctual, and recourse was bad to 
hypnotism. On the first day on which hypnosis was induced all the 
distressing symptoms disappeared and the skin rapidly regained its 
normal condition. 
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A severe case of localised hyperidrosis, of many years’ standing, 
such as is rarely relieved by ordinary medical treatment, was partially 
arrested on the first induction of hypnosis, and completely cured the 
following day. Both these cases have now remained cured over three 
years, 

In a severe case of acne of seven years’ duration, in which all 
treatment had been abandoned for twelve months, marked improve- 
ment immediately followed hypnosis, and the disease apparently was 
suddenly arrested. 

Facts such as these vender necessary a keen scrutiny of the alleged 
nature of the diseases supposed to be miraculously cured, and also point 
to the important part suggestion may possibly play in these cures. 

Mr. F. W. H. Myers said in reply to Father Clarke that he had 
a number of detailed discussions of cases with him, and had only 
waited to see on which particular class of case Father Clarke laid 
stress. The lateness of the hour, however, precluded his now reading 
these somewhat technical discussions, which would, he hoped, shortly 
be laid before the Society in print. He cordially welcomed Father 
Clarke's assurance of the willingness of the authorities at Lourdes to 
accept suggestions as to the improvement of their medical evidence. 


EXPERIMENTS IN THOUGHT TRANSFERENCE 
FROM A DISTANCE. 


L. 952. 

The following series of experiments in the transference of diagrams 
from a distance of over 200 miles was sent us by the agent, the Rev. 
Aug. Glardon, M.A, a well-known Swiss author, residing in Tour de 
Peilz, Vaud, Switzerland. The percipient was a friend of his, Mrs. M., 
who was staying first at Bordighera and afterwards at Florence. 
Mrs. M. is an Associate of the S. P.H. 

A short time before trying the experiments with diagrams, Mr. 
Glardon, when staying at Cannes, had tried to transfer short sentences 
to Mrs. M., then at Nice, with a certain amount of success. In two 
or three instances, he tells us, it was not the sentence which he had 
intended to transfer that was received, “but one or two thoughts to 
which T gave vent aloud, for my own benefit, during the sitting, with 
great earnestness, and which were heard and written down accurately 
by” the percipient. Unfortunately, however, these experiments were 
not fully recorded at the time, so that Mr. Glardon is not able to give 
us full details of them, or to say exactly what proportion of success was 
obtained, 
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On March 28th, 1893, Mr. Glardon, at Tour de Peilz, made his 
first attempt to transfer diagrams to Mis. M., at Bordighera. They 
had never before tried this form of experiment, either when together 
or from a distance. On April 28th, 1893, he writes from Tour de 
Peilz :— 


The percipient, Mrs. M., was at Bordighera ; the agent, myself, here at 
Tour de Peilz. We had agreed that on the 28th March and Ist April I 
would transfer telepathically to her at half-past ten pan. (Roman time) one 
or two figures, geometrical or other, She was to sve them bright on the dark 
baekground of her closed eyes, and to draw them with a pencil without 
opening her eycs. 

On the 28th March I drew on a sheet of paper first a eross (five squares), 
then a four-eornered star. With the four-cornered star I did not suceced 
well at first, nor even a second time. The third drawing was a little better, 
as you can judge from the enclosed. 

Mrs. M. saw first a two-branched cross. But it is to be noted that 
before I decided upon drawing a cross made of five squares, I had thought of a 
two-branched cross, and given it up as too simple. Tt is the one she saw. 
As for the star, she reversed the mental process, her first onc being the best. 

On April Ist I drew a heart. Mars. M. saw it, drew it pretty accurately. 
and, thinking it might be a chicken, added two legs to it. 

These two experiments were the only ones of their kind. 

Plate T. shows the diagrams used and the reproductions made by 
Mrs. M. It is traeed from the actual drawings of both agent and 
percipient, which were sent us by Mr. Glardon, Ὁ 1 and 2 (a), (b), and 
(ο), (March 28th) are his original drawings, R 1 to 5 the reproductions 
by Mrs. M. To these is attached a note: “Tuesday, March 28th, 
1893; 9,55 p.m. T try to see his drawings," and after the last one is 
written the word “egg,” 

ο 1, April Ist, is Mr. Glardon’s drawing: R 1 to 3, Mrs. M.'s 
reproductions. The latter are marked: “Saturday, April Ist, 1895. 
10.30, Bordighera time,” and after R 1 the words, “a chieken or 
hen ?? are written. 

All the drawings made by Mrs. M. on both these evenings are 
included in the plate. 

On May lith, 1893, Mr. Glardon sent us the results of some further 
trials with Mrs. M. at Florence, he himself being still at Tour de Ῥεῖ]; 
No other experiments were made between these and the ones described 
above. The experiments of four successive evenings, April 25th to 
28th, failed. The diagrams drawn by Mr. Glardon, one used on April 
25th, 26th, and 27th, and another on April 28th, with the words that 
he was trying to transfer at the same time, are given on Plate II. 

On April 29th Mr. Glardon drew a triangle, writing the word 
“Trust” under it. (See O, April 29th, Plate IL) Mrs. M. on this 
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occasion made six drawings (R 1 to 6), the first and last of which were 
triangles. 

On May 1st, 2nd, and 5rd Mr. Glardon used a diagram consisting 
of three small circles, with the word “Light” written underneath it. 
On May 2nd Mrs. M. made seven drawings, of which the three most 
nearly resembling Mr. Glardon’s original (marked on the plate, R 2, 4, 
and 6) are given. After them is written “a hand.” The resemblance 
in this case between original and reproductions is only a slight one, 
but it may be observed that all the drawings made by Mrs, M. on this 
day (including those which we have not reproduced) consist of curved 
lines, more or less approximating to cireles, whereas all her drawings on 
April 29th (see Plate) consist, roughly speaking, of straight lines. 

Before receiving this second set of diagrams, we wrote to Mrs. M. 
asking for her account of the experiments, and she replied as follows :— 


Florence, May 5th, 1893. 

Όπλα Str,—Your letter of May 2nd has just reacked me. Twas not aware 
that Mr. Glardon had mentioned our experiments to you. 1 consonted to 
try them with my friend beeause of my success when sitting with others last 
summer and the preecding winter. I did not know until a few days ago 
that I had eaught any idea of Mr. Glardon’s. He sent moa tracing of the 
cross and three stars after having received my produetions. 

In answer to your questions :— 

1. Before trying these experiments at a distance, Mr. Glardon and Í had 
never attempted anything of the kind. 

2, I made several attempts to reproduce Mr. Glardon's drawings before 
sending him my notes, but how many I eannot say.* Ho told mo he would 
try on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays to ‘‘send” a message of a few 
words, and on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays a drawing. We were to 
sit at a eertain hour in the evening, making due allowance for the difference 
between Swiss and Italian time. Mr. Glardon has all my notes, aud ean, 
therefore, give you morc eorrect information than can I. 

3. I had not the slightest idea what kind of design Mr. Glardon would 
choose. As he is a landseape artist, my most natural thought would be that * 
he had seleeted some objeet in Nature. 

Did My. Glardon tell you that in the ‘ messages” T had occasionally 
caught not only his thought but sume of his words ? He has not told mo 
which ones. I generally see the designs (with my eyes shut) as white 
on blaek, or blaek on white or light grey. I draw usually with my 
eyes closed. Sometimes the design stands out elear and eomes quickly ; 
at other times there is mueh confusion, and many designs present 
themselves more or less distinctly, but finally resolve into one which 
seems more precise than the preeeding impressions. In the written 


*Mrs, M, explains in a later letter that she made no other drawings besides those 
sent to Mr. Glardon, all of which are reproduced in our plates, except some of those 
drawn on May 2nd, as mentioned above. 
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messages I frequently, almost invariably, sce the words. Sometimes 
I hear or fel them. (What shall I call the sensation ? F am often 
amused in wondering what word will come next. Occasionally my hand is 
violently agitated : moves about in the air, and makes all sorts of seratches 
and dots with the pencil. Oncc in a while the museles of my faee are 
contracted and I seem to be trying to speak, but I do not encourage these 
demonstrations as they produce no definite results. . . . I have 
little more to say, save that in trying to reproduce drawings when in the 
same room with the agents I get mueh excited and have a constant sense or 
fear of failure. Lam continuing my experiments with Mr. Glardon, never 
failing to keep my appointment at the stated hour, but I have recently had 
an impression that the communications are not going to reach me correetly. 
This will be settled when I send my next notes to my friend. 


E. S. M. 
CASES RECEIVED PY THE LITERARY COMMITTEE. 
L. 953. Collective Ad Ps 


The following case was sent to me by Sir Lawrence Jones, Bart., a 
member of the S.P.R. In conversation he described to me the 
singular and persistent distress accompanying the nocturnal alarm— 
E, W, IT. M. 

Cranmer Hall, Fakenham, Norfolk, April 26ih, 1895. 

On August 20th, 1884, I was staying at my father-in-law’s house at Bury 
St. Edmunds. I had left my father in perfectly good health about a fort- 
night beforc. He was at home at this address. About August 18th I had 
had a letter from my mother saying that my father was nob quite well, and 
that the doctor had seen him and made very light of the matter, attributing 
his indisposition to tiie extreme heat of the weather. 

T was not in any way anxious on my father’s aceount, as he was rather 
subject to slight bilious attaeks. 

I should add, though, that I had been spending that day, August 20th, 
at Cambridge, and should have stayed the night there had not a sort of 
vague presentiment haunted me that possibly there would be a letter from 
home the next morning. My wifo, too, had a similar strong feeling that if 
T stayod the night at Cambridge I might regret it. In eonsequence of this 
feeling I returned to Bury, and that night woke up suddenly to find myself 
streaming with perspiration aud calling out : ‘ Something dreadful is 
happening ; I don't know what." The impression of horror remained some 
time, but at last I fell aslecp till the morning. 

My father, Sir Willoughby Jones, died very suddenly of heart disease 
about 1 a.m. on August 21st. He was not in his room at the moment, but 
was carried back to his room and restorativos applied, but in vain. 

My brother Herbert and I were the only two of the family absent from 
home at the time. The thoughts of those present (my mother, brother, and 
three'sisters) no doubt turned most anxiously towards us, and it is to a 
telepathic impression from them in their anxiety and sorrow that I attribute 
the intimations we received. LAWRENCE J, JONES, 
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Lady Jones writes :— 


I have a vivid remembranee of the oeeurrenee related above by my 
husband. I was sound asleep when he awoke, and seizing me by [the] wrist 
exelaimed : “ Sueh a dreadful thing is happening,” and I had mueh difticulty 
in persuading him that there was nothing wrong. 

He went to sleep again, but was mueh relieved in the morning by finding 
a long letter from Sir Willoughby, posted the day before, and written in good 
spirits. Having read this and gone to his dressing-room, however, he soon 
returned with the telegram summoning him home at onee, and said as he 
came in: ** My impression in the night was only too true.” 

Evetyn M. Jones. 


Mr. Herbert Jones, the other percipient, describes his experience 
as follows :— 

Knebworth Reetory, Stevenage. 
Recollections of August 20th, 1884. 

I had spent the day at Harpenden, and returned home about 8 p.m. and 
went to bed about 10,30. 

I woke at 12 o'elock, hearing my name called twice, as l fancied. Ilit 
my candle, and, seeing nothing, concluded it was a dream—looked at my 
watch, and went to sleep again. 

I woke again and heard people carrying something downstairs from the 
upper storey, just ontside my room. I lit my eandle, got out of bed, and 
waited till the men were outside my door. They seemed to be carrying 
something heavy, and came down step by step. 

1 opened my door, and it was pitch dark. I was puzzled and dumb- 
founded. T went into my sitting-room and into the hall, but everything was 
dark and quiet. I went baek to bed convineed I had been the sport of another 
nightmare, Tt was about 2 a.m. by wy wateh. At breakfast next morning 
on my plate was a telegram telling me to come home. 

This whole story may be nothing, but it was odd that I should have 
twice got up in one night, and that during that night and those hours my 
father was dying. H. E. JONES. 

April 4th, 1893. 


Sir Lawrence Jones adds :— 


My brother was then a eurate in London, living at 32, Palace-street, 
Westminster, where the above experience took plaec.—L. J. J. 


The next three cases are instances of a veridical dream coinciding 
with the arrival of information which corresponds with the percipient’s 
impression. 

Tn the first two cases it may be supposed that a telepathic impulse 
froni the writer of the letter had remained latent for some time, but 
the cirenmstances snggest a possible exercise of clairvoyance on the 
part of the percipient, the faculty being perhaps directed subcon- 
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sciously towards the letter by his knowledge that a letter had 
arrived. 

The first is from the Rev. W. M. Lewis, who writes from Tyllwyd 
Penycwm, R. S. O., Pemb. 


L. 954. Dream. 
October 101}, 1891. 

My residence, where 1 have lived for thirty years, is within half a dozen 
miles of St. David’s Head, Pembrokeshire, occupying a farm and having the 
pastorate of a small country Welsh Nonconformist church. T spent, how- 
ever, the greater part of May, 1890, in London, W. One morning during 
my stay there, I was awoke by the postman’s knock, who, as usual, threw 
his letters [on] to the door mat within and passed on. Not wishing to get up 
just then, Iagain slept for a short time, all of which time became apparently 
occupied with a dream, in which I found myself in a crowded hall listening 
to a lecture by the Rev. D. C. D , M.A. (London), then Principal of 
T College, Breconshire. The lecturer's voice, always weak, was quite 
inaudible from where I was seated; I strained to catch some remarks, . 
butin vain. Some noises also outside the hall helped to drown his voice, 
aud among the noises were the sounds of a band of music, which grew so 
loud eventually that the lecturer sat down. I got up from where I was 
seated and went and sat beside him, and told him I was anxious to attend 
his lectures at T College, and wished to know what were his present 
subjects. He attempted to tell me, but the noises outside were still so loud, 
that I was unable to understand what he said. After repeated attempts on 
his part, Y was able to catch the words '' Heaven "and ** Hell." He, however, 
used a word in connection with each, which I was still unable to detect 
owing to the uproar still continuing. At last I discovered that this word was 
* crises,” and thatthe subjects he wished to inform me of were ‘‘ Crises in 
Heaven," ‘‘ Crises in Hell." All the circumstances of this dream were so 
vivid and strange that when I awoke, and while I was dressing, it entirely 
occupied my thoughts, and I was eudeavouring to imagine what could have 
suggested such a dream. On going downstairs I found that the only 
letter delivered that inorning was for me, aud was from my youngest 
son, then at Aberystwyth College, on opening which, to my great astonish- 
ment, I found it wholly occupied with the name that had filled my dream 
and was then filling my thoughts, relating, after just a remark that 
he was glad I was enjoying my stay in London, that on the previous 
Suuday the Aberystwyth people and himself had had a great treat in 
having the Rev. D. C. D to occupy the pulpit of the chapel he was 
attending, and how he, being such a strauger to the place, had attracted 
immense congregations, preached powerful sermons, and made the Sunday 
quite an event in the place. I did not know that the Rev. Principal had 
any intention of visiting Aberystwyth, nor had I any means of knowing. 
The coincidence appeared to me very remarkable, that from the moment 
that the letter wholly occupied with the name of the Rev. D. C. D- 
was thrown on the mat, and during the whole of the time that it lay there 
unopened, he should also have filled my dream, and should connect, through 
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letter and dream combined, places so far distant and unconnected as London, 
Brecon, and Aberystwyth. 

The strangest and most remarkable coincidence remains to be told. I 
mentioned above that in my dream Mr. D——’s voice in the lecture which 
I was endeavouring to hear, was inaudible owing to noises aud music outside 
the hall. Now, I rcturned from London here tbe end of May, and in course 
of a couple of months—at the beginning of August—my son came home from 
Aberystwyth for midsummer holidays. One day at table, I related this 
dream in his hearing, and mentioned the strange concidence between it and 
the letter. When I had finished my son said, ‘‘ Father, it is very strange 
that on the Sunday night when Mr. D—— was preaching at the Tabernacle, 
Aberystwyth, soon after the service began, there was a circus passing into 
town, along the back road on which abuts the chapel wall, and so great 
was the noise and uproar of carriages, horses and erowd that for a long 
time Mr, D could not be heard ; and much blame was thrown on the 
town authorities that they allowed a procession of that character to disturb 
the Sunday services.” It is but fair I should add that, though I have been once 
or twice at this chapel of Tabernacle at Aberystwyth, the lecture hall of 
my dream did not correspond to it, but the disturbing uproar of my London 
dream corresponded to that which appears to have occurred at the chapel in 
that it proceeded from behind the lecturer or preacher and not from behind 
the audience, 


Mr. Lewis writes later :— 


T have shown the account to my son, who is now here—who corroborates 
all that relates to him. 


The second ease comes from Sir Lawrence Jonos, Bart. (one of the 
percipients in L. 953, printed above). Though the coincidence here is 
less detailed than in the preceding case, the account has the advantage 
of having been written on the day of the incident, 

L. 955. Dream. 

Ventnor, March 28rd, 1891. 

I was called at cight this morning, and my letters left outside the door, 1 
[ο] aslecp again, and had what seemed a long and troublesome dream about a 
cheque which Thad to fill up and sign. At nine I awoke, with a vivid recollec- 
tion of my dream, got up, opened a packet of letters forwarded from home, 
and found among them a registered letter containing a cheque for a large 
rum, which I had to sign as trustee. L. J. J. 

N.B.-—I had no reason to expect the receipt of the cheque. The dream 
was not in any way concerned with the real cheque, but was rather my 
ineffectual attempts to draw a cheque properly on a blank sheet of paper. 
But the coincidence was very remarkable. 

Lady Jones writes ; — 

I can entiroly corroborate from my own memory the story of my 
husband's dream about the cheque. ἘΥΈΙΧΝ M. JONES. 

April 1st, 1895, 
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Sir Lawrence Jones writes later :— 


Cranmer Hall, Fakenham, April 1st, 1893. 

1 related my dream to Lady Jones immediately after opening my letter. 
This dream was unusually vivid, and the impression of it remained with me 
much longer than usnal. I dreama good deal, but rarely remember any- 
thing except in the case of morning dreams, when I have woken carly and 
gone to sleep again. 


G, 237. Dream, 


Received through the American Branch from Miss E. H. Kitching, 
Doth witnesses are known to Mr. Hodgson. 

Miss Kitching writes :— 

141, West 60th Strect, Now York, 
April 29th, 1890. 

The following is full information as to this experience, which, by the way, 
is the only one I ever had. 

I will say, in the first place, that I am unusually strong and robust, and 
have always been in perfect health, and also that I have always had a secret 
belief that only unhealthy and morbid people are subject to psychical 
experiences, 

My brother, J. Howard Kitehiug, who from his birth suffered from 
heart disease, was obliged, on account of hisill health, to leave this country in 
February, 1887. He was appointed U.S. Consular Agent to Bone, Algeria, 
where he remained until his death, which oceurred August 20th, 1888. He 
grew steadily better in that climate, and my mother and I had reason to 
hope he would ultimately become strong. In August, however, he beeame 
ill again, and died, having carefully kept from us the fact of his illness, At 
the time of his death we were at Saratoga, N.Y. The cablegram announcing 
his death, having been advisedly kept over in New York, did not reach us 
till noon on the 23rd of August. Early in the morning of the 23rd (it may 
have been at four or five o’clock, but I do not know the exact hour) I 
experienced, while lying asleep in bed, a distressing mental impression, as 
though something dreadful were taking place in connection with my brother, 
and I awoke with the conviction that he was dead. The mental stress was 
very painful while it lasted, but as soon as I was completely awake I thought 
no more about it, until the cablegram came at noon informing us that my 
brother had died on the 20th. 

Even if the impression had weighed on my mind during the morning 
(which it did not), I should not have spoken of it to my mother, for fear of 
causing her anxicty. 

My brother was always extremely interested in psychical research, and 
had some very interesting experiences in hypnotism, which power he 
developed while at Bone. I, however, as I said before, have had no 
psychical experience except this one. 

: . 5 : 


Epiru Howard Krremxo. 
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In reply to Mr. Hodgson’s request for corroboration, Mrs. Kitching 

wrote as follows :— 
141, West 60th Street, May 8th, 1890. 

Dear Str,—As to the statement sent to you by my daughter, Edith 
Kitching, I wish to say that she did not mention to me the fact that she had 
received a mental communication before the receipt of the cablegram, 
announcing the death of her brother, but some hours afterwards, after 
recciving and reading it, she instantly said, ‘I knew it,” and then told me 


of her experience as written to you. 
HARRIET D. KITCHING. 


L. 956. Dream. 
From Mr. J. W. Craufurd, through Professor A. Alexander. 


About January of 1887 I was then engaged to my present wife. She 
lived in the city of Buenos Ayres, and I was living some distance outside, 
On one particular night I dreamt I saw my fiancée walking along one of 
the streets of Buenos Ayres, when a man crossed over the road and took her 
up in his arms and walked along a little way with her in that position ; I at 
this point, however, woke up. The man was a friend of my fiancée’s, of 
whom I had often heard her speak, and 1 recognised him in my dream fron 
having seen his photograph in my fiancée’s album. Two days after my 
dream I received a letter from my fiancée saying she had been to church on 
Sunday morning, and whilst inside had not felt very well (being subject to 
fainting fits), so had left the church, and walked up the street, accompanied 
by the very gentleman whom I had secn in my dream. When they arrived 
in front of the Hotel Provence, my fiauccé was feeling so faint she could pro- 
ceed no further, and the gentleman was obliged to pick her up in his arms 
and carry her into the hotel, where she had one of her fainting fits. 

The theory of ths phenomenon I can only explain by supposing thought- 
transmission at the time of the writing of the letter, which thought remained 
dormant in my brain, ti'l let loose when in a condition of sleep, and so 
made manifest. 

J, Westwoop-CravrurD. 
Rio de Janeiro, March 224d, 1892. 

Mrs. Craufurd writes :— 

I corroborate the statement made by my husband regarding what 
happened to me in Buenos Ayres, in January, 1887, and also his dream as he 


described it to me iu a letter written before he received mine telling him 


what had occurred. 
ADA WrzsTwOOD-CRAUPURD. 


March 22nd, 1892, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 


Additions since the lust list (JOURNAL for January, 1893). 


THE EDMUND GURNEY LIBRARY. 
EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY, INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS or, Second 
Session, London, LO etic ο ο eee e London, 1893 
HUbsoX (Thomson Jay), The Law of Psychic Phenomena. 
A Working Hypothesis for the Systematic Study of Hypnotisin, 
Spiritism, Mental Therapeutics, &e........,.............. London, 1895 
(Another copy).* 
---------- (Another copy).t 
JAMES (Professor William), Text Book of Psychology....... London, 1892 
Tuckey (C. Lloyd, M.D.), The Value of Hypnotism in Chronic 


Alcoholism Eaa Re E E eee a ee London, 1892 
Bryer (Alfred), Les Altérations de la Personnalité............ Paris, 1892 


JANET (Prof. Pierre), Etat Mental des Hystériques, les Stig- 
mates Mentaux. Préface de M. Je Prof. Chareot....... Paris, 1893 
JANET (Prof. Pierre), L'Automatisme Psychologique.......... Paris, 18897 


ἘΈΙΟΠΕΙ, (Willy), Der Magnetismus und seine Phänomene, Berlin, 1892 


THE GENERAL LIBRARY. 


Brecker (J.M., LL.D.), Faith-Healing, Christian Science, and 
Kindred ο EO London, 1892 

ῬΕΙΤΤΑΝ, (S. B., M.D.,) Man and his Relations. Τον Edition. 
Boston, U.S.A., 1881 

Do tHE Drap Return? A Record of Experiences in Spiritualism. 
By a Clergyman of the Church of England... London, 1893* 

Kanesrorp (Auna Bonus, M.D., Paris), Dreams and Dream 
Stories. Edited by Edward Maitland. 2nd Edition.. London, 18888 

— A Book of the Illuminations of. Edited by Edward 
TATIANA LR ο ο μα. London, 18893 

-= AND Epnwanpb Marrnanp, The Perfect Way. 3rd Edition. 
London, 18908 

Porrer (Wm. Bailey, M.D.), Spiritualism as it is; being the Results 

of a Scientific Investigation of Spirit Manifestations. Corcntry, 
R.I., U.S.A., 18663 


LASSERRE (Henri, Notre-Dame de Lourdes .................. Paris, 1875! 


* Presented by the Publisher. 

f Presented by Mr. R. Hodgson. 

X Presented by Lady Welby. 

8 Presented by Mr. Edward Maitland, 
: Presented by Mr. James Britten. 
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CATALOGUE OF UNPRINTED CASES, 
(Continued from the May JOURNAL.) 


Further information improving the evidence in any of these cases 
will be gratefully voocived. 


BG 83. Visual Motive. 3rd hand. Through Rev. A. T. Fryer.— 
Mr. White, when washing his hands, sees former occupant of his house, 
who had died a short time before. Asked what troubled him, the apparition 
said that he had buried some seed potatoes in a eertain place, which he 
described exactly, and disappeared. Death oecurred in 1855, Recorded 1891. 


BG 84. Visual, Auditory and Tactile. Through Rev. A. T. Fryer.— 
Mrs. Mary Riffold sees her daughter a few days after her death. She clasps 
her tightly round the waist and says : “I want to kiss you ; I am so happy.” 
Mrs. Riffold in consequence eeases to grieve. Written down by Mr. Fryer 
apparently immediately after questioning percipient in March, 1891. Date: 
a good many years ago. 

BG 85. Visual Fixed local.—Mrs. Beasley and her young son and 
daughter see, at different times, figures, especially of a nun, in an old 
school-house. Servants and school-children also see the nun. The family 
occupied the house from 1858 to 1879. The apparitions were scen during 
the last 3 years. The account, signed by Mrs. and Miss M. A. Beasley, was 
written about 1885, and sent to us in 1889. 


(2.) The two Misses Beasley also saw female ''white" and “grey” 
figures in the next house the family moved to—between 1879 aud 1881— 
which had the reputation of being haunted. Footsteps and other ghostly 
noises were also heard here by all the family and servants. Miss Beasley 
adds that at an old convent on the Rhine, they all saw a similar figure at 
different times. 

BG 86. Visual. Fixed local.—Mrs. S. informs us in 1889 that in 
1850-2 she several times saw a female figure in her house at Brighton, which 
could not have been a real person. Her young son once rushed from his 
bedroom at night saying that he had seen a woman leaning over his bed, 
Fifteen years afterwards a lady confided to Mrs. S. that she had seen the 
same figure when visiting her. 

BG 87. Visual—2nd hand, good as Ist. First printed in the 
Phasmutological Papers, last series. A lad aged 14, playing with his cousin, 
aged 13, in the garden of a country house, looked into library through 
window and observed that an old gentlenian occupied armchair by fire. The 
cousin also looked but saw nothing. "Phe lad's description of what he saw 
corresponded to aspect of eousin's maternal grandfather, who had constantly 
oecupied this chair, and who had been dead about a year. The percipient 
did not know the old gentleman when alive. We have the cousin’s account 
of the matter, and also letters from the percipient’s mother, who heard 
of it soon after the occurrence. Date: end of summer, 1876. Recorded: 
February, 1885. 

BG 88. Accounts of very remarkable noises heard by a family and 
friends in a house at Wandsworth in 1884. The tenants were obliged to 
leave in consequence of the disturbances—which eonsistcd of heavy thump- 
iny noises, footsteps, snatching of bedclothes, touches, rocking of furniture, 
&c. We have accounts from 3 of the witnesses, written some months after 
the experiences. Upwards of a dozen members of the S.P.R. spent nights 
in the house in October and November, 1885, after the tenants had left, but 
they observed nothing unusual. 
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NEW MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES. 


MEMBER. 


PmuinLiPPs, Mrs. Marcu, Edmonstone House, Cheltenham. 


ASSOCIATES. 
Barnes, Miss W., 40, Sussex-square, Brighton. 
Cotuison, Mrs., Weybridge, Surrey. 
Esrernasy, Count Micnez, Cseklesz, Pressburg County, Hungary. 
Lrovp, Orno Hozranp, 16, Tite-street, Chelsea, S.W. 
Monruer, Dr., Rome. 
SYNGE, Rev. F., M.A., 1, Daleham-gardens, South Hampstead, N.W. 


THE AMERICAN BRANCH. 


ASSOCIATES. 


ALLEN, Rev. M. Turresa, Cherryvale, Kansas, U.S.A. 

Fereuson, J. H., Talmage, Nebraska, U.S.A. 

Hussarp, R. M., 322, Pine-street, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 

Kopta, ποπ. Frora P., Gut Podmok in Podmok, Post Shütten- 
hofen, Bohemia. 

Myers, W. H., M.D., 157, West Wayne-street, Fort Wayne, Ind., U.S.A. 

REMER, WILLIAM A., Deadwood, South Dakota, U.S.A. 

Swirr, πα H., Wilmington, Delaware, U.S.A. 

Van Norpen, Warner M. 16, W. 48 Street, New York City, U.S.A. 

WHERRELL, JoHN, M.D., 298, North Mill-street, Kansas City, U.S.A, 
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MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 

A Meeting of the Council was held at the Westminster Town Hall 
on July 14th; Professor H. Sidgwick in the chair. There were also 
present: Professor W. F. Barrett, Col. Hartley, Dr. A. T. Myers, and 
Messrs. T. Barkworth, F. W. H. Myers, S. C. Scott, and R. Pearsall 
Smith. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed as correct. 

One new Member and six new Associates, whose names and addresses 
are given above, were elected. The election of nine new Associates of 
the American Branch was recorded. 

At the request of Miss E. A. Atkinson, her name was transferred 
from the list of Members to that of Associates. 

The Council recorded the decease of two Members of the Society : 
Baron Raymond de Gary, of Paris, and Captain Burchall Helme, J.P., 
of Warminster. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the donors for two books pre- 
sented to the Library. 

Arrangements were made for the holding of General Meetings on 
the following dates :—Friday, October 27th, 4 p.m ; Friday, December 
lst, 8.30 p.m., and Friday, January 26th (1894), 4 p.m. 

The Council also agreed that its next meeting should be on Friday, 
October 6th, at 19, Buckingham-street, W.C., at 4.30 p.m. 


GENERAL MEETING. 


The 60th General Meeting of the Society was held at the West- 
minster Town Hall, on Friday, July 14th, at 4 p.m.; Professor 
Sidgwick in the chair. 

Mr. W. Lear read part of a trauslation by himself from the Russian 
of an account, by Mr. V, 8. Solovioff, of Madame Blavatsky. The 
portion read included a description of certain pretended occult phe- 
nomena produced by trickery, of an attempt by Madame Blavatsky 
to induce Mr. Solovioff to assist in writing Koot Hoomi letters, and 
further, of a letter written by Madame Blavatsky to Mr, Solovioff, and 
headed * My Confession,” in which she described her life, and said in 
effect that, being driven to bay, she would make everything public, and 
destroy her dupes and the Theosophical Society. 

Mrs. BESANT, in an eloquent speech, said that Mr. Solovioff's state- 
ments were unsupported, that a reply to him had been made by 
Madame Blayatsky’s sister, Madame Zhelikhovsky, in which she accused 
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Mr. Solovioff of mistranslating Madame Blavatsky’s letter, and also 
attacked Mr. Solovioff’s private character. Mrs. Besant threatened 
that if the S.P.R. published Mr. Solovioffs account, Madame Zhelik- 
hovsky’s attack on him would be published also. 

ΜΗ. Luar, in reply, remarked that he was probably the only person 
in the room who had read the whole controversy through from be- 
ginning to end—Mr. Solovioft’s narrative, Madame Zhelikhovsky’s 
attacks, and Mr, Solovioff's replies. Madame Zhelikhovsky had 
admitted the genuineness of Madame Blavatsky’s letter, and withdrawn 
the attack in question on the correctness of the translation. He added 
that it was intended, with Mr. Solovioff’s account, to publish at least 
an abstract of Madame Zhelikhovsky's attack and Mr. Solovioff's answer. 
The members of the Society who wished to form an independent 
judgment on the matter in dispute would wait till they had the whole 
case before them, but in the meanwhile he might say that, after care- 
‘fully considering the whole of it, he had himself no doubt of the 
trustworthiness of Mr. Solovioff's account. 

Proressor BARRETT then read a paper on the alleged evidence in 
favour of the Divining Rod. 

The object of the paper was to bring before the Society an account 
of some experiments on the Divining Rod, which the author had 
recently been enabled to make, and also to place on record a continua- 
tion of the report of cases in which the Divining Rod had been 
successfully used to find underground springs or mineral lodes. The 
author referred to the previous report on this subject by Mr. E. R. 
Pease, which appeared in the Proceedings S.P.R., Vol. IL, and gave 
a summary of the conclusions at which Mr. Pease had arrived, and 
with which he substantially agreed. The subject itself was one which 
at first sight appeared wholly unworthy of notice, still less of serious 
scientific investigation ; but a belief which is so widespread and so 
long continued, and which has led to so many successful commercial 
undertakings in the sinking of wells and opening of mines, renders 
it one of those matters which the S. P. R. was founded to investigate. 

After a brief historical review the author adduced numerous cases 
of the successful use of the Divining Rod by Mr. Lawrence, the oldest 
living of the diviners or dowsers, and who is greatly respected in his 
own neighbourhood ; of Mr. Mullins, who has perhaps the largest and 
most remarkable record of cases of water-tinding; of Mr. Mere- 
weather, Mr. Stears, Mr. Tompkins, and the lad Fred Rodwell, and 
others who use the rod professionaly. An account of the authors 
experiments with Rodwell and Mr. Stears was then given, which were 
inconclusive ; though one or two striking indications were made, yet 
the result with metal concealed in boxes, &e,, was not beyond chance 
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coincidence. Illustrations were then given of amateur diviners, one of 
the most striking being a case sent by Miss Grantham. 

Professor Barrett stated as his conclusion that there is a remark- 
ably strong primd facie case in favour of the usefulness of the 
indications through the Divining Rod, and that had he to sink a well 
in a certain limited area he would prefer to trust to the opinion of a 
water-finder like Mullins or Lawrence, however that may be arrived at, 
than to the wisdom of a geological expert. Proceeding to discuss the 
explanation of the water-finder’s success, he showed that any physical 
theory of the action of the rod only lands us in absurdities, and that, 
therefore, it is in some peculiar psychological state of the diviner 
that explanation must be sought. This he believed to be similar 
to that in which automatic writing is obtained. The diviner, he 
suggested, allows his mind to be dominated by the object of his quest, 
say the finding of an underground spring, whereupon he is so consti- 
tuted that an abnormal keenness of faculty arises, and signs indicative 
of the presence of water, though quite unappreciable to those around, 
are detected and transmitted to the brain; and here, instead of 
arousing any consciousness of the fact, a purely reflex action is excited, 
which results in a muscular twitch that turns the rod held between 
the fingers. 

Mr. Pace Hopprs said a few words, expressing himself as specially 
interested in the fact that Professor Barrett was convinced of the 
genuineness of the power of water-finders, though his own experiments 
were inconclusive. He thought that the conditions required for 
experiments often interfered with psychical phenomena. 


THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE OBTAINED THROUGH 
TABLE-TILTING. 


M. 56. 

The following account of some experiments in table-tilting 
was sent to us by Professor Alexander, of Rio de Janeiro, in March, 
1892. 

He writes :— 

Dr. Barcellos is a gentleman who resides at Botafogo, Rio de Janeiro, 
where he not only has a considerable practice, but is also generally esteemed 
as an honourable and sensible man. Having studied hypnotism, he was 
desirous of witnessing some of the allied facts to be observed in psychical 
research. Towards the middle of last year we agreed to hold formal sittings 
at his house with the purpose of cliciting, if it were possible, physical 
phenomena, We devoted Monday evenings to our investigations, the circle 
being composed, with the exception of myself, of members of the doctor's 
own family. Donna Maria de Villas Bóas Barcellos, a school teacher, wha 
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acted as medium, has, if table-tilting be no proof to the coutrary, arrived at 
years of mature discretion. She is Dr. Barcellos’ sister-in-law, and the 
mother of five children. The few sittings held began on the 31st of August, 
1891, and were discontinued about the end of October of the same year. 
They were subject to much interruption by children and visitors, and were 
finally stopped when Donna Maria was appointed to a school at a distance. 
With the exception of some slight crepitations, more felt than heard, the 
séances, so faras physical phenomena go, were a failure. The lady, doubtless, 
moved the table herself, although she did not seem to be aware of it. As for 
the messages, they were nearly always of a trivial character, and occasionally 
they were false. There seems, however, to have been a noticeable percen- 
tage of veritiable truth in what came through Donna Maria’s automatism. 
Before our sittings began, this lady was seated at the meza fallante (speaking- 
ing-table) with members of her own family when the presence of her father, 
then deceased, was announced. He was asked to give the names of the 
people present. This he did, including that of a boy who was not in the 
room at the time, with the information that he had just fallen down in the 
mud. Immediately afterwards the little fellow came into the room crying 
and confirmed the statement made through the table. The sitters, who were 
only seeking for amusement, became frightencd and abandoned all further 
experiments. At our own sittings, among much that was wearisome and 
unprofitable, a few encouraging iucidents occurred. On one occasion 
(October 26th, 1891) Dr. Barcellos asked mentally about the state of a young 
lady patient who was ill of smallpox. The table replied that she would 
die on the following morning at eight o’clock. She did not die, but at the 
hour mentioned she became much worse. On another occasion, after I had 
retired, details were given about the private life of an individual who lived in 
Vassouras, up country, which were by no means flattering to him. A Señhor 
Lozada, the doctor’s brother-in-law, who was standing away from the table, 
was the only person present who had previously known of these particulars. 
He declared that the information thus obtained was exact. 

So much for the general character of our sittings, of which I give an 
idea, so that the incident I am about to relate may not have more than its 
due importance. 

On the 21st of September, 1891, I was seated at the table with 
Dr. Barcellos, his niece Sylvia, and Donna Maria Barcellos, when the words 
came, '' The vase is broken." We asked what vase. ‘(The vase) at your 
house, the vase of phenic acid." I demanded the hour, and the reply was, 
* At eight o'clock." Of this an immediate note was taken at my request by 
one of the children seated at another table. I transferred this note to my 
pocket-book where it reads as follows :— 


** 21st of September, 1891. —O vaso se quebrou— De sua casa—O vaso de 
acido phenico—As 8 horas." 


lat once looked at my watch. It wanted some four or five minutes 
to eight. I knew, however, that it was not going wcll at the time, and I 
forgot to compare itafterwards with the right time. When this message 
had been given Sylvia Barcellos rose from her place, and went into the 
dining-room, where she told the others what had happened. Some visitors 
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who were there spoke of retiring ; but they were urged to stay, as it was 
only eight o’clock—the hour then marked by the timepiece on the wall. 
Thus a lucky chance determined the time of the message, which my careless- 
ness in neglecting to sec how much I was out might have left in doubt. 

I did not at first suppose that the above words had any more importance 
than other things that came through the table. It was, therefore, an 
agreeable surprise when on a subsequent occasion Dr. Barcellos told me that 
the message had been confirmed. I wrote down a résumé of his statement, 
which I now copy from my note-book :—- 

“Donna M. on arriving home was being told of fright, when she 
interrupted them, telling them what had come through table. They had just 
remarked time (eight o'clock) and went to give food to sick child—when noise 
of breakage. They exclaimed, ‘O vaso de acido phenico se quebrou.’ In 
truth, the jug had been upset by the dog, and had fallen against the vase of 
pheuic acid, making the noise.” 

Neither the vase in question, which was of porcelain, nor the water-jug 
was really broken. The cause of the accident was a dog that had got into 
the room where the sick child lay. The animal had, no doubt, endeavoured 
to drink out of the jug, which was standing on the floor near a chair. 

The house where Donna Maria was then living is situated about a kilo- 
metre’s distance from Dr. Barcellos’ residence, so that the explanation by 
hyperæsthesia of the hearing —in a person who could hardly be said to be out 
of her normal conditiou—seems to me to be absurd. Yet the lady was no 
clairvoyant, for the vase was not really broken. Even if her character were 
not above suspicion, she could not have arranged the incident beforehand, 
for a dog does not take part in a plot. The coincidence in time, and the 
exact mention of what was supposed to have occurred, renders mere chance 
an extremely unlikely element. We are therefore limited to one hypo- 
thesis—the emotional impression of the girls who exclaimed, ‘‘O vaso de 
acido phenico se qucbrou," influenced their mother telepathically, and the 
table was the means of bringing to the surface the message which her sub- 
consciousness had received. 

ALFRED ALEXANDER. 

Rio de Janeiro, March 21st [1892]. 

The evidence of the other witnesses was given in Portuguese, of 
which we print English translations, kindly furnished by Professor 
Alexander. 


It was a little past eight when the visitors who were with me in the 
dining-room in the evening of the 21st of September, 1891, spoke of 
retiring. 

Lua BARCELLOS. 


On the 21st of September, 1891, I witnessed a curious fact in telepathy. 
At that date, at eight o’clock in the evening, various persons in a house in the 
Rua de Donna Marianna heard a strange noise in the room of a smallpox 
patient, and ran into it, erying out that in all probability the vase of phenic 
acid had been broken. Donna Maria Barcellos, my sister-in-law, one of 
her daughters, Sylvia Barcellos, Sefihor Alfredo Alexander, and I were at 
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that hour seated at a small round table, when it was announced that in the 
above-mentioned house, in the Rua de Donna Marianna, a vase of phenic 
acid had been broken. Donna Maria Barccllos was much astonished when 
they told her on her going home to the Rua de Donna Marianna that they had 
had a great fright at eight o’clock in the evening. She replicd that she 
was already aware that it was a vase of phenic acid which had becn 
broken. Then they explained to her that such had been the gencral 
supposition in the house, that when they ran into the room they all 
exclaimed, “The vase of phenic acid has broken,” and that on entering 
they discovered that a jug of water standing near a chair had fallen against 
the vase of phenic acid. 

These facts passed in the presence of Professor Alexander, who was 
also at the table with my sister-in-law and Sylvia. 

(Signed) Dr. ALFREDO BARCELLOS. 

March 21st, 1892. 

When Mariquinhas came home I said to her, ** You cannot imagine what 
a fright we had to-day," to which she replied, * You nced nottellme; I 
know all about it. It was the vase of phenic acid that broke." This reply 
caused us the greatest surprise, when she added that nobody had told her of 
it, but that she heard of it through the intermedium of the tilting table. Our 
astonishment was still greater when she said that the fact occurred at eight 
o'clock in the evening. 

Indeed, at that hour, when we were in the back part of the house, we 
heard a loud noise like that of the fall of some vesscl full (of liquid). The 
door of the bedroom where the child sick of smallpox lay was closed ; but 
we heard her crying out, and ran to see what was the matter. At the same 
time the three girls exclaimed, ‘‘ The vase of phenie acid has broken!” It 
was not, however, this vase that broke, but a jug of water which had fallen 
down. 

N.B.—This fact happened yesterday, September 21st, 1891. 

Rio de Janeiro, September 22nd, 1891. 

(Signed) AMELIA À. CARDIM. 
Maria CaRDIM. 
PAuULINA BARCELLOS. 
Maria Vitras Boas. 
CARLOTA CARDIM. 
AMELIA CARDIN. 


CASES RECEIVED BY THE LITERARY COMMITTEE. 


The two cases given below are instances of apparent foreknowledge 
of events which it is difficult to explain by a mere ordinary acquaint- 
ance—however obtained—with present events. If we may assume 
that the amount of correspondence between the dreams and the events 
that followed them was beyond chance, it would seem that there may 
have been a telepathic or clairvoyant impression as to a present state 
of affairs, which involved a supernormal degree of acuteness of intuition 
as to the future consequences of that state. 
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P. 144. Dream. 
Received through the Rev. C. H. Cope, from Miss I. Young. The 
account was written in the early part of 1892. 


British Institute, 26, Rue de Vienne, Brussels. 

In the morning of Friday, 29th March, 1889, after being awakened at 
my usual hour for rising, I went to sleep again and dreamt the following :— 
I was staying with a friend, Mrs. O , and it was by the seaside ; the house 
overlooked the sea, the waves nearly washing against the garden wall. It 
was a bright clear day and I was standing close to the wall watching in the 
distance two vessels on the sea, one having left the place I was at, and the 
other advaneing from the opposite shore. To my surprise I saw that neither 
vessel, as they neared each other, seemed to make room for the other, and 
then to my horror one dashed into the other, cutting her in half. I saw the 
boiler burst of the injured vessel, throw up fragments and thick black smoke ; 
I saw the passengers hurled into the water making frantic attempts to save 
themselves. I especially noticed hats and other things floating on the water, 
and then suddenly two bodies were washed up at my feet, and I woke and 
found it was nearly 8.30 a.m. The dream made a vivid impression on me, 
and I could not shake off the feeling of horror I had experienecd all through 
it. That same afternoon news came from Ostend of a terrible catastrophe 
in the Channel, the two vessels, Princesses Henriette and Josephine, eross- 
ing via Ostend and Dover, had come into collision that same morning at 
10 a.m.,* the one had cut the other in half just as I had seen it in my dream ; 
indeed, the circumstances were the same. I knew no one on board, but the 
lady with whom, in my dream, I was staying, had three relatives on board ; 
one was drowned and the other two saved. IsaBELLA YOUNG. 


The friend with whom Miss Young was staying at the time, Mrs. 
C. E. Jenkins, writes :— 

I certify that the above-mentioned dream was related to me about an 
hour after she had dreamt it, by Miss Young. M. G. JENKINS. 


In answer to a further question, Mrs. Jenkins writes :— 
British Institute, 26, Rue de Vienne, Brussels. 
May 3rd, 1892. 

Dear Sir,—In answer to your card to Mr. Cope, forwarded to me this 
morning, I beg to confirm that Miss I. G. Young related her dream to me 
about the collision before we had heard anything of it, and that the news 
eame that afternoon. MELIORA G. JENKINS. 

(Hon. Lady Superintendent, 
British Institute, Brussels.) 
We give below some account of the events, as related in the Times. 
From the 7àmes, March 30th, 1889 (Saturday) :— 
** 4 Channel Paeket Missing. 

“ Up to 12 o'clock last night the mail and passenger steamer which left 
Ostend for Dover at 10 o'clock yesterday morning had not arrived. The 
vesscl (the Comtesse de Flandre) was due at Dover at 2.30. There was a 


*Really later in the day, as steamers cross about midday.—C. H. Cork. 
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slight fog close in shore, but the Calais boat, which arrived tast evening, re- 
ported that it was tolerably clear out in the Channel. Great anxicty was 
felt at Dover last night as to the stcamer's safety, and signal guns were fired 
at given intervals." 

In the second edition of the Times, same date as above, the follow- 
ing appears :— 

* Foundering of an Ostend Mail Steamer (from Lloyd's). 

** Lloyd's agent at Ostend telegraphs, under date to-day, 7.30 a.m., that 
the mail boats the Princess Henriette, from Dover, and the Comtesse de 
Flandre, from Ostend, were in collision yesterday. The Comtesse de 
Flandre sank, and 11 of the crew, including captain and mate, and three 
passengers were drowned. Mails lost. 

“The Comtesse de Flandre was a steamer of 500 tons gross, and left 
Ostend yesterday morning with mails and passengers for England.” 

In the 7mes, Monday, April 150, 1889, a fuller account appears, 
with names of victims, narratives of survivors, ἃς, Mr. Algernon 
Osborn, one of the saved, gives the time of the collision as half-past 
one. The Zimes account is as follows :— 

** Loss of a Mail Steamer. 

‘ A collision of a terrible character occurred in the English Channel on 
Friday afternoon between two of the regular steamers plying between Dover 
and Ostend. As was announced in the Times on Saturday morning, great 
anxiety was felt at Dover on Friday night when the packct, the Comtesse de 
Flandre, failed to arrive at her appointed time. The packet started from 
Ostend at a quarter past 10 on Friday morning for Dover, with 20 passen- 
gers and 7 bags of mails. At mid-day the Princess Henriette, a larger and 
faster boat than the Comtesse de Flandre, left Dover for Ostend with 15 
passengers on board. The weather was thick at the time, but not so dense 
as to render navigation very difficult had all possible precautions been 
taken. At about a quarter to 2 in the afternoon the officers of the Comtesse 
de Flandre saw the Princess Henriette looming through the mist, and before 
any effort could be made to avert the impending disaster the Princess 
Henriette crashed into the Comtesse de Flandre’s port sponson, cutting 
clean through the paddle-box into the engine-room. The fore part of the 
vessel broke right away and sank, the boilers exploding directly after the 
collision. The whole affair was so terribly sudden that passengers and crew 
alike were struggling in the water before they had realised fully what had 
occured. . . . ^ 

The account proceeds to describe the steps taken by the Princess 
Henriette to save life by lowering boats. Four passengers, the cap- 
tain, the mate, five stokers, three engineers, and one sailor comprise 
the list of missing. 


P. 145, Dream. 
The next case is remote and, unfortunately, no corroboration is 


now obtainable. The percipient, Miss K. M. Cleary, writes, in sending 
it :— 
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Albert-road, Carrickfergus, Co. Antrim, 
February 15th, 1892. 

I will first state that I am a very healthy woman, and have been so all 
my life. I am not in the least nervous. My occupation is that of head 
teacher in one of the Board’s Model Schools. 

After giving an aeeount of an oceasion when she saw an apparition 
of one of her assistants, who was absent at the time, and another 
oeeasion when she saw the apparition of an unknown person, Miss 
Cleary says :— 

| When I was about 15 and at a convent boarding school, I dreamt, 
without any cause that could inspire it, that my father was ill, of details 
connected with it, of his death, of results which followed. When the bell 
rang for getting up, and the nun came round to wake us, I, who had been 
roused from my painful chain of visions, was sitting in my nightdress on the 
side of the bed, and so faint-looking that the lady insisted I should return 
to bed. But this I would not do. I was too terrified, and yct so glad it was 
"only a dream.” This was Friday. On Sunday morning came the bad 
news: “ Kate,—Father is very ill ; pray for him.” And so commenced the 
chain of sad realities pictured so graphically to me. 

In answer to our inquiries, Miss Cleary wrote further :— 

February 26th, 1892. 

In reference to the dream previous to my father’s death, you ask me if 
I can give further details, dates, and corroboration, and ‘ did it happen at 
the beginning of his illness, or before or after it 17 

Well, I think the only important detail I did not mention, or, at least, 
lay stress on, is that it was the sound of the bell for rising which broke the 
chain of pictures that were being presented to me—that I was sent for to go 
home (we lived in Roserea, Co. Tipp., where the convent is) ; that I did go 
home; that I turned to go to the bedroom that had always been oceupied 
by him ; that mother, close behind me, motioned me to an opposite room, 
which had never been used as a bedroom; that I went in, saw the bed ina 
certain position, head towards this wall, foot that; that Dr. R. was to- 
wards the foot of the bed, holding in his hand a white china tea-cup, with 
lilae flower pattern—one of a set we had ; that on the window was a very 
peculiar new style of laee curtain, the pattern of which I had never scen 
anywhere. I dreamt he died, and of the grief and terrible trouble ; and 
about this part there was, as it were, a cloud, and one distinct figure loomed 
from it—that of an uncle, father’s brother, Dr. James Cleary, of Dublin, 
(27, N. Earl-street), deceased since. I saw, or felt, that James took my 
only brother baek with him to Dublin. 

Every detail of the dream was verified. Now, with mo, this dream is 
unique in, if I may express myself so, its span. 

The loud, rapid tones of the hand-bell rung in the dormitory roused me, 
and mechanically I sprang from bed, scarcely awake; in a daze or stupor I was 
sitting ou the side of it. The nun whose duty it was to go from bed to bed 
to make sure we had all arisen found me as I deseribed, noted my ap- 
pearance, shook me a little, told me I seemed very ill, and should lie down 
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again. This aroused me quite. I would not have gone back to that bed 
just then for worlds. I told her I was not ill, that I had been dreaming, 
and dreamt that my father was dead ; but she *t would not listen to such 
nonsense, superstition, and folly, &e.” (She is dead, and there is no one 
who can corroborate.) I may have mentioned it to a companion ; I did not 
attempt to do so again to any of the nuns. 

At the time I had this dream I had every reason to believe that my 
father was in perfect health ; and he was in perfect health. He was medical 
doctor to the house. I had seen him a few days before from a window, 
walking in the grounds with the Mother or Superioress. He looked then, 
as he always did, the embodiment of health and good humour. In com- 
paring dates and events afterwards with my mother, who, unhappily, is no 
more, I found that the dream occurred on the eve of his first day's indisposition. 
He was attending a fever patient some miles from the town, got a severe 
wetting, which predisposed him to the infection, which he caught. He was 
but 5 days ill. He died on the 19th July, 1853. I am now 52, therefore I 
was not so much as 15 when he died. His death changed the whole course 
of my life, or, rather, shunted me quite on other lines. 

On Wednesday morning 1 had the dream. On [the] same Wednesday he got 
the wetting. Wednesday night he felt nervous and unwell, and had a hot foot- 
bath before going to bed. Thursday, I presume he did not go out. I'm sure 
he lay for the first time on Friday. Friday evening I first had any intimation 
of hisillness. Then, my aunt, his sister, who was a nun there and one of my 
class mistresses, told me that mother had sent word of it, with a request 
that the nuns would pray for him, but she added: ‘There is no cause for 
alarm." I recollect nothing particular about Saturday. 

On Sunday morning I was called away from the breakfast table and told 
I was to dress for going home, to see my father, who had become worse. I 
went and found as I had seen in my dream. 

Mother told me afterwards that she was greatly shocked by my standing 
as I did at the threshold of the door, and that I scemed not to be able to 
keep my eyes from the windows. The room and everything in the room 
was as I had seen them in my dream. 

I know that father had been thinking of me particularly during the early 
part of the week in which he took ill, as I had had an earache. He sent me 
a drug for it, which cured it at once, but he was not aware of the success of 
hisremedy. He asked me then, during this interval of consciousness while 
I made my short visit, how was the pain in the ear? I said : ** Your little 
bottle cured it.” (I had [the] same little bottle for many years.) He then 
kissed me and put his hand on my head and blessed me. The doctor then 
almost pulled me away, and told mother to take me from the room. 

I remember well how unnaturally calm I was, and this calm, or apparent 
insensibility, remained throughout his short illness, and when I heard of his 
death. Mother used often [to] remark how strange it all was, and how extra- 
ordinary that I, who was the only child absent when he became ill, should 
be the only one who received his sad farewell, and, as she said, ‘It was 
fitting, too, for I was his favourite child.” K. M. CLEARY. 


It will be observed that the day of the week on which the dream 
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occurred is given differently in the two accounts. Whether Dr. 
Cleary’s illness had actually begun or not at the time, it appears that 
the dream: took place during a period when at least there was no reason 
for special anxiety about him, even on the part of his family at home, 
and when Miss Cleary herself had no reason for anxiety at all. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON TIE PRODUCTION OF SPURIOUS “SPIRIT RAPS.” 


To the Editor of the JOURNAL or THE SocrkrY For PsycHicaAL RESEARCH. 

Dear S1r,—The so-called “raps,” or percussive sounds, arc, as is well 
known, one of the most important of the physieal phenomena of Spirit- 
ualism ; indeed, I think they were the first to appear in time. It is not my 
intention in any way to disparage the existing evidence for them, and I, for 
my part, am very much inelined to believe that genuine “ spirit rappings ” 
do really exist, though I have, as I will presently show, very good grounds 
for being seeptical on this peint. 

It is now about 4 or 5 years since I diseovered that I, too, was a good 
rapping medium. Very loud raps—sueh as striking with a small hammer— 
began to be heard in my presence, when I was walking about the room or 
standing —in good light; also when I was sitting, but feebler. To satisfy 
the curiosity of the ** investigators," or, as I said, to convince them of the 
genuineness of the phenomenon, I could cause these raps to appear in 
different places : now in a table, now in a door, in a mantel-pieee, and so 
on. Several times I would ask a friend to sit upon my knees to make him 
fcel sure that not a muscle of my legs moved, and the raps would come all 
the same, even louder than usual, And last, not least, after having stood in 
all possible ways--now on tiptoe and now on one foot only—I would place 
myself upon something soft, e.g., standing upon the cushion of a chair, 
and the raps would still be perfectly audible. I have some reason to 
believe that had I wished, I might have very easily acquired the reputa- 
tion of a powerful physical medium. Some time sinee I happened to call 
ona well-known and highly respectable lady Spiritualist here, and during 
our conversation my ‘‘ unseen guides” suddenly announced their presence 
in the usual way. Some sentcnces were rapped out, one of them baekwards, 
to the great amazement of the lady, who spelt out the alphabet. And later 
on a still more remarkable test was given, words written in pellets by the 
lady being eorrectly spelt out by the raps. Now I had better say at once 
that in this particular case, as well as in general, there was nothing 
mediumistie about my raps at all, and that J was the agent conseiously and 
voluntarily producing them. And yet, when, aftcr having amuscd myself 
at the lady’s expense, I thought it my duty to write to her saying it was all 
a trick and explaming my modus operandi, not only was she greatly 
astonished but even replied as follows :—‘‘ Your letter has astonished me 
greatly, and were it not you that told me so, I would never have belicved 
that you could have deccived me. You have a wonderful faeulty, for I did 
not notice any movement whatever on your part. It is true I did not watch 
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your feet very closely, except, however, in one instance, of which L have 
been thinking much without being able to understand it. [Then she 
describes an experiment in which I caused the raps to appear whilst standing 
on a rembourrée chair.] Iam perfectly unable to comprehend against what 
you could have rapped then; for the sounds did take place, and I heard 
them most undoubtedly, as well as you, no doubt. Pray explain in detail 
how you did that.” &c. 

It is time, perhaps, to state plainly what my trick consists of. The raps 
in question are produced by the 2nd and 3rd toes of my left foot, with 
which I strike the floor violently. Perhaps the word strike is not quite 
correct, and I should rather say that I bend and unbend them. Of course, 
a person watching my feet very closely will detect the trick with little difti- 
culty ; but standing with the back to the light, or even ex profile, but so as 
to let the light fall upon the right foot, leaving the left in the shade, will 
make the work of detection far less easy. 

Then, if I place my foot against the leg of a table, the raps will, 
apparently, come from the table ; and in doing this very little contact is 
necessary. For making the raps sound in a door the modus operandi is the 
same ; and if the door be made of glass the raps will have a different sound 
altogether ; in fact, if the foot be conveniently placed the raps will have the 
same sound as if they did actually proceed from the object in question. 

The size of the room makes a great difference in the loudness of the raps : 
the smaller the room the louder the sounds. One of the “ favourable con- 
ditions ” is also to have the muscles of the foot strained as much as possible, 
Thus, standing upon the left foot only, or leaning upon it, or sitting cross- 
legged with the knees propped violently against the table will not hinder 
the raps—on the contrary. 

Now, with the exception of the lady above referred to, I have never 
attributed to my raps a supernatural origin, and still, in more than one 
case, the friend to whom I showed them was unable to detect their origin. 
Now, had I always pretended to be a medium, it is quite possible that my 
modus operandi would never have been detected. “Spirits” might retire 
or refuse to act, and so on, as the ** investigator " became too inquisitive, and 
no blame could have been thrown on me, whilst with myself as the avowed 
agent producing the ** phenomena," no such excuse was possible. 

1 may add that during a short stay I made in England last summer I 
showed my raps to several of the leading members of our Society, such as 
Professor and Mrs. Sidgwick, Mr. W. Leaf, and Mr. G. A. Smith. I have 
thought it worth while to put the subject in writing, for I have no doubt 
that such a faculty is very rare, and, besides, may possibly give a clue to 
some apparently inexplicable performances of professional mediums. In 
conclusion I must state again my belief that there do exist raps of an alto- 
gether different origin from those I produce and have described.—I am, 
dear sir, yours very truly, MICHAEL Perrovo-SoLovovo. 

9, Mohovaia, St. Petersburg. 

May 24th-June 5th, 1893. 


P.S.—As for the raps being heard whilst I was standing upon a soft chair, 
they were produced in that case by my toes striking against the sole of the 
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boot. Of course, with a little exertion I might produce them with my right 
foot just as well, only in that case the effect is much more visible. —M.P.$. 


MR. MYERS ON THE MECHANISM OF HYSTERIA. 
To the Editor of the JOURNAL or THE SOCIETY FoR Psycutcat RESEARCH, 

Srg,—1 should be glad, if permitted, to write a few lines suggested by 
the first part of Mr. Myers’ paper, having been prevented from attending 
the meeting at which it was read. I allude to that part of it in which he 
speaks of sensory and motor automatism as forming the basis of the psychical 
scheme. 

The crude partition of nervous action into motor and sensory is, as he 
remarks, unsatisfactory. All nervous centres are kinesthetic and the circle 
of nervous action is continuous throughout. Let us trace its continuity in 
respect of a simple voluntary action, and then see how it bears upon the 
question of automatism. 

I see, let us suppose, a ripe peach hanging on a wall; this suggests the 
act of plucking it. That is, the sensation of roundness, colour, &e., which 
experience associates with a certain flavour, provokes the motor act. But 
the act, when accomplished, in turn conveys a sensation of muscular move- 
nent; and thus the motor suggestion becomes in turn a sensory experience. 
In fact, the first suggestion, in the mind, of plucking the peach, is a rehearsal 
of the accomplished act, i.e., of the sensations which the act produces. 

But it is evident that all day long, sensations are being presented to us 
which are not strong enough to reach the level of consciousness. Thus, as 
we walk the streets, or scan the sheets of a newspaper, names, notices, and 
advertisements pass beferc our eyes, of the great bulk of which we arc 
mercifully unconscious. But this is not necessarily because the stimulus is 
too weak, absolutely, but because it is relatively inadequate to make itself 
felt among the complex of seusations to which our attention is consciously 
directed. If, however, we had no such preoccupation, and if the name, 
number, or whatever it is, came before our eyes singly, we could scarcely 
avoid noticing it, and even as it is, it may so nearly have gained our atten- 
tion that, when reminded of it, we are conscious of having seen it before. 
Here we are ou the borderland of automatism. But now taking the case 
where no conscious memory can be evoked, what happens? The stimulus 
remains latent until the cessation of conflicting impulses permits it to 
make itself felt. In the case of motor automatism this occurs when the hand 
is allowed to lie passive on the planchette, and the conscious attention is 
prevented from interfering, by being withdrawn to other topics. Hence 
foilow those experiments in which the subject reads from a book while his 
hand is tracing the automatic message. The object is to withdraw the 
higher centres from participation in the manual act which would mar the 
effect of the weak stimulus we are considering. The hand then performs 
the motor act of which the abortive sensory suggestion had been made 
perhaps weeks, or months, before. Or there may be a sequence of stimuli 
each too weak to act singly, but which in the sum total may overflow into a 
conscious voluutary act. 

The case is quite different with sensory automatism, in that to produce 
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the passive abstraction which is desirable, all conflicting sensory stimuli 
must be withdrawn, hence, perhaps, the frequency of hallucinations in the 
stillness and darkness of the night—although it must be confessed that this 
relative frequency is not as great as we should have, « priori, expected. In 
sensory automatism we may suppose that the impulse, instead of taking the 
motor path, expends itself in sensations of a character cither identical with, 
or correlated to, that from which the stimulus originally proceeded. 

In both motor and sensory automatism we thus realise only the second of 
the two sensory processcs which I endeavoured to illustrate in the case of 
plucking a peach. The initial sensory impulse is lost sight of, and the 
automatic message appears to us as though coming from a source external to 
our own organism ; and this idea, once entertained, may itself operate sug- 
gestively, and impart to the message an assumed character, spiritistie, 
supernatural, or what not. 

So far we seem to trace, with some approach to clearness, the history of 
sensori-motor automatism, when originating, and expending itself within the 
organism. But with the introduction of an assumed external agent, acting 
telepathically, we enter upon different ground altogether. Nevertheless, 
after the first stimulus, from wheresoever proceeding, is reccived, the 
mechanism is probably the same. The whole difficulty consists in consider- 
ing how a sensory stimulus can be centrally initiated, ab extra, without its 
adopting the usual afferent nervous path from the end organs of the senses. 
And here, in default of any scientific explanation of how this can be, we 
must rely upon evidence of the fact, and upon evidence alone. It is nothing 
new in science that facts should be accepted which cannot be accounted for. 
It was known, and universally admitted, that scarlet fever was epidemic, and 
that vaccination was prophylactic, long before the modern theory of zymotic 
disease was so much as dreamt of. 

I cannot follow Mr. Myers into quasi-Pythagorean speculations, but 
there is one point on which I should like to throw out a suggestion for his 
consideration. He seems to look forward to a future state of added powers, 
intensified perceptions, and extended faculties, whether new, or resurgent 
from some ante-natal past, it matters not. But may not the case rather be 
that with the putting off of the mortal coil we may also divest ourselves of the 
portion of our being which in a thousand ways blinds our intellect, con- 
founds our judgment, and misleads our moral sense? Some meaning of 
this sort seems to be involved in the expression—‘‘ to see things in the light 
of eternity "—and some approach to it surely is to be found in the in- 
genuousness of childhood, before the conventionalities, the artifices, and the 
insincerities of adult life have, by constant repetition, become a second 
nature. In a world where possibly the thoughts of the heart are as open to 
observation as the features of the face are now, a differenee of moral 
standard, perhaps also of moral achievement, would result greater than we 
can even imagine ; and this increase of intuitive power might proceed, not 
from added facultics, but from the removal of the carnal framework which, 
while the building up of the spiritual temple is progressing, hides it like 
scaffolding from view, and which, when removed, will display the completed 
fabric in its full proportions and thenceforth immutable outline. 


Tuomas BARKWORTH, 
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CATALOGUE OF UNPRINTED CASES. 
(Continued from the June JOURNAL.) 


Further information improving the evidence in any of these cases 
will be gratefully received. 


BG 89. Mr. H. (1) in 1851 wakes and sces apparition of elderly inan in 
grey clothes, holding a light, by which he rotiees the position in which he had 
placed his own gun. He afterwards finds that a man reseinbling the appari- 
tion had killed himself in that room. (2) In about 1881 he is disturbed 
many times in one night by the impression that an “' uneanny” being is 
opening his curtains and gazing at him. Another man, slecping in the same 
room, tells him next morning that he saw a figure walking up and down the 
room all night, oecasionally looking in through his curtains. Both incidents 
reeorded in 1891. 

BG 90. Collective, visual.—Captaiu E. B., his wife, and butler, when 
out driving one evening in the Highlands, saw an apparition. Captain B. 
heard afterwards (1) from a brother officer that he had seen ‘‘exactly the 
same thing ” a year previously in the same place. No details given. Date, 
1891. Recorded January, 1892. 

BG 91.— The Rev. John Douglas sees an apparition of a woman whom 
he knows at the door of her husband's house ; she passes him so elose as to 
touch him, but he feels nothing, and she then vanishes. He hears next 
morning that she had dicd seven weeks before. Date, about 50 years ago. 

Also an aceount of a subjeetive visual hallueination and noises heard in a 
* haunted ” house. [The first ease is referred to in connection with L 872, 
printed in Journal S.P. R., Vol. V., p. 52, the percipient in which is Mr. 
Douglas's daughter.] 

BG 92. Collective, visual.—(1) Captain O'Donnell and his sister, when 
children, see in their bedroom a skeleton, which walks away and disappears 
into a eupboard. Date, about 1868. (2) He hears sounds at same time 
that person in same room sees apparition. Undated. Both recorded 1891. 
(No answer to further inquiries.) 

BG 93. Visual. From Mrs. Meredith.—Miss D. sees apparition of man 
in blue cloth cloak with gold clasp and hat on sitting in a chair ; sits down on 
its lap and it disappears. Some months later the body of à man in similar 
dress was found near the house. He had left his home 18 months before, 
and apparently committed suicide there. Date of record, 1857, when the 
ineident was said to have happened ‘very long ago." Percipient is no 
longer living. 

BG 94. Collective noises and quasi-collective apparition. — (1) The 
Rev. A. W. Webb camping out with a driver in Australia, both hear horrible 
shrieks all night on a bare plain, where, apparently, there are no animals or 
people. They heard next day a tradition of a murder having been eom- 
mitted therc. Date, about 30 years ago. (9) When staying in a friend's 
house he woke suddenly aud saw black figure walk aeross room and dis- 
appear into the wall. Next morning onc of the daughters of the house told 
him she had seen a black figure standing by her bed. He then heard that a 
servant had seen a blaek figure standing in a passage latethat night. Date, 
about 30 years ago. Both cases recorded in 1891. 

BG 95. From Mrs. Ridgeway.—The Rev. C. J. Eliot, in 1873, saw 
figure of lady in yellow muslin dress sitting at foot of his bed at b 
Others in housc afterwards saw the figure independently. [Request for 
their evidence unanswered.] Mr. Eliot also saw an apparition walking up- 
stairs in his vicarage about 5 years ago. Date of ‘record, February, 1891, 
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Ausrix, Mrs. ἄποπας, Morris Plains, New Jerscy, U.S.A. 

CAULKINS, Sitas, Soldiers’ Home, Los Angelos, California, U.S.A. 
Greener, Miss, Hotel Brunswick, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


A Meeting of the Couneil was held on October 6th. Colonel J. 
Hartley was voted to the chair. There were also present—Dr. A. T. 
Myers and Messrs. T. Barkworth, W. Leaf, F. W. H. Myers, F. 
Podmore, S. C. Scott, H. Arthur Smith, and R. Pearsall Smith. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed as correct. 
Four new Members and seventeen new Associates, whose names and 
addresses are given above, were elected. The election of ten new 
Associates of the Ameriean Branch was recorded. 

At the request of Mrs. McAlpine her name was transferred from 
the list of Members to that of Associates. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the donors for presents to the 
Library. 

It was agreed that a Committee be formed, eonsisting of Dr. A. T. 
Myers and Messrs. T. Barkworth, A. W. Barrett, W. Leaf, and 
F. Podmore, with power to add to their number, for conducting 
experiments in Hypnotism and Telepathy. 

Various matters of business having been disposed of, the next 
Meeting of the Council was fixed for October 27th, at 3 p.m., at the 
Westminster Town Hali. 


ass 


THE CONGRESS OF PSYCHICAL SCIENCE AT CHICAGO. 


A Congress on “Psychical Science” was held, as announced, at 
Chicago in August, in connection with the “World’s Congress 
Auxiliary of the World's Columbian Exposition of 1893.” It may be 
remembered that this Congress was planned by the late Colonel Bundy, 
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then editor of the ÆXeligio-Philosophical Journal of Chicago, and 
known to our readers as a man of great probity and courage, 
who, while himself convinced of the truth of some “Spiritualistic " 
facts and communications, spared nevertheless neither money nor 
trouble in unmasking the fraudulent “mediums” who have done so 
much to bring discredit on all forms of psychical research in the United 
States. He invited our Society to co-operate in this Congress; and 
our Council, anxious to show their appreciation of Colonel Bundy’s 
straightforward work, authorised me to attend the Congress as its 
representative, and to read such papers as members of the Council 
might entrust to me. Colonel Bundy died somewhat suddenly on 
August 6th, 1892, and Professor Elliott Coues was selected by the 
officials of the World’s Congress Auxiliary to succeed him as Chair- 
man, Dr. Richard Hodgson, our Secretary for America, succeeding 
Professor Coues as Vice-Chairman. The “Committee on a Psychical 
Science Congress ” included various names well known and honoured 
in Chicago. A Ladies’ Committee was also formed, at the head of 
which was Mrs. Bundy, Colonel Bundy’s widow, who has succeeded him 
in the editorship of the Religio-Philosophical Journal. The Congress 
assembled on Monday, August 21st, and sat twice or thrice a day, con- 
cluding its sessions on Friday evening, August 25th. The attendance 
was unexpectedly large, varying, I believe, from about five hundred to 
about a thousand persons. Their continued attention was the more 
gratifying inasmuch as the Congress, overflowing the quiet and con- 
venient hall first assigned to it in the Memorial Art Palace at Chicago, 
had to be held in a huge temporary hall of bad acoustic properties, 
and exposed to the almost continuous noise of a large adjacent railway 
station. 

The papers sent from England were mainly occupied with the 
recapitulation in popular form of results already published. Dr. Leaf 
sent * Elementary Hints on Experimental Hypnotism,” and a paper 
on “Mme. Blavatsky and M. Solovyoff” ; Professor and Mrs. Sidgwick 
sent a paper on “ Veridical Hallucinations as a Part of the Evidence 
for Telepathy”; Mr. Podmore a paper on * Experimental Thought- 
Transference,” and Professor Lodge a paper on “The difficulty of 
making crucial experiments as to the source of the extra or unusual 
intelligence manifested in trance-speech, automatic writing, and other 
states of apparent mental inactivity.” Dr. Hodgson addressed the Con- 
gress on “Human Testimony in Relation to Psychical Phenomena,” and 
I upon “The Subliminal Self” and “ The Evidence for Man's Survival 
after Death.” It is hoped that these papers, presenting a kind of elemen- 
tary survey of the main fields of the Society’s work, may be printed 
together in a form conyenient for students. Among papers containing 
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matter of evidential interest I may mention a report by Professor and 
Mrs. Coues * On the Alleged Movement of Objects without Mechanical 
Contact,” giving an account of some private experiments ; papers by Mr. 
and Mrs. Underwood, containing the record of automatic writings of 
which mention has already been made in our Proceedings; a paper 
by Mrs. Runtz Rees on “Experimental Crystal-Gazing,” and one by 
Dr. Wiltse on “Some Experiments in Thought-Fransference, and their 
Significance." Dr. Finzi, in whose house the well-known Milan series 
of experiments with Eusapia Paladino was carried out, was present, 
and gave an account of those experiments fully concordant with Pro- 
fessor Richet’s description, already noticed in our Proceedings. Our 
corresponding member in Brazil, Professor Alexander, sent a long 
and careful account of psychical phenomena in that country ; an account 
which will, I hope, be printed. Finally, Judge A. H. Dailey read part 
of an interesting and important monograph—which is, I trust, soon to 
appear in book form—upon Miss Mollie Fancher, an invalid lady who 
has long been well known by report to students of our subjects as 
exhibiting various supernormal powers, but of whom no adequate 
account has yet been published, Among other papers of interest I 
may mention that on “The Spiritualistic Interpretation of Psychic 
Phenomena,” by the Rev. Minot J. Savage; that on “Memory in 
Relation to Psychical Experiences,” by Mr. Charles Whedon ; that on 
& So-called Spirit-Photographs,” by Professor Coues ; that on “ Hypnotic 
Suggestion,” by Dr. Ὁ, G. Davis; on “ The Etiological Significance of 
Heterogeneous Personality,” by Dr. Smith Baker; on “The Theosophical 
Society—a Critical Historical Review,” by Mr. W. Emmette Coleman ; 
on “The History of Spiritualism,” by Mr. A. R. Wallace; on 
“Dreams, considered from the Standpoint of Psychical Science,” by 
Dr. Edmund Montgomery ; and on “The Relation of Consciousness to 
its Physical Basis,” by Professor E. D. Cope. 

These and other papers have for the most part been reported at 
considerable length in the Æeligio-Philosophical Journal, which was 
the official organ of the Congress. The question of the subsequent 
publication of all or any of them in a more permanent form is not yet 
decided. 

The Congress was, I believe, regarded at Chicago as successful; aud 
it certainly supplied a most encouraging indication of the serious and 
growing interest taken in our studies in a city which has a perhaps 
unique claim to represent the future of the Western World, While, of 
course, our Society was not identified with the Congress in any way 
beyond the fact that one of its Secretaries was Vice-Chairman, and 
another was present to represent the Council of the S.P.R., we may 
nevertheless hope that collaborators of value will be won for us by 
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{he opportunities of setting forth the Society’s modes of experiment, 
and evidential standards, which this great assemblage afforded. Per- 
sonally, Dr. Hodgson and I owe sincere thanks to various friends, and 
especially to Mr. Lyman J. Gage, for help and encouragement of the 
utmost value. Freperic W. H. Myers. 


CASES SUPPLIED TO THE LITERARY COMMITTEE. 

We give below a number of cases of apparitions seen—or, in the 
last instance, a voice ‘heard—collectively. It is difficult to apply to 
these cases, as described, the explanation of mistaken identity, and no 
other alternative view of them seems possible. 

In the first two an apparition of the same person is seen more 
than once. In the first case additional evidence of the hallucinatory 
character of the figure seen is afforded by the details having been 
more clearly discernible than those of a real figure at the same distance 
would have been, and also by the second appearance, where there was 
transportation of scene. 


L. 958. Collective Apparition. 


From the Misses H. M. and L. Bourne. 

Miss L. Bourne writes :— 

* On February 5th, 1887, my father, sister, and I went out hunting. 
About the middle of the day my sister and I decided to return home with 
the coachman, while my father went on. Somebody came and spoke to us, 
and delayed us for a few moments. As we were turning to go home, we 
distinctly saw my father, waving his hat to us and signing us to follow him. 
He was on the side of a small hill, and there was a dip between him and us. 
My sister, the coachman, and myself all recognised my father, and also the 
horse. The horse looked so dirty and shaken that the coachman remarked 
he thought there had been à nasty accident. As my father waved his hat 
I clearly saw the Lincoln and Bennett mark inside, though from the distance 
we were apart it ought to have been utterly impossible for me to have 
seen it. At the time I mentioned seeing the mark in the hat, though the 
strangeness of seeing it did not strike me till afterwards. 

* Fearing an accident, we hurried down the hill. From the nature of 
the ground we had to lose sight of my father, but it took us very few 
seconds to reach the place where we had seen him. When we got there, 
there was no sign of him anywhere, nor could we see anyone in sight at all. 
We rode about for some time looking for him, but could not see or hear 
anything of him. We all reached home within a quarter of an hour of each 
other. My father then told us he had never been in the field, nor near the 
field, in which we thought we saw him, the whole of that day. He had 
never waved to us, and had met with no accident. 

“ My father was riding the only white horse that was out that day. 

“Louisa BOURNE. 
“H, M. BOURNE,” 
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The second signature was added later, with the words: ‘This was 
written by my sister and me together.” 


Miss H. M. Bourne enelosed the above in the following letter to Mrs, 
Dent, to whom we are indebted for the ease :— 


** Weston Subedge, Broadway, Woreestershire. 
** May 21st, 1891. 

“My pear Mes. Dent,—Louisa has asked me to send you the enclosed 
account of the impression she, the eoaehman, and I had of seeing papa on 
Paddy in the hunting-field. Tt was on the 5th February, 1887, it happened, 
and in Mareh the same year, when I was out walking alone, I thought I 
saw papa and Paddy stop at a little plantation of his elose to, and look at 
the wall, which had fallen in [in] one part. He then appeared to ride a few 
yards towards me, but afterwards turned round and went back past the 
plantation and out of sight. When I went in I asked him if he had not 
seen me, and why he turned back, when 16 transpired he had not been past 
that plantation all day, but had ridden home another way. He said it must 
have been someone else on a white horse, and asked where I was when I 
saw him, and then, not before, it dawned on me that it was utterly 
impossible to see either plantation or wall from where I was. Since then I 
have often been along the same road, and stood, and looked, and wondered 
how it was I so distinetly saw the broken wall and papa on the white horse ; 
a turn in the road makes my having really done so quite impossible. Iam 
sorry I eannot give you the exaet date of this: I know it was in Mareh, 
1887, but cannot remember the day, except that it was not on the 5th. The 
other 'experienee' is, I always think, far more interesting, as having been 
seen by three, and also from the faet that Paddy was the only white or grey 
horse in the hunting-field that day ; so that unbelievers could not say it was 
someone else on a white horse that we had mistaken. . . , 


“Nina M. Bourne,” 


Mrs. Sidgwick writes :--- 
€ February 25th, 1802, 

“I saw Miss H. Bourne and her father this afternoon. Miss 
Bourne told me the stories of hei seeing her father, first with her sister, 
and later by herself, and signed the aeeount whieh she and her sister 
had, she says, made out together about it. The groom who saw the figure 
at the same time has sinee been dismissed, and cannot be asked for his 
evidenee. Canon Bourne remembers hearing of the matter the day it 
happened. The groom rode up to the ladies as they were looking, and 
said: ‘The Canon is beekoning, Miss, and I think you had better go to 
him ; his horse looks as if he had had a fall’ (that is, muddy). The figure 
was beckoning to them with their father’s usual (and peculiar) gesture. He 
is a heavy man, and his white horse, adapted to earry weight, was quite 
unlike any other horse in the neighbourhood. Everyone agrees as to the 
impossibility of mistaking the horse. The horses of the neighbourhood 
were well known to the neighbourhood in general and to the Miss 
Bournes in particular, as they were at that time constantly out with the 
hounds, The incident seems quite unaccountable.” 
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L. 959. Collective Apparition. 

The next case, obtained through the kindness of Mrs. Shield, 
relates to apparitions of the Rev. H. Hasted, of Pitsea Rectory, Essex, 
which were seen by several different percipients, in two instances 
collectively, The first account is given by two of Mr. Hasted’s 
servants, 

** Pitsea Rectory, 
* March 17th, 10.40 a.m. [1892]. 

“ Yesterday, at half-past eleven, N., the rat-catcher, came to see master, 
who was out. We looked at the clock to tell N. when we thought he could 
see master, who had ordered luncheon at 12.15. We were both outside the 
door when N. came. He was in a cart and had with him two dogs. He 
drove on, and Mrs. Watts, looking down the road, said, ‘Here comes the 
master!’ Then I saw him too, his dog with him. N. had just got 
below the front gate. We watched to see them meet; wondered why 
N. did not stop to speak, as he wanted to see master. He drove right on. 
About that time we lost master; couldn't think where he was, but fancied 
he must have gone to Wilson's house. Wilson himself was standing lower 
down, where the roads meet. We still watched, and when we couldnt 
see him (master) come out we went indoors. 

«When Mr. Hasted came home I wasn’t going to say anything, but 
Mrs. Watts asked if he had seen N., who wanted to tell him about a 
puppy. He said he had been at Mr. Williams’s, and all the story came out. 

‘KLIzA SMALLBONE. 
* JANE Watts.” 

Mrs. Shield writes :— 

* March 16th, 10 p.m. 

“This forenoon for upwards of an hour, Mr. Hasted was here [at Mr. 
Williams's] and I think it was from eleven to past twelve. He was writing and 
conversing. We met him again at the evening service, and he walked back 
with us. At supper he related the curious circumstance [of his having been 
seen by the two servants], Of all people in the world one would think 
these old servants are the very least likely to make a mistake, and the road 
is straight and not long, nor is it much frequented.” 

After making inquiries the next day, Mrs. Shield wrote further :— 

“Mrs. Watts, the cook-housekeeper, was not at home, but I saw Mr. 
Hasted after taking down Eliza’s evidence. He was expecting me, and told 
me Wilson would certify that he was where the women saw him, and that 
no person at all went up the lane. He saw N. drive down. 

«C Eliza thought it quite impossible they could make a mistake as to the 
person they saw, and everyone here says the same. No one would expect 
to see him without his dog, but, in fact, the dog was here with him." 

The next account comes from two of Mrs. Shield's nieces. They 
write :—'* We saw Mr. Hasted distinctly in his everyday appearance coming 
up the carriage drive to the house ; watched him a few moments approaching 
the inner gate, and, not wishing to be seen ourselves, we hid among 
the shrubs by which he must pass. After waiting till we were impatient 
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we looked out, could see nothing of him, and ascertained (being surprised 
at his disappearance) that he had not gone to the house by any other way. 
[It was] about four o'clock in the afternoon; summer holidays of 1874 or 
1875. We ascertained when we next met him that he had not been in the 
direction of our garden at all that day. 
'"FrLonkExcE Mary WILLIAMS, 
Lucy Harrier WILLIAMS." 
Mr. Hasted adds :— 
“ Pitsea Rectory, July 22nd, 1889. 
“I beg to confirm Miss Williams's statement. At the time she thought 
she saw me I was at least a mile from her. 
Mrs. Shield says :-- 


** Of this cireumstance I was informed at the time, and remember it well." 

Another lady, Miss ——, living at a neighbouring rectory, in 1890, 
thought she saw Mr. Hasted ride up to the gate, raise the latch with 
the loop of his whip and stoop down, pushing the gate open. She thought 
she recognised the horse also, but found on inquiry that no one had been 
to the house. Of this incident we have only a second-hand account, as 
the lady dislikes the subject, and objects to writing it out horself, 1t does 
not appear to have made much impression on her. 

Mrs, Sidgwick writes :— 

** April 4th, 1892. 

** T have to-day seen Mr. Hasted and the site of three of his appearances, 
as well as Miss Florence Williams, who was one of the percipients on tho 
first occasion, and Mr. Hasted's two servants who were the percipients on 
the last occasion— last month. 

‘The appearance to Miss does not appear to me to come to very 
much, on account of distance and shrubs, which must have obstructed the 
view nota little. Miss is said, however, to have recognised the horse— 
a light-coloured one, unlike any others in the neighbourhood. 

** The appearance to the servants, though out-of-doors and at a consider- 
able distance, is certainly remarkable. They stood at the back door of the 
house, lookmg down the lane after the rat-catcher. The lane is perfectly 
straight and open, and, say, 100 yards long or 150, to where it joins 
another road at right angles. At the end of this lane the cook saw Mr. 
Hasted and his dog coming towards the house, and almost before she 
called her fellow-servant’s attention to him the latter saw him too. They 
saw him pass the groom's (Wilson’s) cottage, which is near the end of the 
lane, and anticipated his meeting the rat-catcher and the latter stopping to 
speak to him. The rat-catcher’s cart presently hid him from view, and when 
he should have appeared on their side of the cart he was gone. They were 
surprised, but supposed he must have turned and gone into Wilson’s cottage, 
and thought no more of it. Wilson, however (whom I also saw), was 
standing all the time at the end of the lane, and he is quite positive that 
there was no one whatever in the lane at the time except the rat-catcher. 
Mr. Hasted’s peculiar way of walking and swinging his stick was noticed. 
His dog is a brown and white spaniel, and there is no other like it in the 
neighbourhood except one kept tied up. The servants say they noticed this 
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dog and the rat-eateher's two dogs all at the same time. They struck mc as 
good witnesses. It is certain that it could not have been Mr. Hasted him- 
self because the servants had noticed the time just before (11.35) in order to 
tell the rat-catcher when they thought their master would be in, and at that 
time Mr. Hasted was with Miss F. Williams and Mrs. Shield at Bowers 
Gifford, and they also noted the time. Mr. Hasted was hurrying through 
some work, wondering whether he should get it done in time to go home for 
lunch at 12.15, 

* When Miss F. Williams and her sister (as children) saw him, he was 
also coming along a straight road, the approach to the Rectory, towards 
them. They watched him through some bushes as he approached. When 
he got up to the garden gate, they withdrew more behind the bushes 
that he might not see them, but neither he nor anyone else passed. The 
way to the back door leads off from the garden gate, and it seems just 
possible that the person they saw was not Mr. Hasted and was someone 
who went to the back door. Their recognition of Mr. Hasted was, however, 
very distinct. They do not remember hearing any steps going towards the 
back door; they believe that they asked, and found that no one had gone 
there. It was a good many years ago. 

* Mr. Hasted was also, we were told, supposed to have been seen on 
the beach at Bournemouth by a lady friend lately, when he was not at 
Bournemouth at all.” 


G, 238, Collective Apparition. 
Obtained through Professor A. Alexander. From Dr., Mrs. and 
Mr. E. Rodrigues.* 
Dr. Rodrigues writes :— 
“ Praça da Princeza Isabel, 8, Nova Friburgo. 
** March 28th, 1892. 

“I was talking to my wife on the balcony, when I saw the figure of 
a lady in a white dress, with her hair hanging down, come froin the corridor, 
cross over the room, aud disappear through the door leading into my study. 
My attention was first called by a noise in the room.  Place—$. Joao 
de Itaborahy, Province of Rio. Vesper hour, one day in the month of 
September, 1860 or 1861. 

"T was talking to my wife on some ordinary topic. Age at time, 34 I 
ani now 65. Health and spirits at time good—in all probability, though 
I was supposed at the time to have something the matter with my heart. 

** We were disposed on the occasion to suppose that our slave, Henri- 
queta, had erossed into the study, there being nobody else iu the house but 
ourselves and this black woman. She was called, and denied having entered 
the room. Besides, she was dressed in dark clothes, and had the usual 
negro hair. The form, stature, and manner of wearing the hair reminded 
me of a friend whom I had lost seven days before. I had been present at 
the mass said for her soul on that very day. I had spoken of her a short 
tune before to my wife, but we had changed the subject of conversation. 

* These accounts were written on the “B forms," provided in the Census of 
Hallucinations for the recording of hallucinatory experiences, and are, therefore, in 
the form of answers to special questions. 
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s 
“ [The other peršons. present were] my son Eugenio and my wife, who 
both shared the experience, 
"1 have had]&e'other experience [of this kind]. 
NES ‘Dr. CANDIDO pa SILVEIRA Ropricves.” 


Testimony of Mrs. Rodrigues. 
v *€ March, 28th, 1892. 

“I heard, together with my husband and son, the rustling of a dress— 
such as would be made by a skirt made of some stiff material— and on turn- 
ing I saw the form spoken of by my husband and son. When I called 
‘ Henriqueta ’ it seemed to me to stop a moment by the central table, where 
a lamp was burning, and then continued on tothe study. Place, Itaborahy, 
Provinee of Rio. Month, September, about 1860 or 1861. 

“I was talking with my husband on the balcony. Health and spirits 
good. Age at time 27 or 28. 

* As nobody else could have come into the room but Henriqueta, T 
thought at first it was she. On going into the study, the other door of 
which was locked, with the key inside, we found no one. I did not know 
the lady whose mass my husband had heard that day. 

“ My husband and my son Eugenio [were present, and saw the same], 

« [I have had] no other experience [of this kind]. 

«Marra V. C. S. RODRIGUES.” 
Testimony of Mr. E. Rodrigues. 

“I saw the figure of a lady, with loose hair falling down behind, going 
into my father's study. My back was turned at first, and the rustling of a 
dress first called my attention. I was in the sitting-room, the windows 
of which overlooked the square, seated on a chair facing the balustrade out- 
side. Place, S. Joao de Itaborahy, some 10 leagues from Nictheroy. It 
was about vesper hour, some 31 years ago, say 1861 or 1860. Month, 
September. 

«T was looking out into the street, where preparations had been made 
for a popular feast. Health and spirits very good. Age about 6 or 7. 

«I did not recognise the person who appeared myself. We all supposed 
at first it was Henriqueta, one of our slaves. We went into the study, 
where the only other door was still closed and locked, with the key inside. 
Nobody was there. Henriqueta had the usual negro hair. 

* My father, who had just arrived from a journey, was talking with my 
mother on the balcony. No one else was present in the room. They both 
heard the same sound, and on turning saw the same figure.” 

In answer to the question on the form, ‘Please state whether you have 
had such an experience more than once,” the writer says:— 

** Once when lying down with my gun beside me in a wood, on the top 
of a mountain, I heard my name ealled twiec, ‘Silveira.’ I replied, and 
received no answer, and on looking for the caller, I could find no one in the 
neighbourhood. I was in the woods alonc. It might have been an illusion 
caused by the cry of some bird. J was disposed to attribute it to this 


at the time. 
«E, C, SILVEIRA RODRIGUES. 
“Rua Donna Luiza, 4, Rio. 


* March 28th, 1892.” 
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G. 239. Collective Apparition. 
From Miss A. McCaskill. 
The account was enclosed in a letter dated July 25th, 1892. 
** 4, Shakespearc-road, Bedford. 

* Last summer [August, 1891] I was paying a visit to some cousins, 
who were en pension with a German family, at Cassel. My cousin L. V. 
[assumed initials] and I shared a room, known, from the stained window, 
as the * Ritterzimmer. Our beds occupied almost all one side of the room, 
of which I send a rough plan. One night we were late going to bed, and 
were not in bed till after 11.30. We went on talking for some timc. We 
were neither of us the least nervous, nor was our conversation such as to 
make us so. I remember we were talking about the opera Robert der Teufel, 
to which we were going next day. We had stopped talking for a few 
minutes, and I was lying with my face to the wall, when I was 
startled by a scream from my cousin, and, turning round, saw a tall white 
figure standing in the room, near L.'s bed. I did not at the time fecl 
frightened; my one idea was to find out what strange thing it was. It 
turned and came towards my bed, and I distinctly remember noticing that 
it made no sound on the polished wood floor. Its eyes were green and 
glistening, but the rest of the face seemed muffled up. As soon as it was 
close to my bed, I seized it, and seemed to take hold of something soft, 
like flimsy drapery, but whatever it was scemed dragged from me by some 
invisible power, and the thing literally sank into the floor by my bedside. 
L. was in a perfect terror, and her mother, and G. von T., and another 
friend were startled by the noise, and came to see what was the matter. 
We searched everywhere, but nothing was to be seen. I cannot account 
for not fecling afraid of it, especially as afterwards I heartily wished the 
night were over. Τι. knew there was a legend about our room, and that 
this apparition was said to come that day once in ten years, but she did 
not believe in it, aud I knew nothing at all of the story. The people 
who had lived in the house before told Frau von T. that they had scen 
something twice in that room. They had lived there over 20 years; but 
Frau vou T. had not been there long enough to test it before. No one 
could possibly have got into the room, as the door was a very noisy one, 
close to the foot of my bed. We slept in the room for some time, both 
before and after, but never saw anything more. As my cousin and I 
both saw the ‘thing,’ I am at a loss to account for it, but I should be 
extremely sorry to sleep in that room that day ten years. 

** AGNES MCCASKILL. 

** N.B.—My cousin and I wrote out our accounts of this just afterwards, 
and her account is a copy of that one.” 

Miss L. V. writes :— 

ΜΥ cousin and mysclf slept together in a room called the Ritter- 
zimmer. The room I knew was supposed to be haunted, as an old German 
knight had hanged himself there. His portrait was on the glass (stained 
window); I had always laughed at it, his legs seemed so [much] out of joint. 
My cousin and I slept together, and we went to bed rather late one night, 
And some one had laughed and said: ‘The ten years are up (the ghost only 
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came onee in ten years) you'll see the ghost to-night.’ Well, we hadn't 
been in bed over half an hour or so when a strange light appeared, and then 
emerged, apparently out of the wall (or stained window, perhaps), à 
ghastly figure with green glistening eyes—at least my eousin said they were 
green ; I am not sure what colour they were, but, at any rate, they glistened. 
I screamed, the figure walked towards my eousin’s bed, and seemed to want 
to say something. My eousin, however, didn’t give the thing a ehanee, she 
eourageously seized it, but it pulled the draperies away as if by some 
unseen hand, and the whole thing sank, apparently, into the floor. The 
dress of the ghost was of a soft and diaphanous substanee. We might have 
thought that it was one of the girls playing a trick, exeepting that the door was 
fast shut all the time, there were no eupboards in the room, and at the first 
seream they (the girls) both rushed in. B. faneied she saw something white 
sink into the floor as they eame in. We hunted under the beds and every- 
where, but not a traee of it was to be found all night, though we heard 
moans and groans. This is a true aeeount of our ghost adventure. One 
thing I know, I won't go and sleep in the room nine years henee for a 
good deal. 
Πο AV? 

It will be observed from the reference to ‘‘nine years henee” in the 
last sentenee, that the above aeeount eannot have been written, as Miss 
McCaskill supposed, immediately after the event, though Miss V. may 
have referred in writing it to the aceount whieh Miss MeCaskill thinks 
she wrote on the following day. 

The plan of the room, enclosed, shows two windows opposite to the 
door, and the two beds oeeupying practieally the whole wall between the 
door and the windows. The stained window was the one next to this wall. 

Miss Johnson writes :— 

“ February 23rd, 1893. 

‘Miss McCaskill gave me to-day the following aceount of her experienee 
at Cassel. 

“She had gone there to visit her eousin, Miss V., who had been 
staying there some time and knew the story of the haunt. Miss MeCaskill 
had only been there for a few days at the time, and also had heard of the 
room being supposed to be haunted, but neither of them thought anything 
of it, or was at all nervous. On this particular evening—in August, 1891— 
they had gone to bed late and had afterwards had a great deal of talk, espeei- 
ally about the opera they were to go to the next day. Almost immediately 
after they had left off talking Miss MeCaskill, who was lying with her faee to 
the wall, was startled by a seream by Miss V., who shrieked out, * There is 
something in the room,’ or words to that cffeet. Miss MeCaskill turned round 
and saw à very tall figure—taller than that of a woman—and completely draped 
in white. The white drapery eovered the whole of the faee, leaving only the 
eyes exposed, which were grecn and glistening. The figure was elearly defined, 
but both of them noticed that it was transparent—the wall-paper, &vc., 
showing through it. It seemed to eome from the direction of the stained window 
and moved along by the side of Miss V.’s bed. Then it eame up to Miss 
McCaskill’s bed and bent down over her. She seized its drapery, whieh felt 
soft and gauzy. This seemed to slip through her hands, and the figure 
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suddenly disappeared. The room was brilliantly lighted by the moonlight 
which came through the plain window. This had no curtains, and only a 
small muslin (7) blind over the lower part of it. In fact, the room was so 
light that Miss McCaskill or her cousin had remarked when the candles were 
put out that it was unnecessary to have had them at all-—they could have 
scen just as well without them. The room was small and bare, with no 
hangings behind which anything could have been concealed. The door was 
shut—it always made a great noise in opening or shutting, so that they must 
have heard if anyone had come in. 

‘ After the figure disappeared some other members of the household 
came at once. The room was searched thoroughly—there was not space 
enough under the beds for anyone to have got there, and Miss McCaskill did 
not think that anyone could have escaped through the door when it was 
opened by the others coming in, without being seen, as the room was so light. 
Also, she was certain that she had actually seen the figure disappear about an 
arm's length from her bed before they had come in. Miss McCaskill was 
not frightened at the time, but it gave a great shock to Miss V.” 

Miss Johnson sent these notes to Miss McCaskill for confirmation, and 
made a few more inquiries as to some details. Miss McCaskill replied :— 

* As to the door, the handle was close to my bed, so near that I could 
easily open it sitting up in bed (and have, in fact, done so) Hence the 
impossibility of its being opened or shut unknown to me. Moreover, it was 
a particularly noisy arrangement. 1..5 head was close to the window—thus 
her feet touched the head of my bed, nothing but the iron of the two bed- 
steads separating us. Thus I faced the door. 

“The transparency is quite correctly described. L. and I both noticed it 
independently. I think it was that more than anything else which made me 
feel we had to do with something unearthly. 

ST did not know that there was any story about the room—my cousin 
did, and had asked me casually some days before whether I believed in 
ghosts, to which I replied that I didn't know, but that I myself had never scen 
anything. We did not call out for help: it was L.’s first and only scream of 
fright which brought her mother. No one else knew anything about it. 
G. von T. came to the door some minutes later to know what was the 
matter, and we said L. wasn’t well. To this day no other member of the house- 
hold but Miss V.’s mother knows anything about it. The ‘thing’ disappeared 
nearer my bed than the middle of the room, about an arm’s length, in fact. 
I really was too frightened by my cousin’s fright to be more than utterly 
astonished at the apparition, but I did not enjoy the time after we were 
settled down again. We never saw anything before or since in the room.” 


G. 240. Collective Apparition. 
From the Rev. H. R. Harrison. 
* Balne Vicarage, Snaith R.S.O., Yorkshire. 
March 14th, 1892. 
“ About six years ago I was walking one summer evening very late in my 
gardon with the now rector of Kelvedon, aud saw a dark female form in the 
churchyard. We carefully followed the figure, aud saw it vanish. 
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** We could find no explanation for the phenomenon. No living person 
eould have escaped us. The churchyard has two gates, aud we went to them 
and met half-way up the path. I went to the garden entrance and Mr. 
Peregrine to the path gate. We then joined, and the figure had disappeared. 
No one was about, and anyone would have been caught without a shadow of 
doubt. 

“I am interested in psychology and have my own ideas about the figure, 
but Mr. Peregrine is a non-believer in ghosts. I state the bare facts merely. 

‘oH, R. Harrison.” 


Mr. Harrison states that this is the only experience of the kind that he 
has had. In answer to a request for an account of his recollections of the 
incident, Mr. Peregrine writes to Mr. Harrison :— 


“The Rectory, Kelvedon Hatch, Brentwood. 
** March 12th, 1892. 

* Although I am not a believer in ‘eommon or garden’ ghosts, yet I 
think it will be a long time before I shall forget my experience in your 
garden at Balne. 

“The facts were as follows (as far as [my] recollection goes) :—1 think it 
was about six years ago; you and T were in the garden one evening, about 
10 p.m., walking up and down, smoking our pipes. When walking towards 
the churchyard you suddenly said to me, * Who's that?’ The same object 
that attracted your attention had attracted mine before you spoke. There 
we saw before us, walking, or perhaps it would be more correct to say 
yliding, at a fair pace, a figure (apparently that of a woman) making its way 
across the churchyard. The figure was of a ghostly appearance and of good 
height, which, having passed by, suddenly vanished—at a spot I believe I 
could go straight to now. Suspecting that it might be some living person, 
we hastened to examine the place, but found no traces of any human being— 
in fact, had it been one, he or she must have got over the brick wall that 
divides the churchyard from the field ; and had this been done we must have 
seen it. 

* D, WILKIE PEREGRINE.” 

Professor Sidgwick writes :— 

** March 18th, 1892. 

© T have just been in the garden and the churchyard with Mr. Harrison. 
His recollection is that it was quite light enough to sce the figure elearly, 
though it was 10 p.m. When they saw it they had no idea that it was 
anything ghostly ; they entertained no doubt that it was a real woman, but 
were surprised to see her not on the path but walking among the graves. 
They at once ran, one to the gate into the churchyard from the garden, the 
other, jumping over a low wall, into the churchyard by another gate ; then 
they found the woman gone, and for the first time began to think it queer. 
The place where they saw the woman was only about half a dozen yards off ; 
the distance they had to run not more than eighty paces divided between the 
two, so that they ‘hardly took their eyes off her,’ and eannot conceive how a 
real woman should have got away in the time. And it certainly seemed to 
me that she must have been seen by one or other of the two, assuming—as 
Mr. Harrison thinks—that it was light enough. 
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** Mr. Harrison was convinced that they searched for her sufficiently to 
aseertain that she was not hiding in the ehurchyard. 

“They both had to run along the garden path, with their faces, therefore, 
at right angles to the wall between the garden and the ehurehyard ; but Mr. 
Harrison thought that she was 'praetieally in sight' from the time that 
they first saw her to the time when there was no traee of her." 


L. 960. Colleetive Auditory. 


Obtained through Professor Alexander, from Mr. U. J. da Costa Cabral.* 
** Rua Eseobar, 48, Rio, October 28th, 1891. 

“T heard the voice of my sister-in-law ealling me by name loudly and 
distinetly. I was standing at the gateway—a side entrance to the school— 
talking with a friend. This was in the Rua Santos Lima, 8. Christovao, 
Rio. It was evening, and between nine and ten o’eloek, on the 19th of 
the present month of Oetober (1891). Two names were really pronounced, 
my own, Ulysses, and that of my brother-in-law, Bitteneourt. 

* T was talking with my friend Dr. Silva Santos about hypnotism. I was 
in perfeet health. Age 37 years. 

“The voice was that of my sister-in-law, who lives with me. We were 
moving from one house to another, and she was at the time in the old house, 
away from me. She was awake at the time and either talking or oeeupied in 
household duties. She neither called nor felt any impression whatsoever. 
While talking she thought of me in relation to the diffieulties of aecommoda- 
tion for that night. 

** Dr. Silva Santos was present and some sixteen of my boys. All heard 
the voiee, and some of the latter ran along the street to see what had beeome 
of my sister-in-law. Her voiee was recognised by all. The houses opposite 
were all shut up for the night. 

‘“Unysses José pa Costa CABRAL.” 

Mr. Cabral has had one other hallucinatory experienee, of au apparently 
veridieal kind. 

Professor Alexander writes :— 

“I eross-exainined a dozen or so of the boys who were present when the 
names were heard. They unhesitatingly eorroborated the statement of Mr. 
Ulysses Cabral, deelaring that the voiee sounded ike that of Donna Amelia, 
his sister-in-law. It seemed to eome from the eorner of the street, yet, 
when they ran to see where the ealler was, they found nobody. Mr. 
Ulysses deelares that there is no mimie among the boys, and that, if there 
was, he would, with his system of encouraging the greatest eonfidenee 
on their part, surely know it. 

“Dr. Silva Santos, however, does not reeollect hearing the voice. It 
either passed unpereeived by him or he did not attach sufficient importance 
to it for it to impress his memory. It is not so likely he would have reeog- 
nised the voiee as that of Donna Amelia. It is worthy of notice that family 


names were ealled whieh would not probably have been known to a easual 
passer in the street.” 


* This account, like G 238 printed above, was written on one of the “B forms ” 
of the Census of Hallucinations, 
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CATALOGUE OF UNPRINTED CASES. 
(Continued from the July JOURNAL.) 


Further information improving the evidence in any of these cases 
will be gratefully received. 


BG 96. From Mr. U. von Ripperda. 3rd hand, or more remote.—- 
Some country people at Ratzeburg, where a fisherman had been drowned 
and his body not yet recovered, saw in the forest a sort of eloud, from which 
a voice issued, saying: ‘Up te dyb!”—the name of a part of the lake, 
where the body was found the next day. A full account of the facts is said 
to have been deposited in the archives of Ratzeburg. Date, early part of 
this century. 

BG 97. Haunted house. From Miss J., through Mr. O. Elton.—Miss 
J. has reasons for withholding address of house, in the eountry, in which 
her sister is awakened by cold hand on her face; two servants and her brother 
have impression at different times of large bird flying about bedroom in the 
dark ; footsteps and knockings are heard continually ; two sisters saw door 
open mysteriously. Oceurrenees undated. Recorded 1892. 

BG 98. Haunted house. Sent by Mr. Carmichael, —Noises heard con- 
stantly. Horrible apparition seen one night by Mr. William Curtis and a 
friend together. Account given in letter from Mr. Curtis, saying that 
the events happened “three months ago.” Undated, but certainly remote. 

BG99. Visual. From Mrs. Lewis Paine.— Mrs. Thomson, living in 
Charles Lamb's cottage at Edmonton, sees an apparition of a man in old- 
fashioned costume—knee breeches, &c.—standing in the passage one even- 
ing. Later on the same evening, she recognises a portrait of Charles Lamb, 
in a book her husband had bought that day, as representing the man she had 
seen. Date, ‘‘about 8 years ago." 

BG100. Through Rev. A. T. Fryer.—An account of mysterious bell- 
ringing in Ewbank Cottage, Loughor, near Swansea, occupied by Mr. 
Richard James. Apparition of a ‘‘little grey man," seen twice by Mrs. 
James. The bels went on ringing in spite of their wires being cut, and 
swung about violently after they had been stuffed with cotton wool to stop 
the ringing. Date of events, 1850-1852. Recorded by Mr. Jaines, 1892. 

B G 101. Transitional.—Mrs. Stanton, slecping in American hotel 
“some years ago,” is twice disturbed by hand stroking her face and voice 
saying, ** Oh, mother, mother : " Next day she learns that young man had 
died in that room, erying “Oh, mother, mother!” and that his body had 
been earried out an hour before she took possession of the room. Printed 
in the Sheffield Independent, September 6th, 1890. Mr. Charles MeLaren, 
Reform Club, tells us that he thinks he recollects ‘Mrs. Stanton relating 
the story in question at my table in the presence of the eorrespondent of 
the paper." Letters addressed to Mrs. Stanton have not been answered. 

BG102 Visual Through Mr. O. Murray.—Mrs. N. W. hears noises 
and sees a woman in grey in a small house in St. John's Wood. (It wasthe 
last of a row of semi-detached houses in a enl de sac in the N.W. district.) 
Her husband also heard noises and independently felt a presence, and told 
her that his dog was disturbed. A nurse, whose aeeount we have, also saw 
a figure independently, but it does not appear to have been like that seen by 
Mrs. N. W. Noises and footsteps seem to have been heard by all. Mrs. 
W. has on other oecasions seen apparitions (twiee of living people) of which 
the accounts are here given. One of these cases was perhaps veridical. 
Date of experiences, 1882. Reeorded, 1891. 
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NEW MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES. 


MEMBERS. 
Mart, Miss A. E., 34, Elvaston-place, Queen's Gate, S.W. 
RAPHAEL, Mrs. WALTER, 7, Bramham-gardens, South Kensington, S. W. 
Somerset, Lany Henry, The Priory, Reigate. 
Vincent, R. Harry, Fernbank, Leytonstone, 


ASSOCIATES. 
Butt, Lany, 8, Petersham-terrace, Gloucester-road, S. W. 
Crump, Hanorp E., M.A., The Chestnuts, St. Margaret’s, Twickenham. 


Dyce, Captain Cecil, (Retired) Bengal Staff Corps, 3, St. Stephen's- 
road, Westbourne Park, W. 

Hatt, GEORGE, M.D., C.M. Edin., Wyndham Lodge, Milford, Surrey. 

MELVILLE, ANDREW P., 5, West Castle-road, Merchiston, Edinburgh, 

PuLLEN, Miss, Milton View, Barnsley, Yorkshire. 

WILLARD, Miss Frances E., The Cottage, Reigate. 


THE AMERICAN BRANCH. 


MEMBER. 
MARSHALL, Rev. A. A. D.D., Crystal Springs, Georgia, U.S.A, 


ASSOCIATES. 
Crapin, F. W., M.D., Hot Springs, Virginia, U.S.A. 
Howmet, P. A., 794, Second Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa., U.S.A. 
January, Mrs. J, LINDELL, c/o Messrs, Brown, Shipley & Co., London. 
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Κππκπι, Mrs. M.P., c/o Dr. S. Black, Burlington Junction, Mo., U.S.A. 
McCune, Dr. Orive F., 53, Olive-st., Brooklyn, New York, U.S.A. 
Ormsby, Grorce F., 10, Wall-strect, New York City, U.S.A. 

ScuL, Mns. H., The Arizona, 42nd Greenwood-ave., Chicago, IIL,U.S.A. 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


A Meeting of the Council was held at the Westminster Town Hall 
on October 27th. Mr. R. Pearsall Smith was voted to the chair. 
There were also present Colonel J. Hartley, Mr. F. W. H. Myers, 
and Mr. Sydney C. Scott. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed as correct, 

Four new Members and seven new Associates, whose names and 
addresses are given above, were elected. The election of one new 
Member and seven new Associates of the American Branch, whose 
names also appear above, was recorded. 

Some other matters of business having been disposed of, the next 
Meeting of the Council was fixed for Friday, December 1st, at 4.30.p.m., 
at 19, Buckingham-street, W.C. 


GENERAL MEETING. 


The 61st General Meeting of the Society was held at the West- 
minster Town Hall, on Friday, October 97th, at 4 p.m., Mr. Pearsall 
Smith in the chair. 

Mr. Myers gave a short account of his visit to the Psychical 
Science Congress at Chicago. As far as communications embodying 
matter not hitherto published were concerned, one of the most impor- 
tant of those made to the Congress was the reporb by Judge Dailey of 
clairvoyant and telepathic phenomena observed in the case of the 
hysterical patient, Miss Mollie Fancher. 

Mr. Myers said that while in America, he had also had sittings 
with Mrs. Piper, who had previously, owing to ill-health, been obliged 
io give up receiving sitters for a time. Since her health became 
re-established, her trance-utterances have on the whole much improved 
in evidential value, the tests given being generally more complete and 
satisfactory. She has developed a new control a young man well 
known in Boston and recently dead, who by the tests given as to 
his past life and apparent knowledge of circumstances occurring in his 
family since, has convineed his nearest relations of his identity. For 
instance, his father’s actions during two or three consecutive days 
were reported contemporaneously through Mrs. Piper, one incident 
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being the accidental breaking of a negative of the son’s photograph, 
and the father’s visit to the photographer to replace it. Some of 
Mrs. Piper’s utterances were now given through automatic writing. 

Mr. WALTER Lear read a paper, consisting of translations from the 
Russian of letters written by Madame Blavatsky in 1874 and 1875 to 
Mr. Aksakoff. These letters show that at the beginning of 1874 
Madame Blavatsky, who was then in New York, was an avowed and 
ardent Spiritualist. Under the difficulties which overwhelmed Spirit- 
ualism in America through the “Katie King” exposures, they show 
how she and Colonel Olcott were led into starting a Spiritualist schism, 
which produced first the “ Miracle Club,” and then by a gradual process 
of development the Theosophical Society. They further show how, at 
a time when Madanie Blavatsky, according to the later legend, was and 
had for a long time been under the guidance of her “masters,” [the 
Mahatmas of Thibet, she represented herself as being advised and 
comforted by her “only friend in the world,” the “pure spirit,” John 
King. The earlier steps of the gradual process by which he was 
developed into “Mahatma M.” were also clearly indicated. The letters 
also contain reinarkable admissions as to Madame Blavatsky’s earlier 
life. 

Mr. Meran, the Secretary of the Theosophical Society, said that as 
a personal friend of Madame Plavatsky's, he was in some respects in a 
better position for judging of the letters which had just been read than 
Mr. Leaf. Mr. Leaf, for instance, did not seem to realise that Madame 
Blavatsky was very fond of humour. It was true that for some time 
she had worked with and for Spiritualists, as she once thought that she 
would find among them the people she wanted to carry out her ideas. It 
had been stated that “the Masters” were an after-thought on her part, 
but her own other writings must be considered of equal authority to 
any inferences to be drawn from her letters, and there is a sentence in 
her diary of August, 1851, to the effect that “it was the first time she 
had met the Master of her dreams.” As to the early history of Madame 
Blavatsky, no one really knows what this was. The condemnations of 
her were founded merely on inferences from her own words, and it was 
her high idea of honour which made her condemn herself for small 
things. Mr, Mead concluded by an indignant protest against Mr. 
Leaf's treatment of the whole subject, asking what would be thought of 
the Theosophical Society if it brought similar charges against the private 
character of individual members of the Society for Psychical Research. 

Mr. Pack Hopps maintained that the extracts Mr. Leaf had given 
proved nothing in particular, except that Madame Blavatsky was once 
an ardent but very independent and rather egotistical Spiritualist, and 
that she drifted about as strong moods led. Her vague self-reproaches 
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went for very little, and those that had been quoted gave us no 
material for forming a judgment, even if we had any right to judge. 

Mr. F. W. Haves observed that nothing had been said as to why 
this information had been so long withheld from the public, and asked 
why it had not been published before Madame Blavatsky's death. 

Mr. Luar replied that in February, 1886, the letters he referred to 
had been brought befove the Paris branch of the Theosophical Society 
and had led to its dissolution. 

Mr. Pearsaut Sumu remarked, with reference to Mr. Mead's 
comments, that in the case, for instance, of Mormonism, there had 
been much point in inquiring into the personal character of its ' 
founders. 

Mr. F. W. H. Myers pointed out in reply to Mr. Mead that the 
inquiry into Madame Blavatsky’s personal character, and into the tenets 
which she had at given dates professed, bure directly upon the genuine- 
ness of the transcendental phenomena which she clahned to exhibit, 
and upon the veracity of the statements as to communication with 
higher intelligences which she used those phenomena to support, 
Madame Blavatsky stood, in this respect, on an entirely different 
footing from that occupied by ordinary students, who made no claim to 
transcendental powers of their own. The exceptional claim involved 
exceptional serutiny. He was now about to read a paper on Mr. 
Stainton Moses’ phenomena ; and although Mr. Moses had been for 
many years a friend of his own, and he (the speaker) had no personal 
doubt of Mr. Moses’ probity, it would be seen that he had thought it 
right to analyse Mr. Moses’ character and career in detail, so as to give 
all the material in his power for an independent judgment on his 
hearers’ part as to whether Mr. Moses was to be trusted or no. 

Mr. Myers then began a paper on * The Experiences of W. Stainton 
Moses,” and described in detail the printed, manuscript, and oral evidence 
to which he had had access. This included the concurrent, concordant, 
and contemporary testimony of Mr. Moses himself, Dr. Speer, Mrs, 
Speer, and, for many of the incidents, of Mr. F, W. Percival. The 
testimony of Mr. Charlton Speer would, he hoped, be added at the next 
meeting. The time now available did not suffice for more than a brief 
enumeration of the leading classes of transcendental physical phe- 
nomena with which that evidence would deal in detail. 


CASES RECEIVED BY THE LITERARY COMMITTEE. 


We give below two cases of apparitions seen collectively, which 
present some features of special interest. In the first, different but 
corresponding aspects of the figure are seen by the two percipients — 
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in much the same way that a real person might be seen by two 
persons—one seeing a profile and the other a back view and at the 
same time a reflection of the face of the apparition in the mirror in 
front of it. 

In the second case, the apparition also presents different aspects 
to the two percipients, who are some distance apart, but there is a 
marked laek of correspondence between the aspeets. One percipient 
sees a figure facing her in one plaee. Immediately after she loses sight 
of it, the other, some way behind her, sees the back of a similar figure 
in another place. 

Both the cases are comparatively recent, and seem to have been 
carefully observed and reported. 


G. 241. Collective Apparition. 
Mr. Barkworth writes :— 


The following statements were kindly furnished me by three ladies 
who do not wish their names to appear, and whom I will designate as 
Lady B., Miss B. her daughter, and Miss D. B. her nieee. The 
house where the occurrences took place is situated in a London square 
in which there is but little noise of any kind. There is only a gas 
lamp opposite the house, and the windows are provided with blinds of 
some thick stuff material, so that it seems difficult to understand how 
the figure was seen so clearly, unless it was to some extent self- 
luminous. The pereipients all appeared to have retained very clear 
recollections of the eircumstanees testified to, and I should regard 
them as what are called good witnesses in every way. I did not see 
the maid-servant, as it was explained to me that it was thought 
undesirable to eneourage any notice of the matter being taken among 
the domesties, J took down the ladies’ evidence from word of mouth 
as below. 


STATEMENT OF Lapy B. 


The family had lived in the house about 95 years. Several years ago, 
when sleeping in the spare room, had heard footsteps as of a person passing 
the door, who tried the handle and then mounted to the floor above. The 
door in question was situated just at the top of the principal staircase, which 
is of stone, and, as would have been the ease with any ordinary person, the 
steps were inaudible till they were ou the boarded floor at the top. After 
trying the door, the wooden staircase to the next floor was heard to creak, 
accompanied by a peculiar sound of stumbling, as though the person had 
caught her foot in her dress, At first Lady B. attributed the sounds to some 
living person. She, however, mentioned them to her sister, who said she 
had often heard them. Afterwards she looked out of her door when the 
sounds were heard, but saw nothing. The maids denied having been out of 
their rooms, though questioned several times. The walking upstairs and 
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other noises were heard frequently, but sometimes with intervals of months. 
No importance was attached to them till after the visual experienec. This 
occurred about a year and a half ago. Lady B. was sleeping in her own 
room, which is next the spare room, and Miss B. was sleeping in another 
bed at her side. In the middle of the night both ladies suddenly started up 
wide awake without any apparent cause, and saw a figure ina white garment, 
which might have been a nightdress, with dark curly hair. The room was 
not quite dark, although there was no artificial light except from the gas 
lamp in the square. No fear nor any physical sensation was experienced. 
The figure was standing in front of the fireplace, over which was a mirror. 
The position was such as to show the face in quarter profile and to intereept 
its own retlection from the mirror, It was a female figure, with hair down the 
back. The face, so far as shown, was clearly visible. The two ladies both 
spoke aud sprang out of bed to the doors, which they found locked. On 
turning round again, the figure had disappeared. 

The maid-servant is said to have seen a figure in daylight in the same 
position but in a black costume. She took it for a burglar. 

Nothing since has been noticed except noises. 

STATEMENT Or Miss D. 

On returning home after leaving school, heard the footsteps night after 
night, and they were often repeated in the same night. The door handle 
would be turned and the footsteps pass upstairs. Miss B. had no fear of 
ghosts whatever. Her brothers have oceasionally sat up at night to watch, 
but nothing occurred at those times. Only saw the apparition once, when 
with Lady B., as described by her. Saw the back of the figure and its long 
dark hair, but not the face. The face was, however, clearly reflected in the 
mirror, and Miss B. saw it there distinctly. Like Lady B., she woke up 
suddenly, without assignable cause. The room seemed lighted up. 

Lady B. and Miss B. add :— 

'The aecompanying statements correctly represent the information given 
by us to Mr. Barkworth. (Signed) S. B. 

A. D. B. 
STATEMENT oF Miss D. B. 

When sleeping in the spare room some years ago, l heard the footsteps 
on the stairs, and the door handle shaken. It was about one o'clock a.m , 
and the household were all in bed. This happened twice, and I then learnt 
for the first time that other people sleeping in this room had complained of 
the saine thing. (Signed) D. F.B. 


G. 242, Collective Apparition. 
From Miss M. W. Scott. 
Tor the following account we are indebted to Miss E. E. Guthrie 
of 4, Bask Place, Orme-square, London, W. It was enclosed in a 
letter dated February 20th, 1893. 
Miss Scott writes :— 
The ineident I am about to relate occurred on the 7th of May, 1892, 
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between five and six in the afternoon. Having gone for a walk, I was 
returning homewards by a road in the vicinity of St. Boswells. The greater 
portion of the way is quite level, but at one part a short incline terminates 
with a sharp corner at the end. From the top of this eminence the whole 
road is conspicuous, with a hedge and bank on either side. Upon reaching 
the specified point, and finding time limited, I thought I would expedite 
matters by running, and had not gone many steps when I came to a sudden 
halt, for just a few yards beyond I perceived a tall mar dressed in black, and 
who walked along at a moderate pace. Fancying he would think mine an 
extraordinary proceeding, I finally stopped altogether to permit of his getting 
on further, while at the same time watching him turn the corner and pass 
on where his figure was still distinctly defined between the hedges referred 
to. He was gone in a second—there being no exit anywhere—without my 
having become aware of it. Greatly surprised, I then myself passed the 
same corner and spot where I had seen the man vanish a few seconds before, 
and here, a short space onward, I saw one of my sisters standing and looking 
about everywhere in a bewildered manner. When I came up to her I said : 
“« Wherever has that man disappeared to?” and upon our comparing notes 
together it became evident that we had both experienced a similar sensa- 
tion regarding the stranger, the only difference being that I had seen 
the apparition on in front, while she says he came facing her, and she, too, 
had noticed he vanished almost immediately. 

But here the strangest part of it all is that we found that when the man 
became invisible to her, he appeared to me between the part of the road where she 
and I were standing. I may a'so here add that at the time we saw the 
apparition neither sister knew the other was so near. 

Our experience then ended, until some weeks later, for though we 
thought the encounter a strange one, we did not trouble much about it. 
Towards the end of July, and at the same hour as before, another sister and 
myself were traversing the same spot, when not far distant I observed a dark 
figure approaching, and exclaimed : ‘ Oh, I do believe that is our man. Ll 
won't remove my eyes from him!” and neither we did till he seemed to 
fade away towards the bank on our right. Not waiting a moment to consider, 
each rushed frantically to either side of the road, but, of course, saw nothing. 
We questioned some boys who were on the top of a hay-cart in the opposite 
field, and to whom the expanse of road was clearly visible, but they declared 
no one had passed that way. This time I again viewed the entire figure, 
while my sister only saw the head and to below the shoulders. The man 
was dressed entirely in black, consisting of a long coat, gaiters, and knee- 
breeches, and his legs were very thin. Round his throat was a wide white 
cravat, such as I have seen in old pictures. On his head was a low-crowned 
hat—the fashion I am unable to describe. His face, of which I only saw the 
profile, was exceedingly thin and deadly pale. 

Nearly eight months have elapsed since these incidents, but the figure has 
not appeared to us again, though we frequently have oceasion to pass that 
way, both by daylight and darkness, so in conclusion I must just relate two 
experiences of others at about the same period as we had our visitations. 
Two girls going frcm the village were attracted near the hauntcd walk by 
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some wild strawberries growing on the bank. They stopped to gather them, 
and while thus employed they heard a thud or thump upon the ground beside 
them, but seeing no one they again continued their occupation. The sound 
was repeated. Looking up, they then saw a tall man gazing intently, and they, 
being almost paralysed with fright at the awful expression of his countenance, 
clutched one another convulsively and fled precipitately, but after a time, 
venturing to look back, they saw the figure still standing, and while they 
looked he gradually faded away. These girls aftirm that the man was dressed 
exactly as I have before described, that his face was white as death, and a 
white filmy sheet or vapour now enveloped his raiment. 

It is [reported] that the same apparition appeared about two years ago 
to some boys, and, coming up close beside them, instantly melted into space. 
Also for nearly a fortnight blue lights were seen after dark near the spot 
frequented by the ghost; these were not stationary, but moved about in 
varied directions. Many people followed them, but all attempts to solve 
the mystery have proved fruitless. No cause can be suggested for the strange 
proceedings, though legend hath it that a child was murdered close by, but 
this fact is quite beyond the recollection of the oldest inhabitant of the 
neighbourhood. The apparition has been visible to many, and few care to 
traverse his haunts after dark. 

Miss Guthrie, in sending us the account, enclosed a plan of the 
locality (reproduced below), saying :— 

T spent a day at Lessudden last autumn, and cau vouch for the truth- 
fulness of the story as regards locality, for so thick is the beech hedge and so 
open the fields that no man could penetrate the one or conceal himself in 
the other. 


Cx D 


Dx. 


A 

X 
A and D.— Where apparition was seen by the Misses Scott. 
C. —Wbere it was seen by the children gathering wild strawberries. 
D, E.—Green lane where the child is said to have been murdered. 


Ένιρηπχοπ or Miss Louisa Scort. 


As my sister has written a full and accurate account of our extra- 
ordinary experience in seeing a ghost in the broad daylight of a May after- 
noon, and as the road has already Όσοι described, I need only describe very 
bricfly the appearance and movements of the apparition as I saw him. The 
date was the 7th of May, 1892, hour about a quarter before six, when, as I 
was walking homewards, I saw advancing towards me at au ordinary pace a 
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tall man, dressed in black, whom I believed to be a clergyman. I removed 
my gaze but for a second, when great was my surprise when looking 
up again to find that he had gone from my sight. The hedge on either 
side of the road is very thick, with wide fields on cither side, so that 
the man could not possibly have sprung over it without my having seen 
him. I felt extremely mystified, and stood for several minutes, looking 
backwards and forwards into the fields and in all directions, when I was 
much surprised by seeing my sister turn the corner of a little 
incline higher up the road and commence running down it, almost 
immediately coming to a sudden halt, and I saw her acting in the same 
way as Τ had done about five minutes before. Soon she walked onwards 
again, and finally turned the second sharp angle of the road and came 
hurriedly towards me, looking very much excited. (I had no idea that she 
was behind, nor did she know that I should be likely to be found in front of 
her.) Upon coming up to me she said, * Where on earth is that man who 
was standing only about ten feet from you?” And here, what makes it still 
more striking is that I was facing the tall spectre, yet could not see 
him when my sister did. She was more fortunate than I, for she saw the 
entire dress of the man, while I only noticed his long black coat, the lower 
part of his body to me being invisible ; while she had the satisfaction of 
seeing him entirely and also seeing him vanish, as she did not remove her 
eyes, as 1 did, from the first time of secing him. This is all I have seen of 
the man, but to what I did see nothing has becn added by the aid of 
imagination. 
(Signed) Louisa Scorr, 
Miss M. W. Scott adds :— 
Lessudden House, St. Boswells, N.B. 

My other sister, who was with me when we saw the apparition for the 
last time, says that in the sketch I sent through Miss Guthrie it is narrated 
what she saw, and therefure she thinks her statement would be scarcely 
worth anything, her experience being so slight, as she only noticed the head 
and shoulders of the mau, while I, as before, on the other occasion, perceived 
the entire dark figure. 


We heard from Miss Scott a few months later that she had again 
seen the apparition in the same place as before. She describes it as 
follows :— 

Lessudden House, St. Boswells, Roxburghshire. 
June 14th, 1895. 

I have again seen the ghost, and under the following circumstances. 
On Sunday last, June 12th, at a few minutes before ten in the morning, 
having occasion to pass that way, I perceived far in front a dark figure, who 
at that distance was indistinguishable as to whether it were man or woman, 
but believing the person to be the latter, and one I was acquainted with and 
likely to meet at that hour, I determined to hurry on and overtake her. I had 
not gone far, however, when I soon discovered it to be none other than the 
apparition we had looked for and failed to see for so many months. I did 
not then feel at all afraid, and, hoping to get a nearer inspection, boldly 
followed, runniug in close pursuit ; but here the strangest part of it all is 
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that, though he was apparently walking slowly, I never could get any closer 
than within a few yards, for in but a moment he seemed to float ον skim 
away. Presently he suddenly came to a standstill, and I began to feel very 
much afraid, and stopped also. There he was !—the tall spectre dressed 
as I have described before. He turned round and gazed at me with a 
vacant expression, and the same ghastly, pallid features. I can liken him to 
no one I have ever seen. While I stood, he still looked intently at me for a 
few seconds, then resumed his former position. Moving ou a few steps he 
again stood and looked back for the second time, finally fading from view at 
his usual spot by the hedge to the right. 

There was no one else on the road but myself, and here I solemnly state 
that what I have written is not at all traded upon by imagination, as I was not 
thinking of the apparition at the time, he not having been seen for months 
previous to this visitation. With this strange experience I now felt really 
terribly frightened, so much so that I beat a hasty retreat homewards, 
when further on I met a woman coming along who knew of the bad reputa- 
tion of the road, and to her I related my adventure. She, too, was terrified, 
and declared she would go no further alone, so at last I agreed to accompany 
her onwards to see if we could perecive anything more of the man. We, how- 
ever, reached our destination in safety, without the ghost becoming visible. 

All Του say in conclusion is that I will never voluntarily pass along the 
same place alone. The girls who saw the man last summer when gathering 
wild strawberries, have failed to give me their statements in writing, though 
I have long waited for them. Perhaps the reason is that being so young 
they may feel themselves unable to commit their experiences to paper. I 
am assured, however, that the description I gave of their sensations in my 
sketch to Miss Guthrie is absolutely correct in every detail. 

In a letter of June 28th, 1893, to Miss Guthrie, Miss Seott adds :— 

I have had a splendid inspection of his appearance this time. He wears 
what is likely to be black silk stockings and shoe-buckles, short knee- 
breeches, and long black coat. Tho hat I cannot describe. The man is cer- 
tainly dressed as a clergyman of the last century, and we have an old picture 
in the house for which he might have sat. 


As to the eostume in which the apparition was seen, Miss Guthrie 
says i— 

The dress worn, as regards the knee-breeches and silk stockings, 1 can 
vouch for as having been formerly a part of clerical attire, as my aunt had 
an engraving of Dr. Rankine, minister of St. David's Parish, Glasgow, in 
which he wears these and, I think, buckles in his shoes. The Moderator o 
the Scottish Church also wears this dress. 


P. 146 Prediction of death fulfilled. 


The following is a case of a predietion of death, of whieh information 
was sent to us before it was known that the death had occurred, and 
which was fulfilled within a day of the time foretold 


“ 
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The Rev. Aug. Glardon, M.A., writes to Professor Sidgwick :— 


Tour de-Peilz, 
September 14th, 1893. 
One of my aunts, Miss J. V., living at Vallorbe, in the Jura, and very 
ill sinee April, predicted six weeks ago that she would leave her friends 
to morrow, Friday, 15th September. If the event eonfirms her prediction I 
shall let you know. I only thought to-day of advising you. Yours truly, 
AUG. GLARDON. 


The postmarks are—Tour-de-Peilz, 14/ix/93 ; Cambridge, Sep. 16, 
93. Professor Sidgwick received two days later another post-card, with 
postmarks—Tour-de-Peilz, 15 Jix/93 ; Cambridge, Sep. 18, 93, as 
follows :— 

Tour-de-Peilz, Vaud. 
September 14th, 1895. 
8 pin. 

Dear Sir, —1 receive this moment, five hours after sending you my first 
post-eard, a letter from Vallorbe to inform me that my aunt, Miss J ulie V., 
died this morning at five o’eloek—* just at the end of the six weeks,” says my 
informant. From what I had been told, I thought the *' six weeks” Miss 
V. had spoken of were to end to-morrow. Whether I am right or wrong, 
it remains a proved fact that my aunt announeed the time of her death six 
weeks beforehand, to a day. Ava. GLARDON. 


In answer to inquiries as to the cause of Miss V.s death, Mr. 

Glardon writes :— 
Tour-de-Peilz. 
September 29th, 1899. 

Dear Siz,—In answer to your note of Saturday last, I shall state that 
my aunt, Miss Julie V., was aged 78. She died of a disease of the liver on 
the 14th of the present month, after an illness of five months. 

Six weeks before her death she was taken from her house to the house 
of her brother. It was on the 4th of August, and it was a few days after 
that, being already half dehrious, she said to her brother ; ' I have eome to 
you for six weeks.” 

During the last month of her life she was almost eonstantly half 
uneonseious, and never referred to what she had said. 

When I went to see her, two days before her death, she did not recog- 
nise me fully. It was then that her brother and sister-in-law told me that 
they expeeted her to pass away on the 15th, explaining why. In fact, she 
died the day before that. She was a woman of calm nerves and lymphatie 
temperament.—Yours truly, Ava, GLARDON, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


EXPERIMENTS ON TIE EFFICACY OF CHARMS. 
Mr. Myers has received the following from a correspondent :— 


The Arts Club, Manchester. 
September 24th, 1893. 

Dear SiR,— . . . Ihave been experimenting with something new ; 
yet it is something very old. Having obtained a suflicient amount of 
evidence to make me think the subject worthy of wider experiment, I 
how bring it under your notice. 

The uncivilised Africans, among whom I have spent many years (16), 
make large use of charms, worn on the person, in cases of illness. Mission- 
aries and traders are at one that they occasionally derive great benefit from 
this ‘‘superstition,” and, probably as the most handy explanation, account 
for the efficacy by the faith the wearers place in them, For myself, I think 
the efficacy of these charms, for whatever reason, is comparable with the 
efficacy of allopathic drugs in the civilised world. 

I was curious to know whether any evidence could be obtained pointing 
to a probable cause for their effect. 

In order to do this, I imitated the African, but did my best to exclude 
the factor of faith, I prepared a ‘‘ charm,” consisting of a few hieroglyphics 
written on paper. This was wrapped up and sewn into a piece of tape, and 
tied firmly on the bare arm of the subject of the experiment. It was to be 
worn night and day for a few days, no time limit being given. I gave the 
subjects to understand that I was only asking them to assist in an experi- 
ment ; that the charm was only paper with writing on it; that they were 
not to expect any improvement, but simply to tell me if such happened. If 
any faith clement remained, it was against my wish, and must be a quantity 
resisting all methods of expulsion, even in people of education. Now for 
the results in detail: (1) Myself, age 46. I have, all my life, been subject 
to some nervous trick or twitching of a muscle ; sometimes of the face, the 
head, the shoulder, &e. This took the form of a peculiar snort from time to 
time, and I was aware that it must be unpleasant. I therefore tried earnestly 
to suppress it, but without effect. I wore a charm, and it immediately 
disappeared, Some few days after I found myself at it again, and found 
that the charm had slipped from where L could. feel it to the elbow. On 
replacing it the annoyance ccascd, The same lapse occurred two or three 
times, but I always found the charm had slipped. After a few weeks I 
discontinued its use, and the bad habit has not reconnnenced. 

Another case lately occurring to myself is the following :—I have for the 
last two months been very weak and ill—slight valvular affection of the 
heart, on the occasion J mention accompanied by severe pain in the back 
and sides. I was visiting my sister, having a rest, but did not seem to 
improve. One night she tied me a charm on the left arm, and I passed a 
good night. The following morning a servant said ** Good morning " to me, 
but made no further remark. She went into the kitchen and said to the 
cook : “I can’t think what has happened to Mr. Phillips; he looks quite 


well this morning. I never saw such a change in anybody!” And I felt 
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well, though weak. I had no pain whatever, and for the first time in many 
months was not conscious that I had a heart. This freedom from pain has 
remained for about three weeks, up to the present time. I am hardly ever 
conscious of pain, but only of weakness, and I feel considerably better on 
that score, 

The next case is Miss G., cook at the establishment of which my 
sister is matron—the ‘‘Convalescent Home,” S. Age, say, 50. The 
kitchen of the place is very hot—90 to 100 deg. F. every day. Miss G. is 
sadly overworked, being constantly on her feet in this temperaturo from 
Sam. to 8 p.m. What wonder that her health gave way and she became a 
martyr to sick headache! Scarcely ever a week passed but she had to 
remain in bed some portion of orall day. I gave her a charm some 9 or 
10 wecks ago, and am not aware that she has been laid up since. She has 
told me, when visiting, that she has not been so, and that her headaches have 
been remarkably lessened, though, as she says, nothing will set her up so 
long as she has to work all day in that excessive temperature. She has 
actually given notice to leave, and intended to do so for a long time past. 

Next case : Mrs. M., age 50, complaincd that on trying to open her eyes 
in the night, or on awakening in the morning, she was obliged to push the 
eyclids up with her fingers. She seemed to lack the power of opening them, 
A charm acted ‘‘like a charm,” and the annoyance ceased. 

Miss B. M., age say 25, complained of chronic cold in the head, remain- 

MTS H 
ing persistently for several months. I gave her a charm, and four days 
afterwards she told me the cold had quite gone. She said, half ashamed to 
confess her credulity, that she really thought the charm had cured her. 

L. H., 78, chronic sufferer from rheumatism. I gave him acharm, which 
he, for convenience, wore loosely buttoned round his neck. No result. I 
told him that hc had disobeyed orders, and must wear ib round his arm, 
tightly enough to feel it. 

T did not see him for some timc, but he told me that, from whatever 
cause, he had been very free from pain, and had discontinued the charm. 
He then had a fatiguing journcy in Holland, and on his return told me he 
was going to look for his charm, as he had hada recurrence of the pain. A 
week or so after he told me he was wearing it; had no pain ; nothing but 
weakness from old age to trouble him. 

M. H., age say 42, rheumatic ; is reported to me to be much the same, 

M. L., age say 40, troubled with chronic fits of sneezing, is reported 
entirely free. 

Recent case: M. D., age say 50, has chronic bronchitis and difficulty of 
breathing. I gave her my charm to wear three days ago, and she says she 
is very much better. 

J. M., age say 55, has suffered for 15 ycars from locomotor ataxy ; has 
nsupportable pains, for which reason he often drinks a pint of whiskey per 
day, without any sign of intoxication (so he says). I gave him a charm, 
which he only wore when the pains became violent—not to prevent their 
attack. He says the thing is a suare and a delusion ; it has done him no 
good. 

P. H., age 21 ; has four times had rheumatic fever; heart affected ; no 
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constitution. He was recovering from last attack, and I gave him a charm, 
which he immediately lost. He continues to improve. 

These are the details of all the experiments I have made, except one of 
which I have had no report. I find some difficulty in persuading people to 
help me with my experiments, Some think them nonsensical, others 
uncanny. . . . R. C. Fuicxrrs, 


CURING BY MENTAL SUGGESTION, 

(To the Editor of the JOURNAL or TAE SOCIETY rom ῬΒΥΟΠΙΟΑΙ, RESEARCH.) 

Sin, —I venture to propose a new form of experiment, akin to that suggested 
in Mr. Hudson's book on curing physical ailments by suggestion while the 
patient is asleep. My plan is not quite the same as his, which consists in 
using will force before going to sleep, and directing it towards the patient, 
to be used during the night. T have tried this, but did not find it success- 
ful, partly, probably, because one is too tired at the end of the day to havemuch 
will force available, but also, I imagine, because the patient is then likely to 
be only slightly asleep. My patient and I sleep in adjoining rooms, and on 
one occasion when I did this I was awakened when going into my first sleep 
by hearing her shout my name rather angrily through the wall in her sleep. 
What I have found, however, followed by real amendment, was when on two 
occasions I have tried the suggestion at 4 or 5 a.m., that is, after a night’s 
rest for myself, while the patient was still in deep sleep. The ailment for 
which I tried suggestion was a long-standing attack of morbid hysterical 
perverseness, caused partly by physical ill-health, partly by hereditary 
tendency. After the second ‘‘treatment” the perverseness passed off 
entirely, the child became ** herself," and the physical health having since 
been re-established, I hope it may be long before I have cause to make 
another experiment But as it is eertainly important that other experiments 
should be made, could not other people try the same thing? Especially 
with regard to the question whether suggestion takes more effect when a 
patient first gces to sleep, or when he is in the deep sleep of the night or 
early morning. 

I have not gone into the patient's room to make the suggestion, but have 
done it from my own room ; and I have used every form of suggestion which 


could strengthen my own efforts, —Yours faithfully, d 
AN ASSOCIATE. 


Our correspondent, who is well-known to us, in a private letter 
explains further her method of treatment, and the character of the 
patient referred to. She says :— 


This particular child comes of a morally-twisted family, and when at all 
out of health she suffers from nervous irritability, such as I am sure 
Spiritualists would call obsession or possession, whichever is the recognised 
word. It lasts sometimes for months together, Last year I sent her to 
school, and they did not attend to her health properly, the result of which 
was that she was sent back to me at Easter as unmanageable, and the 
symptoms lasted a month or six weeks after she returned. She is now all 
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right. Several times during this period I tried suggestion at bedtime, with 
slight alleviation of the symptoms next day ; but twice I tried a long sugges- 
tion, half an hour or so, at four or five in the morning, and in both cases she 
woke up a different child in the morning. Τη the last ease it was the end of 
the worst time of her troubles. Since then she has only had ordinary fits of 
bad temper, which pass off with a night's rest, and usually before. I have 
had a very large number of girls under my care, and never one atall like 
her. As a rule, as you say, one does not expect a fit of bad temper to last 
beyond a day or two, and rarely that; but these are quite different. It 
seems to me that if hypnotic sleep and other slcep are really much the same 
thing, one would naturally find a person most receptive in the deepest slecp 
of the night, 


CERTAIN CASES OF HYPNOTIC SUGGESTION. 
(To the Editor of the JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY FOR PsycHICAL RESEARCH.) 

Sir, —T am at a loss to understand how in certain cases of hypnotic sug- 
gestion the hallucinatory image, when thrown upon a plain white screen of 
an even surface, appears enlarged or diminished if looked at through an 
opera-glass, according to which end is presented to the eye; precautions 
being taken to prevent the percipient knowiig which end is in use. (Animal 
Magnetism, Binet and Féré, p. 229.) 

How can the opera-glass affect what is only in the mind of the per- 
cipient? The theory of the Nancy school, that everything can be explained 
as the result of suggestion from the hypnotiser, would not apply here, as the 
subject could have no idea how the image was going to be modified, as no 
hints would be given hin, 

Would this be a case where, to quote Mr. Myers’ words, the “knowledge 
[is] subliminally acquired by the subject, either by telepathic transmission 
from his hypnotiser, or by the exercise of independent clairvoyant faculty " ? 
—]am, yours sincerely, E. REYNOLDS, 

October 17th, 1893. 

[In an experiment such as that referred to by our correspondent, it seems 
scarcely possible to prevent the subject perceiving the effect of the instrument 
on the real objects in the field of view, and thence, by association, transferring 
these effects to the hallucinatory object. Even if arrangements are made to 
secure that the field of view shall be entirely occupied by the plain white 
surface, there would still be marks and irregularities on that surface, however 
carefully selected, the appearance of which would be affected by the lens. 
Some of these marks might serve as the ** points de repère,” of which MM. 
Binet and Féré speak, and a hallucinatory image attached to these would 
be affected as they were. 

From experiments of onr own we are disposed to think that the cffect is 
by no means invariable. We find that with some subjects and on some 
occasions the hallucination is optically affected in the same way as the per- 
ception of real objects is ; while on other occasions this is not the ease. —Ep. ] 
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COMMITTEE FOR THE SYSTEMATIC INVESTIGATION OF 
HYPNOTIC PHENOMENA. 


The Council having appointed a Committee for the systematic 
investigation of hypnotic phenomena, it has been decided that the 
Wednesday evening meetings, open to members of the Society and 
their friends, shall be discontinued after Wednesday, November 15th. 
Any members of the Society who are willing to aid the Committee, 
either by bringing subjects or by systematic investigation, are invited 
to send their names to the Secretary, at 19, Buckingham Street, W,C, 


A SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH IN AUSTRALIA, 


We have received from a correspondent a report of a meeting for 
the formation of a Victorian Society for Psyehical Research at 
Melbourne, Australia. 

The meetiog was held on September 19th last, in the College of 
Pharmacy, and the Chairman, Professor H. Laurie, explained in his 
opening speech that it was proposed to found a soeiety on the lines of 
the one already existing in England, with similar aims and similar 
methods of work. He hoped that the Society would be eomposed of 
some members to whom the phenomena to be investigated were already 
familiar, and who had arrived at definite conelusions on the subject ; 
others who were sceptical, and others who were quite unbiassed. He 
thought that they could not dispense with any one of these three 
classes. The proposed constitution, which was in the main very 
similar to that of our own Society, was read, with the names of the 
persons who would compose the first Council, namely, Mr. J. W. 
Hunt, Mr. H. M. Hunt, Dr. Jamieson, Professor Laurie, Mr. D. 
MeAlpine, Dr. Mollison, Mr. Oldfield, Mr. James Smith, Rev. Dr. 
Strong, Dr. G. A. Syme, Dr. Webster, and Mr. A. L. Windsor. The 
speakers who followed represented various points of view. Some had 
had experience in investigating Spiritualistic phenomena and believed 
that they could not all be explained by the ordinary laws of matter as 
at present known. Others had taken no part in such inquiries, but 
were eonvinced of the great importance and interest of the subject ; 
while the necessity of caution and of the use of strictly scientific 
methods was insisted on by others. The meeting resolved unanimously 
to adopt the constitution proposed, and a number of members were 
enrolled. 

The Victorian Soeiety has started under favourable auspices, and 
it seems that we may look forward with confidence to its doing good 
work in an almost unexplored field. 


Νο, CV.—Vor. VI. Drc., 1893, 
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ACCOUNT OF A HYPNOTIC SUBJECT. 


The account printed below refers, as will be seen, to events that 
took place about thirty-five years ago, and in reading it, some allow- 
ance must of course be made for the inaccuracy in detail that is 
inevitable in relating from memory events so long past. Apart from 
this, the witnesses had unfortunately no experience in observing and 
interpreting the phenomena, and were ignorant of the precautions 
which it would now be thought necessary to take in carrying out such 
experiments. Thus, in the case given of hypnotisation at a distance, it 
does not seem to have occurred to them to make sure that the subject 
did not sce the operator. Again, the degree of hyperæsthesia which is 
known to occur sometimes in the hypnotic condition would sufficiently 
account for much that was put down to clairvoyance—when, for 
instance, the subject was supposed to discover which parts of a field 
had been planted, and which had not, by “seeing” the seeds in the 
ground, whereas there must clearly have been some indications of what 
part of the ground had been disturbed Nevertheless, there is strong 
evidence that, while in the hypnotic condition he general faculties of 
the subject were heightened in a remarkable manner, and that he then 
showed some powers of thought-transference and clairvoyance. The 
degree to which he carried his power of self-hypnotisation is also 
interesting, as it seems to show a transition towards the state of 
spontaneously alternating personalities. 

The first part of the account is a reprint of part of an article by 
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Mr. W, A. Cram, that appeared in the Banner of Light, August 29th, 
1891. Mr, Cram writes :— } 

Τη the following account 1 shall endeavour to present to the reader ἃ 
few incidents, illustrative of a very remarkable phase of an individual life, 
otherwise quite commonplace. I name them facts, because vouched for by 
half a dozen or more honest, discerning men, who witnessed them at 
different times. The subject of these strange phenomena, which may, 
perhaps, generally be classed as ‘‘hypnotic,” was a young man about twenty 
years old, poor and illiterate ; as a youth, of good health, mentally dull—in 
some directions bordering close upon stupidity ; he was no wise remarkable 
save in that phase of his life scicntifically considered ** hypnotic.” At first, 
the condition of the subject in which these strange manifestations of occult 
powers and senses appeared was induced by the word or hand movement of 
a mesmeriser, or an operator; later, the subject himself could induce the 
condition at will: in fact he at length became so susceptible, and found 
such delight in this remarkable state of exalted powers and senses, that he 
would remain in it for whole days. The simplest manifestations of some 
occult power were certain feats of strength ; some object to be lifted would 
be presented before him, requiring the force of three or four ordinary men 
to raise it from the ground. The subject in his natural condition would 
vainly attempt to move it, possessing less than average manly strength. The 
moment he passed into the ** hypnotic " condition, he would put his hands 
or arms carelessly upon or about the object, lifting it apparently with 
the least effort ; sometimes it seemed to follow his hand, rather than be 
lifted. 

In his marvellous powers of sceing, the phenomena were perhaps most 
interesting. On the farm where he lived he would be assigned to the work 
of dropping corn, but first so completely blindfolded that by no possibility 
could he see through our ordinary vision ; thus blindfolded, he would drop 
the corn into the hills with careful exactness. It was soon discovered that 
he did this work bettcr in such a state than in his natural condition of 
seeing. Το test his superior sccing still further, a number of hills here and 
there throughout the corn-row would be dropped and carefully covered 
without his knowledge—so as to appear as if not planted to all common 
sight. Setto drop the corn in such a row, he uever failed to see the corn 
in the planted hills through an inch or two of soil covering, and so passed 
them. He said he saw the corn all the same, whether uncovered or covered 
with two inches of soil, and all the while perfectly blindfolded. Questioned 
how he saw, he could not tell. 

Again, while the subject of these peculiar phenomena was in one room, 
some person in an adjoining, with no opening for seeing between the two 
rooms, would hold up a closed book in his hand ; the subject being asked to 
read on a certain page named--no one present knowing what might be 
printed on that particular page—he would begin and slowly read ; on turning 
to the page designated, it would be found that he had read what was there 
printed—often in such experiments being also blindfolded, thus plainly 
sceing through thick folds of cloth, the walls dividing the rooms, the cover 
and leaves of the closed book. | 
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There were other manifestations of his superior vision similar to those 
recorded by Swedenborg in his own experience. With a circle of neigh- 
bours about him in the evening, this subject, when in his ** hypnotic ” state, 
would be asked to look over irto a neighbouring village some three miles off, 
intoa certain house, and tell what hesaw. He would immediately begin and 
describe objects in the room, dress and acts of the inmates-—sometimes 
even to very minute cireumstances and details, at times laughing over 
some amusing or strange thing he had discovered. It would be learned 
afterward on eareful inquiry that he saw and gave accurate accounts of the 
room, objects, people, &c., at the specified time. 

He finally grew into the habit of self-inducing this abnormal condition 
in leisure hours, and entertaining himself by looking miles away upon 
people and objects all about, sometimes laughing immoderately, at other 
times seemingly afraid. Questioned as to what he was laughing at or afraid 
of, he would in a semi-imbecile way describe some funny or terrible thing 
he saw over in a house, or mill, or wood, a mile or ten miles away. 


Dr. Hodgson wrote to Mr. Cram to make further inquiries in the 
ease and received from him the following reply :— 


Hampton Falls, N.H., December 3rd, 1891. 


The peculiar incidents presented in the Banner of Light to which you 
refer took place about 35 years ago. The young man, Iva Healcy, the 
subject, died about 10 years ago. I received the account of the facts from 
my father, brother, and three or four neighbours, who agreed perfectly in 
statement of the events. I stated in the paper only those facts vouched for 
by some half a dozen or more. Other incidents witnessed by my father or 
brother alone I did not offer in the paper. One fact I now recall may 
interest you. My brother told me that one day when he was at the 
mesmeriser's or operator's house—who, by the way, was à common farmer, 
as much astonished as anyone at his own power over the subject, knowing 
little or nothing of mesmerism—the talk turned on the question whether he, 
the operator, could mesmerise Ira, the subject, at à distance of, say, half a 
mile, the subject knowing nothing of the intent. ‘I have never tried, but 
I will when there is a chance,” was the response of the operator. ‘By the 
way, Ira has gone off on an errand ; he'll be back soon. Let's watch, and 
when he comes into the open space between the trees where we can see the 
road about half a mile off, I'll try him.” With a good deal of interest they 
watched for the return of the subject. At length he appeared in the opening ; 
immediately the operator willed him to ‘‘sleep,” and to stretch his 
arm straight out before him. He was seen to pause a moment, then 
stretching his arm straight, walked on, so disappeared. In a few 
minutes he appeared coming down the lane to the house, in a pro- 
found mesmeric sleep, his arm reaching straight before him. I re- 
ceived this only from my brother. The operator was a man so noted 
for honesty and truthfulness that his word was counted better than 
oath or bond. One evening, quite a number of neighbours were 
assembled in a shoemaker’s shop for country chat, Ira Healey, the 
subject, sitting in one corner unnoticed, since he was counted rather 
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stupid and talked little. At this time he could self-induce the 
“sleep,” as he often did for his own delight. All at once he burst 
into a hearty laugh, as if highly amused. This startled the company ; 
turning, they asked, '* Well, Ira, what is up now?” knowing that he was 
probably on one of his “sleep tramps.” — In his half-imbecile way, he 
replied : ** Eben Tilton has got a new lot of pigs, and one of them hasn't got 
a bit of a tail. They are all running around in his old barn." No one knew 
anything of the matter. ‘‘ Let’s prove this," was the cry. Immediately two 
started, walked a mile, called the man out, told him the facts, said they 
wanted to look at his pigs. They went to the old barn, and found that one 
of the pigs had had his tail bitten off. 

The subject amused himself evenings looking about over the country 
into different houses. Many times the matter was tested, till it became a 
settled faet of belief among the neighbours that Ira could see anywhere 
and through everything. 

Τ was about 12 years old at the time of these incidents, and recall 
very little. I remember one day meeting him wandering about in the 
fields ; he had such a strange look and smile on his face he somewhat scared 
me. I recall that the people said at the time he had been three or four days 
in his sleep, and the operator couldn't get him out of it. He enjoyed the 
state so much that he induced it more and more; would come in from the 
field to rest a little while, would sit down and say, ‘Now I'll sleep half an 
hour ” ; immediately dropped off into the mesmeric state, just his half an 
hour, then awakened by some occult timepiece, went into the field to work. 
In his sleep he would smile, talk to himself, and appeared to have entered 
some new world of super-sensible things a good deal more interesting than 
this common-sense one of ours. 

This may not interest you much. I write it just as it comes to mind, I 
have been mueh interested in studying these matters the last 20 years, 

W. A, CRAM. 


P.S.— December 4th. I have just come from talking with the sister of the 
operator above mentioned. She lived in the house at the time of the 
mesmerie experiments. She says that the subject’s eyes were always closed 
when in the ‘‘sleep,” and on examination the eyeballs were found turned up, 
so that little or nothing but ‘the white" was visible. When in this state 
he used to read and look at pictures a great deal, talking and sometimes 
laughing immoderately—his eyes tightly closed, holding the book or paper 
elose to the upper part of his forehead. 

This lady says that sometimes she would be left alone with the subject, 
her brother away. The subject would go and sit in the operator's aecustomed 
chair, saying, ** Now, I am going to sleep ten minutes." Passing into the 
state, he would at times seem to be possessed with a dozen rollicking spirits, 
laughing and talking and playing pranks ; would suddenly pause, get the 
Bible and read awhile in the most sanctimonious manner ; always waking up 
at the precise moment mentioned before entering the sleep, and knowing 
nothing at all of what had passed while in his hypnotic or mesmeric 
sleep. She confirms what I mentioned above—that the operator had no 
power to draw him out of his self-induced. states., She adds that he often 
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ate at the table while in his mesmeric condition, but with eyes tightly 
closed, yet plainly seeing as well or better than others. 
Mr. Cram wrote to Dr, Hodgson later : — 


Hampton Falls, N.H., January 4th, 1892, 
I have to-day seen a inan, Mr. Dean R. Tilton, who lived next-dour 
neighbour to the operator aud subject. I give the following—some incidents 
11 his experience of the matter—as nearly as I can in his cwu words. 


Mr. Ticrox's Account. 

“I went one day with the operator and subject to Exeter, to visit Coni- 
modore Long, who wanted to see Ira when mesmerised. Among many 
things the Commodore had a big Chinese book full of pictures. It was given 
to Ira. He took it in his lap, closed, did not open it, but commenced to 
look through, admire and describe the pictures. We opened the book many 
times and found he had described them very accurately. The operator knew 
nothing of the book. The subject was blindfold all the time with two 
folded handkerchiefs, one over each eye, and a third drawn around the head 
over the eyes to hold the folded ones in place. 

** Mrs. Long came up to Ira, holding out her hand closed, back of hand 
up. She asked Ira what was in it. He said ‘watch.’ It was a small gold 
hunting-case one. She then asked him to tell the time through her hand. 
He immediately put the side of his forehead to the back of her hand—stated 
the time. No one in the room knew the time it marked. On opening the 
watch it was found he had named exactly the hour and minute. 

** Tra Healey had very little control over horses. One day I was out in the 
fieldat work. Rufus (the operator) and Ira were at work alongside. Rufus 
was sowiug, Ira trying to harrow ; the horse was contrary ; Rufus was near 
me. We looked and saw Ira at the other end of the piece in great trouble ; 
he had lost all control of the horse. Rufus immediately made two or three 
‘passes’ toward Ira, who was not looking toward us. At once Ira 
straightened up as with the power of half a dozen horse trainers, subdued 
and drove the horse till the piece was finished, as if the horse had at once 
turned into the most docile old nag. In riding the horse to cultivate, 
sometimes the horse would get ugly and wouldn't mind Ira, rearing and 
treading on the cornhills. Rufus would then make a ‘pass’ of the hand 
towards Ira, who was sitting on the horse, back to him; immediately he 
took the horse into the most complete subjection. 

** One day I was at work with Rufus and Ira. We were shovelling manure, 
Rufus wanted to send the cart and oxen up to the house, but Ira couldn't 
manage the oxen, I suggested mesmerise him. Ira heard me, and wouldn't 
be. I quietly turned and took the shovel Rufus had been using, then turning 
to Ira, said, ‘You have my shovel,’ passing to him Rufus’ [shovel]. No 
sooner had Ira taken the shovel in hand that Rufus had been using than he 
passed into the ‘sleep.’ I handed him the ‘ox goad,’ and he started off 
happy as a king, his eyes tightly closed, set the cart in place, managing the 
steers as if the most skilled man in the world. In his natural state he could 
not do it, yet his eyes were tightly shut always when mesmerised. 

“One time I was at work with them. Rufus said, * Come, Ira, you plant 
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corn ; you can do it easier and better mesmerised.’ So he mesnieriscd him. 
I said, ‘Let us blindfold him this time.’ We blindfolded him with three 
pocket-handkerchiefs. He started off to get corn from a bag at the eud of 
the field, went straight to the bag, took the corn out carefully, and began tu 
drop into the hill Pretty soon he came to us, and said, ‘The boy is 
dropping bad '—a boy had been dropping some time on the piece—‘ he puts 
in whole handfuls.’ We followed him to the boy's row, he pointed to a 
place, we saw nothing ; he dug down a little way and showed whole handfuls 
covered up. The boy had been given a stint to plant so much. Called to 
account, the boy confessed he had put in whole handfuls sometimes and 
covered it up, so as to get through his stint sooner. 

** Planting his own row, Ira had glanced into the boy's row, next to hin, 
and seen the covered-up corn.” 

1 have given you just these little added facts from Mr. Tilton’s experience. 
Mr. Tilton is about sixty-five years old now, and totally blind, or I would 
have asked him to have given the facts in his own handwriting. He sub- 
seribes his name to this, and my account in the Banner of Light, as being 
true. My brother died eight years ago. Miss Mary A. Sanborn and Mr, 
Dean R. Tilton are the only direct witnesses I can find now. 

W. A. Cram. 

Mr. Tilton signs the following statement :— 

Hampton Falls, N.H., January 4th, 1892. 

The account of certain so-called mesmerie phenomena, witnessed through 
the subject, Ira Healey, presented in the Banner of Light of August 29th, 
1891, is, according to my memory as a witness, a simple statement of facts. 
Í have also told Mr. Cram certain facts not mentioned in said account, which 
he proposes to present to you, which I will vouch for. 

Miss Sanborn, the sister of the operator, writes :— 

Hampton Falls, N.H., January 4th, 1892. 

‘he account which Mr. W. A. Cram gives in the Banner of Light of 
August 29th, 1891, of certain remarkable phenomena, called at the time 
^ mesmeric," manifest in the subject, Mr. Ira Healey, of Hampton Falls, 
N.H., as I remember to have witnessed, are essentially true. 

(Signed) Mary A. SANBORN. 


A CASE OF ALTERNATING PERSONALITY. 

This case was reported by Prof. E. E. Slosson, of Wyoming 
University, Laramie, Wyoming, to Prof. W. James. As is usual 
in such cases, there seems to have been an alternation of memory 
coneurrently with the changes of character in the two states. The 
aecount was written in January, 1893, by Prof. Slosson's mother. 

C. F. H. was the illegitimate son of a young man of good family and an 
Irish servant-girl During the period covered by the recollection of the 
informant (1847 to 1860) he was subject to marked changes of character, 
accompanied with partial loss of nieiüory. In his normal state (primary 
personality) he was conscientious, sober, industrious, and sedate ; a man of 
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good sense, but not brilliant ; a prominent member of the church, leader in 
the choir, and fond of reading. In his periods of secondary personality, 
which occurred at intervals of a few months and lasted a week or more, he 
was witty, sharp, and unscrupulous ; was fond of going to dances and of sing- 
ing low songs, and would not go to church ; sometimes he would sit silent 
and moody, or cry because he was poor. In this secondary state he was very 
avaricious, and had a great desire for speculation. He was impatient, and 
would become sullen or angry if crossed in any way. In this secondary state, 
too, he was a very close observer aud a malicious critic ; quick to repeat any 
bit of scandal. In each state he only remembered what had happened in 
the same state ; and on the change of personality he would not know in 
what work he had been engaged, or of the money he had earned since he 
had been in the other state. On one occasion, 1847, when hc was twenty years 
old, he was given a five-dollar bill to stop his crying, while in his second 
condition. A few days later he resumed his primary personality, and knew 
nothing of it. The bill was searched for by all, but could not be found. 
Months afterwards he awoke in his secondary personality, and when asked 
about the bill went at once to a hole in a rag bag in a cellar and took it out. 
During his second condition he had a hallucination that his nose was 
crooked, and would try to twist it back with his hand. His * spells,” as 
they were called, were attributed by the local doctors to the formation of an 
abscess in his head. The secondary states increased gradually in length, and 
at the’same time the distinction between states became less marked. He 
married and had several children, some of whom are not of sound mind. He 
is still living. 
The above is the substance of my recollection.—A. L. Srossox. 


[In a letter dated May 18th, 1893, Prof. E. E. Slosson writes :—] 

* I have only one additional item in the case of C. H. That he 
was cutting grass when he had one of his ‘spells,’ and after a day's 
mowing awoke, * himself,’ the next morning. They tried to find the scythe 
to begin work with, but could not do so, and it remained lost until late iu 
the fall, when another ‘spell’ came ou, and he started for the meadow and 
took his scythe from a tree where he had hung it, but came back surprised 


to find that the ground was frozen and no grass there. 
“E. E. SrossoN." 


CASES RECEIVED BY THE LITERARY COMMITTEE. 


L.961. Ae P» Impression. 

The following account was obtained by Mr. A. T. Fryer from 
Archdeacon Bruce. 

Tt is an interesting feature in the incident that an idea suggested 
by an external object—an object unconnected with anything of in- 
terest either to agent or percipient—seems to have acted as a kind of 
mental point de repère, about which the impression crystallised itself, 
ahd without which it might perhaps have remained latent. 
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St. Woolos’ Vicarage, Newport, Monmouthshire. 
July 6th, 1892. 

On April 19th, Easter Tuesday, I went to Ebbw Vale to preach at the 
opening of a new iron church in Beaufort parish. 

I had arranged that Mrs. Bruce and my daughter should drive in the 
afternoon. 

The morning service and publie luncheon over, I walked up to the 
Vicarage at Ebbw Vale to call on the Vicar. As I went there I heard the 
bell of the new church at Beaufort ringing for afternoon service at 9. It had 
stopped some little time before I reached the Vicarage (of Ebbw Vale). The 
Vicar was out, and it struck me that I might get back to the Beaufort new 
church in time to hear some of the sermon before my train left (at 4.35). 
On my way back through Ebbw Vale, and not far from the bottom of the 
hill on which the Ebbw Vale Vicarage is placed, I saw over a provision shop 
one of those huge, staring Bovril advertisements—the familiar large ox-head. 
I had seen fifty of them before, but something fascinated me in connection 
with this particular one. I turned to it, and was moved to address it in 
these, my ipsissime verba : ‘You ugly brute, don’t stare at me like that : 
has some accident happened to the wife?" Just the faintest tinge of 
uneasiness passed through me as I spoke, but it vanished at once. This 
must have been as nearly as possible 3.20. I reached home at 6 to find the 
vet. ir my stable-yard tending my poor horse, and Mrs. Bruce and my 
daughter in a condition of collapse in the house. The accident had happened 
—so Mrs. Bruce thinks—precisely at 3.30, but she is not confident of the 
moment. My own times I can fix precisely. 

Τ had no reason to fear any accident, as my coachman had driven them 
with the same horse frequently, and save a little freshness at starting, the 
horse was always quiet on the road, even to sluggishness. A most unusual 
occurrence set it off. A telegraph operator, at the top of a telegraph post, 
hauled up a long flashing coil of wire under the horse’s nose. Any horse in 
the world, except the Troy horse, would have bolted under the circum- 
stances. 

My wife’s estimate of the precise time can only be taken as approximate. 
She saw the time when she got home, and took that as her zero, but the 
confusion and excitement of the walk home from the scene of the accident 
leaves room for doubt as to her power of settling the time accurately. The . 
accident happened about 2} miles from home, and she was home by 4.10 ; 
but she was some time ou the ground waiting until the horse was dis- 
engaged, &c. 

W., CoxYDEARE BRUCE, 

Archdeacon Bruce adds later :— 

May 20th, 1893. 

I think I stated the fact that the impression of danger to Mrs. Bruce was 
only momentary—it passed at once—and it was only when I heard of the 
accident that I recalled the impression. I did not therefore go home expect- 
ing to find that anything had happened. W. CoxvsEARE BRUCE. 


Mrs. Bruce writes :— 
The first thought that flashed across mc as thé accident happened was; 
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* What will W. say?” My ruling idea then was to get home before my 
husband, so as to save him alarm. 

Mr. Fryer ascertained independently from the Vicar of Ebbw Vale 
that the date of Archdeacon Bruce's visit to him was April 19th, 1892. 


L. 962. An Pn Apparition. 

For the following account we are indebted to Lady Lyttelton, to 
whom the percipient, Mr. L. S. M. Munro, first related it verbally. 

November 29th, 1891. 

It was on a Sunday in July or August last. I was seated in my rooms in 
Liverpool, which look out on a public thoroughfare, writing ata table which 
stands some six or eight feet from one of the windows. I was engaged 
writing on a subject in which I was much interested. I was alone. I had 
come to a standstill in my writing, and searching for a continuation of 
thoughts, I believe my mind was for the moment a comparative blank. 
Instinctively I turned my head towards the window, and I saw looking iu 
upon me through one of the panes the face of a young girl friend of mine, 
vivid and clear as if in life. She is, I think, about 10 or 11 years of age, and 
the daughter of an acquaintance residing some 20 or 25 miles from my 
residence, whom I have visited several times. The little girl and I became great 
friends during my visits. I had not, however, thought of her or any of her 
connections for weeks, probably for months, and certainly there was nothing 
further from my thoughts when I saw the vision than her or anything con- 
nected with her. The apparition aroused my mental activity, when it 
iminediately disappeared. The incident, however, made such an impression 
on my mind that I at once took out my watch, noted the time—5.25—and 
without any hesitation wrote to the little girl telling her of her mysterious 
visit to me. By return of post came a letter from her and also one from her 
mother, stating that just about that time they had been having a conversa- 
tion about me, which was also unusual. 

I was then in my usual health, which is robust, and, except as before 
stated, in my normal mental condition. T have never had a similar experience. 

The facts were as stated, but Ihave no reason to adduce for the myster- 
lous occurrence, L. S. M. Munro. 


We asked Mr. Munro whether the letters referred to had been pre- 
served, and also whether the window was in such a position that a real 
person might have been looking into it, and he replied :— 

19, Princes-avenue, Liverpool, May 25th, 1892. 

T have searched all my papers, but regret to find that the letters which I 

received at the time from the little girl and her mother must have becn 


destroyed, and I did not keep a copy of the letter which at the moment of 
the occurrence T wrote to my little friend. 

Since the event took place my friends have gone to reside in Edinburgh, 
and I should not care to reopen the question with them in writing, as the 
mother, who is somewhat nervous and perhaps superstitious, was (as I 
learned from mutual friends afterwards) much distressed and agitated when 
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she heard of the apparition, regarding it as an evil omen. But if I should 
have an opportunity of verbally inquiring if they have preserved my letter, 
I may communicate with you again. 

The room in which I was sitting at the time is on the ground floor, but 
the idea that I could have confused the figure with a real child outside the 
window is altogether precluded, as the window is situated in an enclosed 
space ; and, moreover, I immediately went and satisfied mysclf that there 
was no real person there. L. S. M. Munro. 


The next two cases are instances of veridical impressions occurring 
during severe illness, when it is conceivable that the abnormal con- 
dition of the percipients had some effect in heightening the percipient 
faculty. 


G. 243. Apparition. 
This case was sent by Mrs. C. Baker, having been obtained by her 
from her husband's niece, Miss Robinson, who writes :— 


24, Trent-road, Brixton Hill, S.W., October 20th, 1893. 

In December, 1880, I was twelve years old, and I was lying very 
dangerously ill with typhoid fever. The pain in my head was terrible, like 
an iron weight breaking my skull in; but that was nothing to the mental 
pain I was enduring, for my aunt I loved so much was ill. I knew she was 
suffering great agony, and that there was little hope that anything could be 
done to relicve her. 

This aunt was the best friend we children ever had; the brightest, 
strongest, most active woman I ever saw. She was ill. This is what haunted 
me day and night ; this is what caused me misery such as I have never known 
before or since, such as I trust I may never know in the same degree again. 

During my long, feverish nights I used to count how many hours before 
eight o'clock would come, for then the post came, and I might hear news. I 
do not know how long this went on, it might be days or weeks; but one 
evening I suppose I had been asleep, for when I woke up I found the 
hospital nurse and my mother had left the room. But I was not alone, for 
on the chair next my bed sat my father, who had been dead eight years. I 
was not at all surprised, I was comforted by his presence. It did not enter 
my mind to think he was dead or to speculate ; for he was there, that was 
enough for me. He said: ‘* Do not trouble mother by always asking how 
Aunt Mary is, for they have covered her with violets, so she has no more 
pain." Asthe other people came in (I don't know who they were) my 
father glided to the foot of my bed and went away, I do not know where or 
how. Ido not know if I had been in the dark, but there was a blue light 
round my father, but not on his face. I don’t know what his body looked 
like, I never thought about it, He was my own dear father. I was quite 
content, and never doubted but that it was all right. 

My trouble left me. I told my mother that I was not going to worry 
about Aunt Mary, for papa had come and told me she was quite well, fot 
they had covered her with violets. No one during the rest of my illness 
spoke of my aunt, and I never thought of her. Some weeks after I was well 
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again, ] was staying in the country with a kind aunt who had helped to 
nurse me. On Sunday evening this aunt gently told me Aunt Mary had 
died the day before Christmas. My pain was long past ; it was no shock to 
me. That, then, was what father meant ; I had not thought of it till then. 
Afterwards they told me, when my aunt was dead, loving hands laid violets 
upon her. Violets were used upon her coftin. Violets are now growing upon 
her grave. Louise M. ROBINSON. 

Mrs. Robinson writes : — 

24, Trent-road, Brixton Hill, October 19th, 1893. 

Dear Mrs. Baker,—I enclose Louise’s account of her strange experience 
in her illness. One—if not the greatest—trouble that I had was her continual 
anxiety and questions about her aunt ; and what was so wonderful was that, 
from the time she told me what she believed that her father had told her, she 
never mentioned her aunt’s name or made any inquiry about her, I cannot 
remember the time, I am sorry to say. I cannot tell if it was the day before 
or the day after her aunt’s death that the circumstance occurred, I only 
know that it was before I heard of my sister-in-law’s death. Y only know the 
immense relief it was to me that she ceased to trouble, as the doctors had 
said, if I told her in her state, the shock would kill her. Another strauge 
thing was that on inquiry I found the coflin was covered with flowers—a 
most surprising thing, as the family were extremely ‘ Low Church,” and 
objected to everything of the kind ; but her husband, knowing her love of 
flowers, carried out his own feeling in the matter. 


L. 963. Impression. 

The second case comes to us through the American Branch of the 
Society. A paragraph describing it appeared in the Æeligio-Philo- 
sophical Journal of July 26th, 1890, as follows :— 

A despatch, dated July 5th, to the St. Louis Globe- Democrat : Particu- 
lars as to the death by lightning of John King, a farmer near Warren- 
town, Ala., have been received. While ploughing in a field a storm came 
up, and he hitched his team and took refuge under a tree. A flash of 
lightning killed the animals and their master, Mr. King's left side being 
badly burned and left eye driven from the socket. His little girl, sick unto 
death, was lying in a comatose condition at home. As the flash lighted up 
the room, she sprang up in bed and exclaimed, ** Oh, my papa is killed." 


Dr. Hodgson obtained, some time later, corroboration of the case 

through the following letters from a gentleman living at Warrentown :— 
Warrenton, Ala., May 26th, 1895. 

My Dear Str,—I am in receipt of your communication of the 19th inst., 
asking particulars of a casualty that occurred in this immediate vicinity 
several years ago—the killing of John King by lightning. I have had an 
interview with his brother-in-law, who was near when tlie fatality occurred, 
aud who gives the following particulars in regard to the matter. 

* # * 4 * # * 5 E 
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He says that Mr. King had been ploughing about half a mile from his 
dwelling when the storm eame up, and out of sight of his home, and as no 
one witnessed it, the presumption is that he sought shelter under a few 
planks that he had plaecd against a pine tree, and where his body was found. 
He further states that his little daughter, who was sick in bed at thc time, 
exclaimed excitedly that the lightning had killed her papa. He says cvery- 
thing is true as stated in the clipping, exeept the animals being killed. I 
learn that King had a dog that followed him eonstantly. The dog returned 
to the family very soon after his master was killed, and by his actions and 
strange manner attraeted the attention of Mrs. King, which together with 
the exclamation of the ehild that its father had been killed, caused her to go 
at once in pursuit of her husband, whom she found dead and marked by 
lightning as previously stated. It is clear that the little daughter had some 
premonition of the event befcre any report eould have reaehed any member 
of the family eonfirming it. 

(Signed) H, W. Hatt. 
Mr. Hall writes later :— 
Warrenton, Ala., July 4th, 1893. 

Dear Sig, —In eomplianee with your request of the 24th ult., after some 
delay, have obtained the signatures of Mrs. King and brother, G. W. King, 
and also their replies to questions propounded, which are given in their 
own language and own handwriting. Trusting this may prove satisfactory, I 
remain, yours truly, H. W. Hat. 


[The following are the questions and answers referred to above :—] 
Has the little girl ever had any other experienees of a like nature ?—No. 
How old was she at the time of the oeeurrenee ?—Six years old. 
Was her mother prescnt at the time her little girl gave expression to the 
words, My papa is killed ? ?—I (Mrs. M. J. King) had hold of her. 
(Signed) Mns. M. J. Kina. 
G., W. Kixc. 


L. 964. Ae Ps Dream. 

Through the American Branch of the Society, from Mr. T. TE: 
McCulloch. 

Mr. McCulloch wrote the following letter to a friend of his, through 
whom Dr. Hodgson received the account :— 

Liberty, N.C., January 19th, 1892. 

Dear Cox,—At your request I write a dream whieh I had in the fall of 
1889. I was on Ashboro Circuit, at the house of J. M. Allen, about thirty 
iniles from my home. In my dream I thought my wife was in bed by my 
side. Iheard her say, Iam so siek.” I woke up immediately ; it seemed 
so real, the tone of voiee so natural, that I eould not sleep for some time for 
thinking about it. The next morning I related the dream to Alvis Bean, a 
neighbour of Mr, Allen. I went home soon, and found that my wife had 


been very sick that night, and had sent for a physieian in the night. 
T. F. McCuLLOCH. 


At Dr: Hodgson’s request Mr. McCulloch obtained the following 
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corroborative letters from Mr. J. M. Allen, Mrs. McCulloch, and 
Mrs. Allen; — 
1. From Mr. ALLEN to Mx. McCurrocu. 
December 13th, 1892. 

Your letter to hand, and contents noted. Would say that you stayed all 
night with me about.two years ago, and on the next morn you told us that 
you had dreamt on the night previous that you felt Mrs. McCulloch touch 
your arm and say that she was sick. 

Mr. A. L. Bean came to my house on the same morn, and you related the 
same to him. Mrs. Allen and Clark, jun., remember the same. 

I saw you a few weeks later, and you told me that on the night that you 
stayed with me Mrs. McCulloch was taken ill, and I remember that I said 
that I did not believe in dreams, but it looked like there was something 
in that one. James M. ALLEN. 

2, From Mns. McCuLLoc. 
Liberty, N.C., December 29th, 1892. 
Mr. Richard Hodgson, 

Dear Sig,—On the night of November 18th or 19th, 1890, I was taken 
sick. Dr. Wesley Coble, Pleasant Garden, N.C., wassent for. My husband 
was away from home, and had been gone about a week. He returned three 
or four days after, but had not heard of my sickness till he came home. 

My recollection is that he asked when I was taken sick, and then related 
that he dreamed the same night that I touched him onthe arm and said, “I 
am sosiek—so sick.” He thought he was at home, and that I was in bed 
with him. He said it made such an impression on his mind he could not go 
to sleep for some time. Erres McCurrocm, 

2. From Mns. ALLEN. 
Ralph, N.C. 
[Received January 4th, 1893.] 
Mr. Richard Hodgson. 

Sig,—Your letter of inquiry to hand. Would say that Mr. T. F. 
McCulloch stayed all night with us, and when he awoke in the morn he said 
he had dreamt a dream which gave him great uneasiness. He said that he 
dreamt that Mrs. McCulloch was sick, that she called him, and he felt her 
touch his arm. When he awoke, it gave him so much uneasiness that he 
could not sleep. 

At a meeting two or three months later, he came to me and said that on 
the night that he stayed with us Mrs. McCulloch was taken ill. This is all 1 
can tell of the dream. Mrs. Cuas, A. ALLEN. 


L. 965. Simultaneous Dreams, 

Obtained through the American Branch of the Society, from Mr, 
H. Armstrong. 

Though, as regards their main subject, the dreams were likely ones 
to occur to both the persons concerned, the introduction into both of 
them of the improbable detail of Mr. Armstrong’s appearance at the 
marriage in his shirt-sleeves seems an indication of telepathy between 
the sleepers. 
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Mr. Armstrong writes to Dr. Hodgson :— 

Lehmann's, La., March 20th, 1895, 

I will relate a dream that 1 had about two years ago, that in my opinion 
was remarkable, although such dreams may be more common than we think, 
if they would always come to light. I was staying at the house of à young 
friend of mine, who at the time was infatuated with a young lady in the 
neighbourhood. His parents, as well as myself, were opposed to the 
alliance, and our conversation would often centre on the subject. Onenight 
T dreamed that he was determined to marry the girl. Everything was pre- 
pared, and I remember hurrying off to the place where the ceremony was to 
take place. I even forgot to put on my coat. 1 found him in a back room 
of the house, where I also saw his father, vainly trying to change his mind. 
I called my young friend to the side, and talked to him like a Dutch uncle, 
trying to persuade him out of the notion. Then I left the scene, and went 
home in disgust. Now, we were sleeping in the same room and in the same 
bed, and after awaking in the morning, ‘and before telling him of my 
dream, I asked what he had been dreaming about. He, half smilingly, 
answered, ‘* Why, I dreamt that I was about to get married, when you came 
rushing in the house, in shirt-slceves, and insisted that the ceremony must 
not goon.” In fact, he related the experience just as I had seen it, coin- 
ciding to a syllable with my dream. H. ARMSTRONG. 

Mr. Armstrong also stated that he and his friend had told the 
dream to the latter's father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Barker, the 
next morning, and Dr. Hodgson received later the following 


accounts from Mrs. Barker and her son. 
Lehmann’s, La., May 3rd, 1895. 
Dear Sır, —I have been intending to write you a statement of Mr. Ann- 
strong's dream, as I remember it. The family had all assembled in the 
dining room for breakfast. My son George said: ‘‘A strange thing has 
occurred. Mr. Armstrong and I have had a dream exactly alike in every 


respect. I dreamed I was about to marry a certain young lady (Miss ——-), 
and Mr. Armstrong was doing his best to keep me from it." Mr, Armstrong 
said : “I dreamed exactly the same thing that George has just told." Ido 


not remember exactly when it was, but I think it was in the spring of 1891. 
Mrs. Tom D. Barker. 
Lehmann’s P.O., La., June 8th, 1893. 

Dear Sir,—In reply to your favour of recent date, requesting me to 
write you a statement of a dream which Mr. Arnistrong and myself had the 
same night, I will say the dream is as follows :— 

Τ thought I was in love with a young lady in our neighbourhood (I was) 
and we were about to be married; in fact, the ceremony was being per- 
formed, when Mr. Armstrong rushed in and forbade the minister proceed- 
ing. He was so urgent that the ceremony was postponed. I noticed very 
distinctly that he was in his shirt-sleeves. 

The scene of my dream was the dining-room of our residence in Natchez, 
about sixteen miles from where we were sleeping (we slept together) the 
night of the dream, Į have never had any other experiences. 

GEORGE G. BARKER. 
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RECENT FRENCH EXPERIMENTS IN MENTAL SUGGES- 
TION, CLAIRVOYANCE, AND HYPNOTISATION AT A 
DISTANCE. επ 

Some interesting accounts of experimental psychical work have been 
given recently in the Annales des Sciences Psychiques. 

In the number for July-August, 1893, M. J. Ch. Roux describes 
successful experiments of his own, some in clairvoyance and some in 
thought-transference, and other ingeniously devised experiments, in 
which it appeared that clairvoyance and thought-transference were 
acting simultaneously. 

The current number (September-October, 1893) contains some 
striking cases of hypnotisation at a distance. 

An article by the Editor, Dr. Dariex, describes a series of experi- 
ments on this point, made by him in December, 1890, and January, 
1891, under very careful conditions, with a patient of his own, whom 
he had previously hypnotised four times in the ordinary manner. He 
was at the time of the experiments in his own house, about 800 metres 
from that of the patient. His first three attempts were completely 
successful, the time of his efforts corresponding within a few minutes 
to the time when the patient became hypnotised. On the fourth occa- 
sion she felt a strong inclination to sleep, but succeeded by an effort of 
will in resisting it. The fifth and last experiment failed. 

In the other case described, the distance between the operator and 
subject was very much greater. The account was sent to Professor 
Richet by Dr. Tolosa-Latour It relates to a hysterical patient of his 
in Madrid, in whose case he had previously used hypnotic treatment 
with success. Dr. Tolosa-Latour was travelling from Paris on 
October 26th, 1890, and, while in the train between Poitiers and 
Mignie, made an attempt to produce in his patient at Madrid—tirst the 
hypnotic sleep, and after it—“pour fixer bien la suggestion” —a 
hysterical attack, which she had not had for a long time. Both effects 
were produced as he intended. 


CATALOGUE OF UNPRINTED CASES, 
(Continued from the October JoURNAL.) 
Further information improving the evidence in any of these cases 
will be gratefully received. 

BG 103. Received through the American Branch.—Miss M. E. Williams, 
staying at Schloss Weierburg, in the Tyrol, sees a woman in a dark dress 
with a lamp in her hand, kneeling before the altar in the chapel, who goes 
away up some steps into the Castle. She finds that no one has been there, 
and hears later that an artist staying there had seen in the same place a 
similar figure, which went away upthe steps. Undated, Recorded in 1888. 
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B G104. Haunted House. Through the Ameriean Braneh.—From Mr. P. 
In a house in Long Island in whieh he lived in 1864, mysterious noises 
were eonstantly heard by various members of household, one of whom saw 
several times figure of old woman with cane in hand moving about her room 
at night. Mr. P. left house on aeeount of disturbances, which also drove 
away two sueeeeding sets of tenants. House supposed to be haunted by 
former owner, whose will had not been found. Recorded in 1890. 


BG105. Apparition. Through Mr. W. A. Walker.— Miss C. L. 
Greaves, staying at West Leake Rectory, Loughborough, heard rustling in 
her room at night and saw apparition of girl walking up and down ; at same 
time felt a chill, which left her as the apparition vanished. She saw it three 
times afterwards, under the same eireurustanees. Onee a dog was present 
whieh showed signs of terror. She heard afterwards that the governess had 
seen it sinee in the same room. Undated. Reeorded in 1892. 


B G 106. From Miss E. D. through Miss M. Benson.—In the autumn of 
1887 Miss D. saw in the afternoon an apparition of an old lady in Quaker dress 
(faee not seen) in house in Ireland. Afterwards heard that such an old lady 
was supposed to appear when anything of importanee was about to happen 
in the family, but that she had not been seen by anyone living. Soon after- 
wards Miss D. heard of the engagement of the son of the house to be 
marricd. There was a picture of the old lady in the house, which Miss D. 
must have seen. Reeorded August, 1890. 


B 6 107. Haunted house at Ramsgate.—Figure seen by Sister Maria 
(the matron) and several servants, generally in a dark (?) passage ; onee by 
three servants together—one having brought the others to look. Probably 
all knew of the haunt. Date, 1890. Reeorded 1892. 


B L 166. 2nd hand. From Mrs. Conrad Hall, of Wineheombe. — 
Daughter in Essex at the time of her father's death heard terrible shaking 
of window, as if a strong person shook it with all his might ; and next morn- 
ing heard her name called distinctly. A few minutes later she reeeived 
telegram of her father's death. Date, October, 1868 ; recorded December, 
1889. 


BL167. Auditory.— Mrs. N. heard the voiee of a deeeased friend say, 
“He's eoming soon.” Friend's husband died in Jamaica at the time the 
voice was heard. 


BL168. AdPn Colleetive apparition.—Miss M. E. Godwin, when a 
child, was walking out with a friend when both of them saw a gentleman 
whom she knew well ; she spoke to him, and he answered. Next day they 
heard that he had died from the effects of an aecident exactly at the time sho 
had seen him. Date, over 20 years ago. Recorded in 1891. Further in- 
quiries unanswered. 


BL 169. Through Maria, Lady Vineent.—Experienees of Lady—. 
(1) Borderland. Ad Pe She hears her name ealled twiee, and 3 
knoeks at the door. At the same time a friend about whom she was anxious 
dies suddenly. Undated. (2) Ae Pn Impulse. On a snowy afternoon 
she has impression that an old woman living 3 miles off is wanting her, 
goes to see, and finds that woman had fallen and been jammed in her stair- 
ease for 8 hours. Undated. Both recorded 1890. 


BL170. Visual andauditory. Ad Pr —From Atomic Consciousness, by 
James Bathurst, published in 1892. Mr. and Mrs. Cleverley hear footsteps, 
and Mrs. C., going out to investigate, secs apparition of her son in another 
room. He was drowned at the same time by the sinking of the ship 


Eurydice, Confirmed by Mr. C. Undated. 
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Names of Members ave printed in Black Type. 
Names of Associates are printed in SMALL CAPITALS. 
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Brooke, Rev. Stoprorp A, M.A., 1, Manehester-square, London, W. 

Carey, Arthur, B.Sc., Browsich, Gateaere, near Liverpool. 
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ἄποαλν, Miss, 18, Ridgmount-gardens, London, W.C. 

Haggard, John G., H.B.M. Consul, Trieste, Austria. 

Low, Lapy, 23, De Vere-gardens, Kensington, W. 

Martineau, ALFRED Epwarp, Assist. Commissioner (Indian Civil 
Service), Sialkot, Punjab, India. 

MASTERMAN, Miss Louisa, Cawood Lodge, Haslemere. 

Pues, Rev. J. T., 147, Beaufort-hill, Beaufort, Mon, 
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Somerset, H. Somers, The Priory, Reigatc. 
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Barnes, W. A., New Madrid, Mo., U.S.A. 
Huxr, Citas. R., M.D., 262, Union-street, Bedford, Mass., U.S.A. 
Lawont, Roserr, 182, Willoughby-ave., Brooklyn, New York, U.S.A. 
Lippitt, GENERAL Francis J., 9, Blake-row, U.S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Indiana, U.S.A. 
Lyman, Josep B., University-buildings, Washington-square, E., New 
York City, U.S.A. 
Mather,Enoch,M.D.,Pu.D.,LL.D.,124, Hamilton Ave., Peterson, N.J. 
Perry, Joun G., M.D., 48, East 34th Street, New York City, U.S.A. 
SixTENIS, E. H., P. O. Box 115, Abilene, Texas, U.S.A. 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


A Mecting of the Council was held at the Soeietys Rooms, 19, 
Buckingham-street, W.C., on December Ist, Professor W. F. Darrett in 
the chair. There were also present Professor H. Sidgwick, Colonel 
J. Hartley, and Messrs, W. Crookes, W. Leaf, F. W. H. Myers, 
F. Podmore, H. Arthur Smith, and R. Pearsall Smith. 

The Minutes of last Meeting were read and signed as correct. 

Five new Members and twelve new Associates, whose names and 
addresses are given above, were elected. The election of one new 
Member and seven new Associates of the American Branch, whose 
names also appear above, was recorded. 

Tt was agreed that, at her request, the name of Mrs. Osear Wilde 
should be transferred at the end of the ycar from the List of Associates 
to that of Members ; and also that Mr. Edmund Selous’s name should 
be transferred from the List of Members to that of Associates. l 

The resignation of three Members and fourteen Associates, who 
from various causes desired to terminate their connection with the 
Society at the close of the year, was accepted. 

The names of two Associates who had virtually eeased to be 
Members of the Society were directed to be crossed off the List. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. F. W. H. Myers for a copy 
of “Science and a Future Life ; with Other Essays,” presented to the 
Library. 

The names of those Members of Council who retire in rotation at 
the end of the year were read over. The Assistant-Seeretary was 
desired to ascertain whether they would offer themselves for re-election ; 
and also to send out notices in accordance with the Rules, for the 
Annual Business Meeting vf Members, to be held as already arranged, 
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at the Westminster Town Hall, on Friday, the 26th of January, 1894, 
at 3 p.m. 

It was agreed that General Meetings of the Society be held on the 
following dates, subsequent to that already fixed for January 26th, 
1894, at.4 p m. :—Friday, March 9th, 8.30 p.m. ; Friday, April 27th, 
i p.m. ; Friday, June 8th, 8.30 p.m. 

A discussion took place as to the most convenient arrangement of 
the printed List of Members of the Society. It was decided that in 
future the names of Members, Honorary Associates, and Associates be 
printed in one consecutive list; the names of Members being dis- 
tinguished by special type, and those of Honorary Associates by the 
prefix of an asterisk. 

Other matters of business having been attended to, the Council 
agreed to mect at the close of the Annual Business Meeting of 
Members, to be held at 3 p.m. on January 26th, 1894, at the West- 
minster Town Hall. 


GENERAL MEETING. 

The 62nd General Meeting of the Society was held at the West- 
minster Town Hall, on Friday, December 1st, 1893, at 8.30 p.m., 
Professor Barrett in the chair. The attendance was unusually large. 

Proressor Loper read a paper on “The Difficulty of making crucial 
Experiments as to the source of the extra or unusual Intelligence 
manifested in Trance-speech, Automatic writing, and other states of 
apparent mental inactivity," which it is hoped will be published in a 
future number of the Proceedings, 

De. Burton gave a brief account of some experiments in thought- 
transference, —of numbers,—which had succeeded when agent and 
percipient were placed back to back, but had failed when they were 
at some distance apart. He agreed with Professor Lodge as to the 
desirability of pressing experiments on the influence of distance on 
telepathic phenomena. 

A paper by Mr. Cuarrrox T. Sprer, on his reminiscences of 
Mr. Stainton Moses, was then read by Mr. Myers. The paper, which 
is to appear in the forthcoming Part XXV. of Proceedings, described 
the various phenomena which Mr. Speer had witnessed during the later 
years of Mr, Moses’ experiences. One incident which was mentioned 
elicited several questions. Mr. Speer stated that Mr. Moses had, at a 
dark séance, clairvoyantly seen a face, and that at the same séance a 
name was written “directly "—apart from Mr. Moses—on a piece of 
paper on which Mr. Speer kept his hand. Afterwards Mr. Speer gave 
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Mr. Moses several albums, in one of which was a portrait of the 
deceased person whose name had thus been written. Mr. Moses identi- 
fied that portrait as corresponding to the face which he had seen. 

Mr. Speer was now asked whether this could be explained by any 
unconscious indications given by himself, or by thought-transference. 

He replied that while Mr. Moses was turning over the albums he 
(Mr. Speer) was in another part of the room, and looking another 
way; nor did he even know which of the albums Mr. Moses was 
examining, until he heard him exclaim, “ This is the face I saw.” 

In reply to other questions, Mr. Speer stated that difference of 
place, or of the table round which the circle sat, did not influence the 
phenomena. When raps first came in the dining-table, Dr. Speer had 
it taken to pieces (Z.^, legs unscrewed, &c.), to see if anything had 
been fraudulently done to it. It was an old heavy dining-table, which 
had been in the house many years, and was found to be in its usual 
condition. 

Mn. F. W. H. Myers then addressed the meeting, diseussing cach 
in turn of the various hypotheses which might be framed to account 
for the recorded phenomena otherwise than as genuine exhibitions of 
an unknown force. He concluded by remarking that, even for those 
who thus admitted their genuine character, the problem of their true 
purport and veritable origin remained unsolved. 

A further return to the subject, with especial view to the question 
of the identity of the intelligence or intelligences concerned, would be 
made at some future meeting. 


THE CHARACTER OF MR. D. D. HOME. 


The mediumship of D. D. Home has twice been discussed in this 
Journal—first in an article by Professor Barrett and myself, with a 
collection of first-hand evidence, in a review of The Life of D. D. 
Home (Vol. TV., p. 101); and again by myself in a review of The 
Gift of D. D. Home (Vol. TV., p. 249). In these papers little was 
said as to the impression which Home’s personal character produced 
on his contemporaries. In Madame Homes two books, indeed, there 
is much on that subject; and conversation with persons who had 
known Home well (especially the late Dr. Hawksley) had convinced 
me that, after allowing for kindly exaggeration, the testimonies quoted 
by Madame Home were not far from the truth, Still it was desirable to 
obtain some judgment which, while founded on intimate knowledge, 
was not influenced by any special belief or interest in the phenomena 
with which Home was associated in most minds. The kindness of 
Mr. Andrew Lang allowed me to see a letter written to him by an 
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American lady of literary tastes, who was led by an incidental phrase 
of Mr. Lang’s to state somewhat fully the view of Home’s character 
to which a family intimacy during the later years of his life had led 
her. Miss Louise Kennedy, of Fairacre, Old Concord, Mass., allows 
me to reproduce here the essential passages of her letter. 
** Fairacre, Old Concord, Mass. 
* July 18th, 1891. 

“T knew Mr. Home very well. He became, in the latter years of his 
life, an intimate friend of my family. A French student of sueh things says 
of him that he was an amiable child, wave and believing, and the sport of 
forces of whose nature and power he was utterly ignorant. The physical and 
mental wreck he became (years after this appreciation was uttered) seems to 
confirm the insight. 

“The chief fact in his character was an egotism so uneonscious, so simple, 
that it was perfectly childlike. It seemed the most natural thing in the 
world to him that he should be cared for, cossetted, and made the centre of 
things. He was always eontentedly expeetant to be earried smoothly and 
luxuriously along the road. Thus his relations with Mrs. Lyon, whieh have 
been so effeetual in blighting his reputation with the publie, to those who 
have the elue to his charaeter are entirely in keeping, in a perfeetly innoeent 
way, with this readiness to take, this acceptance of the world at large as of 
course asfond of him as he was of himself, whieh we see in little ehildren, to 
whom every good office comes as a matter of eourse. His share in this 
adjustment of things was to be delightfuily entertaining and gay, or sym- 
pathetic and sentimental, or worldly and sarcastic, just as the passing mood 
or the easual companion persuaded ; but always genuinely while the moment 
lasted, Brightly intelligent, with a singular apprehensiveness of the surface 
of the situation he found around him, whieh, together with a true though not 
deep refinement of taste, would explain his aeceptability among gently-bred 
people, in spite of his humble upbringing, and apart from his wonder-work- 
ing ; with a brilliant dramatic faculty which he always delighted to exercise, 
he was a man of marked social charm. Mr. James T. Fields, who had scen 
all the stars of the last generation, as of this, told me he placed him above 
any reader he had ever heard. 

“ He basked in admiration, and delighted also to admire—previded his 
own dues were not pinched theroby. No other medium had he a good word 
for, nor any kind of manifestation he himself had not been favoured with, 
He had no discretion in his speech when moved, but poured out denuncia- 
tion, taunt, scorn, in a delightfully untrammelled fashion, ‘ The Blavatsky ' 
oceupying an exalted place in his niehe of execration. But apart from rivals 
in his own lines, he was warm-hearted, affectionate, and generous, and in 
many respects a most fascinating man. 

** A master study of his peculiar eharacter (not on the Sludge lines—that 
monumental waste of precious time) would be a striking addition to the 
human portrait gallery. Sludge was an elaborate anatomieal manufacture 
from one small bone —and no portrait. He told me of Mr. Browning, after 
Mrs. Browning had cordially greeted him, refusing his hand with a dramatic, 
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toss of his own up to his left shoulder. ‘And then he wrote a poem which 
they say is meant for me '—this without a shade of resentment or annoyance, 
In fact, there was no trace of vindictiveness in his account of Mr. Browning. 
He appeared to regard unbelief in himself, or dislike, as a mysterious 
dispensation he could not try to account for, 

** His relations with his wife, a woman proud and fastidious in the highest 
degree, were very charming, aud she was deeply devoted to him, as she has 
proved in the books published since his death. To her he was the herald 
of a new dispensation. It was interesting to see an essentially cynical 
mind, with a knowledge of ‘the world,’ maintain this attitude of adoration 
for the prophet, while for the man she was tenderly protective in 
practical fashion, with dashes of derision for his simplicity. He suffered 
terribly the last few years, and she was angelic, as he fully realised. He 
would talk of her unutterable patience with him in his extremities, and with 
his graceless son. She falsified in every particular the traditional stepmothers 
rôle, and forgave seventy times seven the ungrateful youth, because he was 
the son of the man she so entirely worshipped. To her it was a privilege 
to spend herself for so precious a personality, I have dwelt on her par- 
ticularly fine and self-contained character—the very opposite of his—because 
his first wife has been the subject of so much eulogy, and little has been 
said of the one who devoted herself to his darkly shadowed days. 

“You may say to all this, ‘ Quite so, and distinctly not a desirable kind of 
person.’ Well, but at least not aschemer, nora vulgar adventurer, which is the 
usual assumption about him. His belief in his function as a minister of the 
‘other world’ was entirely solemn and awe-stricken, though, as he had the 
pliability of mind which seems the groundwork of mediumship, and was 
affected by any current of thought around him, he may have given occasion 
to the doubter by entering into his mood, Indeed, he used to say that he 
could not have belicved the reality of the manifestations had they not 
happened to himself. “Louise KENNEDY,” 


In a letter to myself Miss Kennedy states that she never personally 
witnessed any of Home’s phenomena. 

l may point out, in conclusion, how completely concordant on all 
material points are all the testimonies known to me as to the character 
of D. D. Home. There are, indeed, wide differences in the liking 
or aversion felt for him; but these differences seem to depend on a 
matter so unimportant for science as the exact shade of effusiveness 
and familiarity of manner which his acquaintances were prepared to 
enjoy or to tolerate. That there must have been much in him which 
refined and dignified persons (especially, perhaps, if not English by 
birth) eould admire and even love, the history of his two marriages 
sufficiently proves. But even if we take the unsympathetic man-of- 
the-world’s view of him; if we regard him as a kind of drawing-room 
reeiter in excelsis, or, as Mr. Lang has phrased it, “a Harold 
Skimpole with the gift of divination,” the result for our purposes is 
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much the same. Neither Home's character nor his abilities, as repre- 
sented either by friends or by foes, can be held to render it probable 
that he was a master of ingenious and undiscoverable mechanisms, and 
a lifelong traitor to his dearest friends. 

F. W. H, Myers. 


CASES RECEIVED BY THE LITERARY COMMITTEE. 


G. 244. Collective Apparition, 

For the following account we are indebted to the Rev. C. H. Cope, 
an Associate of the S.P. R., who received it from Mr. G. A. Young, ot 
The Oaks, Faversham, Kent. It was written by a friend of the 
latter’s, Captain Emmett: 


The following is an accurate statement of a supernatural occurrence that 
took place at Gibraltar in the year 1859, and which was carefully investigated 
by myself on the day after it took place, accompanied by the Rev. William 
Brown, now residing at Gravesend, and never afterwards discovered to have 
been anything but that which it professed to be E 

In the month of September, 1839, the Rev. W. Brown called upon me for 
the purpose of making known that a story was current about the barracks of 
the 46th Regiment, to the effect that a ghost or spirit had been seen in one 
of the hospital wards occupied by that regiment, then quartered at the 
barracks on the Rock, called “The South,” adding that he thought the case 
worth investigating, as two persons were said to have seen it at the same 
time. 

I went with him to the hospital, and after hearing a version of the story 
from the hospital sergeant, desired that one of the two men (not the 
principal) who had seen the vision might be sent for. 

A private of the 46th named Watson (and a patient in the ward) forth- 
with attended, and was cautioned by me to be truthful in his statement as I 
was about to take it down on paper for severe investigation. I then wrote 
down from his mouth the following :— 

“Last night I was lying awake in bed some time after eleven o'clock, 
not being able to sleep as there was a rushlight at the far end of the ward 
where one of the patients was dying ; also the ward had been disturbed for 
the previous two nights by the sound of footsteps slowly walking up and 
down the ward. Whilst turning round in my bed I saw someone sitting 
upon the foot of the bed of Corporal McQueen. At first I thought it was 
McQueen himself, but distinguished his head on the pillow. The person 
sitting remained so still that I thought it sufficiently singular to call out to 
McQueen, and I called to him, telling him ‘there was someone sitting upou 
the foot of his bed.’ He waked up and drew up his knees, and at the same 
time the person rose off the foot of the bed, and slowly went up to the head 
of it, rested one hand against the wall and stooped down as if to speak to 
Corporal McQueen. He drew back his head as if alarmed, and becoming 
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armed myself, I don’t know why, T buried my head under the shects, and 
elt so faint that I did not look up again for perhaps half-an-hour, when I no 
longer saw anyone by McQueen, who was still sitting up and silent in his 
bed. Ispoke to him, and he made answer for me to go to sleep and not talk." 

Į and Mr. Brown cross-examined Private Watson, and came fully to the 
conelusion that he was speaking truly according to his belief. He was not 
suffering at the time from any disorder affecting the brain. We dismissed 
him and called in Corporal McQueen. His disorder was simply an injury to 
the foot or ankle, and likewise not affecting the brain. I warned him as I 
had done Private Watson, and I then took down his statement in writing, ns 
follows :— i 

“Last night about 19 o’elock I was awaked by Private Watson, who sleeps 
opposite tome. He told me that there was someone sitting upon the foot of 
my bed, and at the same time I saw a person just rising off it and coming 
towards me. There was enough light by means of a rushlight at the other 
end of the room to let me see it was not one of the patients, and Τ gradually 
distinguished the dress to be grave clothes—a long gown of flannel edged with 
black tape, and tied up about the wrists and neck with bows of the same ; a 
kind of hood was swathed round the head and face, The figure leant down 
over me, and at first I felt much alarmed and shrank back. The figure said 
something, my name, F think, and added : ‘Tam the spirit of Mary Madden, 
and bespeak your attentions 

** Mary Madden had been the wife of a αι... of that name, now at the 
Depot of the 46th in Ireland, and she had died just about this time last year, 
I was a great friend of hers, and was beside her when she died, and put her 
into her coftin. She was dressed precisely the same as the figure then before 
me.” 

Question : ** Were the face and voice like Mrs. Madden's ? " 

Answer: T could distinguish no face at all. The voice was not liko 
Mrs. Madden's, or any voice I had ever heard ; ; it seemed to sing through m o 
head.” 

The witness continued :— 

“I then felt rather reassured, and asked her what she wanted. She 
replied ‘that I must communicate with her late husband, Madden, and 
severely warn him as to a certain evil course he was pursuing ; that he was to 
desist, and that, if he did not desist, his soul would be in immediate peril.’ 
She then told me to warn him of some other matter, and finished by telling 
me, by way of proof that she was Mrs. Madden's spirit, a circumstance and 
conversation unknown to anyone in the world, that took place between us 
before her death, and this I must decline repeating. It wes proof to me that 
Mary Madden's spirit was then beside me, and nothing on earth will convinee 
me to the contrary. After exacting a promise from me that I would fulfil her 
wish, she said she would not again trouble the ward, and bid me farewell. 
She then went to the fireplace, and groped over it with her hands about the 
wall, then turned round and again came towards me, but gradually looked. 
more and more indistinet until at last I lost sight of her altogether. I then 
became very faint and awe-struck, and remained awake until daylight, 
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“I have this morning written to her husband in Ireland, in compliance with 
her wish. There were about 18 men in the ward, but with the exception of 
the dying man in the corner and Private Watson, I think they were all 
asleep. This is all I can say of the matter.” 

Corporal McQueen about three months afterwards came to England with 
other invalids, and was with them placed under my command on board tho 
Basett, Junior Transport. 1 reminded him of the above matter, and he 
steadily adhered to his story without the slightest variation. Mr. Brown 
and myself are fully of opinion that he was speaking the plain and unex- 
aggerated truth. M. EMMETT, 

Captain, Royal Bucks Militia. 

Weedon Barracks, September, 1854, 


My. Young informed us that this account, which was printed for 
private circulation, was a copy of an original manuscript in his 
possession, written in 1854, and he kindly allowed us to see the manu- 
seript for comparison with the printed copy. The accompanying letter 
from Miss Young explains further the circumstances under which it 
was written. 

The Oaks, Faversham, October 27th, [1893]. 

Dear Srr,—My father does not know whether Captain Emmett is still 
living ; it is now many years since he last saw him. My father and Captain 
Emmett had both been in the army, Captain Emmett in the 46th, my 
father in the 8th. On leaving the army they both joined the Royal Bucks 
Militia, and were quartered together at Weedon. It was then that they first 
made acquaintance and that Captain Emmett told my father this curious 
narrative. He was so much interested in it that Captain Emmett wrote it 
all down for him from the notes which he had himself taken at the time, This 
was inthe year 1854, the event having taken place in 1839, [Thus] the 
essential part of the narration is practically dated the day after the event, 
as itis copied by Captain Emmett from the notes he himself took when 
investigating the affair. AGNES A, YOUNG. 


The next is a case of an apparently veridical hallucination, taking 
what may be regarded as a symbolic form. 

L. 966. AdPe Visual, 

From Miss M. H. Williams, of 11, Cleveland-terrace, Coatham, Redear. 
** September 23rd, 1889. 

“I was living at home with my parents at Eston-in-Cleveland. There 
was a working man called Long living in the village, not far from our house, 
whose wife was taken ill. Dr. Fultcn, who at that time was staying with 
us, came in one night between 9 and 10 o’clock and said Mrs. Long was 
dying. After that we sat talking over the fire a good while, and then my 
sister Isabella and I went off to bed. We slept ina back bedroom, and after 
we got to this bedroom I said, ‘Oh, I’ve forgotten something in the large 
bedroom.’ To this latter I proceeded by myself, and, as I approached the 
door, something seemed to say to me, * You'll see something of Mrs. Long, 
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living or dead !! But I thought no more of this, and entered the bedroom, 
which I had to eross to the opposite end for what I wanted. When I had 
got the things in my hand, I noticed a lovely light hanging over my head. 
Tt was a round light—perfectly round. I had taken no light with me, but 
went for the things I wanted in the dark. I looked to see if there was any 
light coming in from the windows, but there was none: in that direetion 
there was total darkness. I grasped one hand with the other and stood 
looking at the strange light to be sure that I was not deceived and was not 
imagining it. I walked aeross the room to the door, and all the way the 
light was hanging between my head and the ceiling. It was akin to the 
electric light: something of a cloud, though every part of it was beaming 
and running over with light. It left me at the bedroom door. On first 
seeing it a strange impression seized me, and after it left me I was so 
impressed that I could not speak of it to anyone for a day or two. I 
wondered at the time whether it had anything to do with Mrs. Long, and on 
inquiry I found that she died just about the time when I saw the light. If 
there was any difference, I judged it would be a little before, but there 
would not be mueh in it. This would be about 11 p.m., and about four 
years ago. Tt left an impression on my mind whieh I have never forgotten, 
and never shall forget. Mrs. Long was not ill many days—about two or 
three ; she died rather suddenly. 1 was rather interested in her. I did not 
see her during her illness, but had often seen her and talked to her before. 
T was perfeetly well at the time, and was in no trouble or anxiety. My age 
at the time was 23. Ihave had no experience of the kind before or sinee. 
T saw no figure, only a lovely light. Before telling my sister I made her 
promise she would not ridieule me nor call me superstitious. 
‘To the best of my roeollection this is a eorreet statement. 
Mary HELENA WILLIAMS. 


« P.S,— The light which I saw was a palish blue. It emitted no rays, so 
that all the rest of the room was in darkness. It was wider in circumference 
than my head, so that as I walked I could see it above me without raising 
my head. As I left the room it remained, and when I looked again was 
gone. It was in a corner, where the darkness of the room was deepest and 
the least ehance of illumination from the windows on the right and left, that 
I first saw it above my head. I had no fear, but a kind of saered awe. 
The light was nnlike any other that I ever saw, and I should say brighter 
than any other, or, at least, purer. Looking at it did not affect the eyes. 
Tt was midway between my head and the ceiling." 


The sister who was with Miss Williams at the time corroborates her 
account as follows :— 


« I recollect my sister Lily seeing the bright light. When she eame back 
to the room where I was she was quite pale, and sat down on the floor. She 
was so awe-struck that she did not tell us what she had seen till the next 
day. 1 remember that a woman who lived near us died about the time my 
sister saw the light, and that we connected the two circumstances together. 

** August 8th, 1891.” “ ISABELLA FULTON. 
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In the next ease it would seem that the telepathie impression was reecived 
by a person for whom it was not intended, 


L. 967. Ae P Auditory. 


[All the names in this aeeount are assumed, the real names having been 
given us in eonfidenee.] 

The pereipient, Miss M. Clarke, is nursemaid in the family of Mrs. 
Thompson, through whom we obtained the aceount. 

January 9th, 1891. 

“In the year 1890 we came to live at Firbeck House, the family place, 
where Mr. Thompson's father and mother had lived, and where their two 
youngest ehildren were born. We had been in the house about a month, 
and I and the three youngest ehildren were sleeping in the room on the 
front landing hitherto oecupied by Mr. Thompson’s only sister, whose name 
is Margaret. I had not gone to bed, but was sitting over the fire about 
12 p.m., or later, when, hearing someone say ‘ Margaret,’ I thought Mrs. 
Thompson (who slept on the same landing) was calling me, and I went out 
of the room expeeting to find her in the passage. I stood a moment, seeing 
no one there, and heard a deep sigh elose to me. I was so astonished at 
hearing this and seeing uo one, as I had quite expeeted, that I felt I could 
not turn round, and I went backwards way into my room again and shut the 
door. It made me feel rather nervous. The next morning I told the 
governess what I had heard, and said to her, ‘Iwill not tell Mrs. Thompson, 
as she is nervous in this house.’ This happened on the Saturday night. 
On the following Monday, February 10th, Mrs. Thompson got a telegram in 
the afternoon to say Mr. Edward, her youngest brother-in-law, had just died 
quite suddenly of apoplexy at an hotel. 

‘I was in my usual health ; my age was nearly 37 years. 

* T had seen Mr. Edward about two months before, but we knew nothing 
of what he was doing at the time. Mr. and Mrs. Thompson have since been 
told that Mr. E. Thompson was ill on the Saturday night and Sunday morn- 
ing, and that his thoughts were evidently dwelling much upon his sister, to 
whom all her brothers are much attached, and who was a good deal older 
than this brother. He was better on the Sunday afternoon, and his death 
on Monday was quite unexpected, and his fanily none of them knew that he 
was poorly till they heard of his death. 

“I told the governess next morning, and I told Mrs. Thompson after we 
heard of the death. ‘t MARGARET CLARKE.” 

The aeeount given was written by Mrs. Thompson, and signed by the 
pereipient, of whom Mrs. Thompson says :—‘‘T believe [her] to be as sane 
and as trustworthy as any person I know.” 

In reply to our request for confirmatory evidence, Mrs. Thompson 
writes :— 

“ February Gth, 1892. 

** I enelose the eorroborative statement of our late governess [Miss Ball] 
as to the ineident connected with Mr. E. Thompson's death, but I wish to 
draw your attention to the faet, which I think is distinetly brought out in 
the account, that he was extremely il on Saturday night, and eonstantly 
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talking of his sister ; but it was not until Monday afternoon that he died and 
we received the telegram, that being our first intimation that anything was 
wrong. 1 believe he was considered not to be exactly in his full senses 
during the Saturday night. He died more than 40 miles away.” 

The statement enclosed was as follows :-— 

“ February 4th, 1892. 

^ [remember perfectly well Margaret telling me about the above-men- 
tioned incident, also that it happened on a Saturday night, and that she 
told me on the following Sunday morning ; but T cannot remember how long 
before Mr. Ed vard's death—it must certainly have been about a month after 
our coming to Firbeck House. 

“ Margaret told me she was getting ready for bed in the room that had 
been Miss Thompson’s, when she heard someone call ‘Margaret.’ She was 
so sure of it that she went outside expecting to meet you coming along the 
landing from your room, but on getting a little way and seeing no one she 
stood a moment to listen, when she heard a deep sigh. She then went back 
to her room and to bed, feeling rather nervous. On telling me next morn- 
ing, we both thought we had better say nothing to you about it, as it might 
only set you against the house and make you nervous; but when Mr. 
Edward dicd so soon after, we thought it might have been him wanting to 
speak to Miss Thompson. I believe Margaret mentioned it to you after his 
death. t Epiru BALL.” 


L. 968. Ae Pa Tactile. 

From Miss A. T. [These initials are assumed, the real name having been 
given us in confidence. | | 
ες November 14th, 1889. 

* At Exeter, one afternoon in spring, March, 1882, I had a distinct 
impression of feeling a hand grasp my arm, and felt a rough coat against 
my shoulder. I had a vague sort of impression that a friend of mine, who 
was then in South Africa, was appealing to me in some way, and was in 
distress. I wrote out to South Africa at once, and after some months dis- 
covered he was very ill, having fallen from the top of a house on that day. 

4T was writing a letter to a comparative stranger. I was in good health 
nnd spirits, and very busy. [My age was] 19. 

«T had not seen this friend for several years, but was much interested 
in him. I occasionally heard from him by letter. 1 was not thinking of 
him at the time, and was much startled by the sudden feeling. 

id 

Miss T. says further that this is the only hallucination she has ever had. 
She also says :—‘‘ As far as I can remember, I did note the date at the 
time, and subsequently found that the accident had happened at the very 
moment I received that peculiar impression.” **[I] can give no corrobora- 
tive testimony. My impression is that I did mention the circumstance in a 
casual, half-joking way to my companions at the time, but I am positive not 
in a manner that would make them attach any importance to my words and 
remember them afterwards ; and when! did hear of the accident months after, 
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I was in another place, having left Exeter for some time. I was in a most 
matter-of-fact mood at the time—reading, I think—and my thoughts were 
not in the least occupied with the individual in question.” 

Mrs. Sidgwick called on Miss T. later, and gives the following account of 
hor interview, written froin notes made at the time. 

* April 11th, 1892. 

“JT saw Miss A. T. on April 6th, and talked over her experience witli 
her. She told me that she was reading when it happened. She said she 
felt as if someone leant against her and seized her arm, as if holding on 
for support. She at once thought of her godfather, who was in South 
Africa, and looked up from the book she was reading to speak to him before 
she remembered that he could not be there. She then told her fellow 
teachers, who were in the room, what a strange feeling she had had, but 
it is unlikely they would remember it. They knew nothing of the coincidence 
even. She made, she says, a written note of date, and when her godfather 
came home, which he did as svon as he could travel after his accident, she 
compared notes and found the date was that-of his accident. The note 
was destroyed with other papers later. Her godfather fell off the roof of a 
house, and injured hiniself seriously internally, and had. to return to England 
to have an operation performed in consequence.” 


The next two cases are instances of apparently veridical impressions, ni 
the form of mind’s-cye visions, not completely externalised. 


L. 969. 

The first was received from Miss C. H. Grange, 34, Old Broad-strect, E.C. 

«I was staying with friends in one of the Eastern Counties. Shortly 
after [1 had come], my friend, Mrs. B., wrote to her sister in the North, 
asking her to send off by train the colley dog which was only waiting at 
the old home until his mistress was ready to receive him. We were all 
anxious to welcome ‘ Barrie,’ who was an old friend, and accordingly were 
exceedingly pleased when a letter arrived, saying that he had been duly 
despatched by express train. This letter arrived on a Monday morning, 
and the writer [added], ‘The station-master heve tells me that ‘ Barrie’ 
should reach ——— on Monday morning, or possibly even on Sunday, if 
not delayed in London.’ 

«One o'clock came, and with it the sad intelligence that as yet nothing 
had been heard of our colley. At intervals during that afternoon and 
evening one or other of us might have been seen on the platform, inter- 
viewing porters as to the probable cause of the delay experienced by 
‘Barrie’ on his journey. 

« Tuesday's letter bag contained a letter [saying], ‘To-day I have had a 
telegram from the station-master at York, saying that on Saturday afternoon 
“ Barrie ” slipped his collar and disappeared.’ 

«The days passed by, and we never failed to include the station 1n our 
daily walk, always with the same question on our lips, ‘Any news of 
Mrs. B.'s dog?’ but a favourable reply never came. 


, 
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* [On Friday of the same week] we arranged to visit Cambridge, and to 
spend several hours in that most interesting towu. On the return journey, 
[being] very tired, most complete was the silence which fell upon us. As 
far as I can remember, no one had mentioned * Barrie's? name since the 
usual inquiry had been made in the morning, and indeed, as a week had 
now elapsed sinee his loss we were beginning [to give up the hope of 
recovering him.] 

** Like all the rest, I was in a semi-sleeping eondition. I do not say asleep, 
for then what follows would be a dream, and certainly it was scarcely that— 
no, merely in a tired eondition of mind and body, I felt that peculiar sensa- 
tion which I am sure has been felt by many, that is, that though suffieiently 
awake to know what is going on around, still your real mind seems to be far 
away and almost separate from your surroundings. It seemed to me that I 
was walking down a road, and before me I eould see quite plainly the colley 
dog of whieh we had spoken and thought so much, being led by à man who 
held him with a rope. I followed him with interest until he was taken up to 
a door whieh I saw opened, and the flood of light from within showed me 
the well-known figure of [Mrs. B.’s] maid-servant. It all appeared to 
me so vivid that I suddenly started up and said to Mrs. B., ‘ Edith 
* Barrie” is found!’ Everyone was taken aback by the suddenness of this 
statement, and Mrs. B. laughingly said, ‘Nonsense! how ean you possibly 
know, and why raise false hopes in my mind?’ I then, quite awake and 
looking most intently at her, replied, ‘ Yes, he is found, and when we arrive 
at —— Station the first thing to happen will be that a porter will come up 
and say, * Mrs. B., your dog is found.”’ Then I went on deseribing the 
scene of which I had just imagined myself to be a witness, saying, ‘Ah, 
there I see him going down the road. Now [the maid] is opening the 
door. Herc there was a universal laugh, and at last I joined in it, whereat 
all visions vanished. Still I maintained my opinion that the colley was 
safe in ———, and when Dr. B. remarked that if all happened as I had said 
I should have a pair of gloves, I agreed, and promised him a pair if 
‘Barrie’ should prove still to be missing. 

* In about forty minutes after this the train drew up at ——, and 
Dr. B. opened the door and stepped out; just as he was giving his haud 
to Edith, a porter eame up to her and said, *Mrs. B., your dog is 
found.’ She exclaimed, ‘Where is he?’ The man replied by whistling to 
a fellow porter, who brought the dog from the other end of the platform, 
and ‘ Barrie’ was soon overwhelming his mistress with rather boisterous 
caresses. On our way home, Dr. B. remarked that I was only entitled 
to one glove, as the scene I had so graphically described of the dog being led 
down the road was a myth. But on our arrival at the house, our first greet- 
ing from the maid was, ‘Oh, it really is your dog, Mrs. D.; I would not 
take him in when the porter brought bim about three-quarters of an hour ago.’ 

** T was paid [the] bet. “O, H. GRANGE.” 


Miss Grange tells us that the ineident occurred in April, 1884, and that 
the above aceount was written some weeks later, on her return home from 
visiting Mrs. B. 
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Dr. and Mrs. B. added to the account a corroborative note, signed by 
both of them, to the following effect:— 

** Without accepting any psychical theory whatever as bearing upon the 
subject, we can state that the above-mentioncd facts have been, to the best 
of our recollection, quite correctly recorded.” 

This note was written in May, 1895. 

© A letter from Mrs. B. to Miss Grange, enclosing it, says :—'' I remember 
about it, and what I forget [Dr. B.] says he remembers, and vice versé, so wo 
can with a clear conscience sign it for you." 


L. 970. AnPn | 
This case was obtained through Mr. A. Aksakof, from Mr. 5. Manoukhine. 
« St. Petersburg, March, 1891. 


* C'était en 1882, au commencement de l'hiver, à St. Petersburg, lorsque 
je vivais avec mon beau-père, M. Alex. Aksakof. Un soir, vers les 9 
heures, quand je m’occupais des affaires de mon service (au Ministere de la 
Justice), le cours de mes idées fut tout à coup interrompu par une inpression 
subite et momentanée :—Je vis ma fiancée, Mme. Héléne P., au bras de sen 
parent, M. S., montant lescalier, qui menait à la Salle de l'Exposition 
d'Electricité, qui avait lieu ce soir. En méme temps j'avais la ferme convic- 
tion que ceci n’était pas une image de mon imagination, mais un fait réel, 
Je continuai mon travail, tout étonné de cet incident, qui était tout à fait 
contraire à ce qui avait été convenu entre nous le matin même de ce j our, et 
nommément ; M. S. avait proposé d'accompagner Mme. P. à l'exposition, 
mais il fut décidé que c’est moi-même qui l'accompagnerait ; Mme, e 
m'avait promis d'aller avec moi, et je n'avais aucun motif de douter de sa 
parole. Le lendemain, avant qu'elle me parla, je lui dit qu'elle avait été à 
l'exposition avec M. S., ce qui se trouva être vrai. 

“SERGE MANOUKHINE. " 
Mis. Manoukhine writes :— 
** Je certifie l'exactitude de ce fait. 
« HírkxE MANOUKHINE.' 
Mr. Manoukhine writes further :— 


“Jai eu un autre cas de double-vue qu'il ne m'est pas possible de 
relater." 


THE COMMITTEE FOR THE SYSTEMATIC INVESTIGATION 
OF HYPNOTIC PHENOMENA. 


Ata meeting of the Council on October 6th last, this committee 
was formed, aud the following were appointed to serve thereon :— 
Messrs. T. Barkworth, A. W. Barrett, M. B. Lond., W. Leaf, Litt. D 
A. T. Myers, M.D., and F. Podmore ; and subsequently the Committee 
added the following to their number :—Messrs. J. M. Bramwell, M.D., 
G. Albert Smith, and E. Westlake. 
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Since October 18th the ου. have met at the Rooms of the 
Society on "Tuesday evenings at 8 p.m., and their efforts have hitherto 
been chietly in the direction of investigatiug thought-transference with 
hypnotised subjects. 

The Committee will be glad to receive active help, on which they 
feel that their usefulness must largely depend. They hope to hear 
from Members and Associates of the Society generally as to any cases 
of apparent thought-transference or clairvoyance that may be open to 
their investigation. They are also particularly anxious to secure the 
co-operation of persons susceptible to the action of hypnotism. 

Offers of assistance are warmly invited, and connuunications may 
be sent to any members of the Committee. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 
Additions since the last list (JournaL for June, 1893). 


THE EDMUND GURNEY LIBRARY. 
Vincent (R. Harry), The Elements of Hypnotism : Its Pheno- 
mena, Its Dangers and Value... London, 1895 


Nur (Henri), L’Hypnotisme. Etude Critique............ Brussels, N.D. 


HeckER (Dr. Ewald) Hypnose und Suggestion im Dienste der 
πώ eit Gy estere reete ο ο RENTE I cme Wiesbaden, 1895 
KrIESEWETTER (Carl), Franz Anton Mesmex’s Leben und Lehre. 
Nebst einer Vorgeshichte des Mesmerismus, Hypnotismus, 


und Somnambulismus............... ο ο Aer on Leipzig, 1893 
RezLLs (Edmund W.), Psychologische Skizzen..............-- ‘Leipzig, 18995 


THE GENERAL LIBRARY. 
CHAKRAVARTI (K.), Yoga-Sastri. Lectures on Hindu Religion, 


Blilosophy and Yoga eese ο ce oc Calcutta, 1803* 
Denpy (Walter C., M.R.C.S.), On the Phenomena of Dreams and 
other Transient: Hlüsi0nssce 2.701 terres creme London, 1832 


Harr (Ernest), Hypnotisn, Mesmerism, and the New Witchcraft. 
London, 18931 
Horrs (John Page), Death a Delusion.......... eee London, [1893]* 
Kinx (Rev. Robert, M. A.), The Secret Commonwealth of Elves, 
Fauns, and Fairies. A.D. 1691. The Comment by Andrew 
jf ο ο τα ο πο ο London, 1893+ 
Myers (F. W. H.), oe and a Future Life, with Other Essays. 
London, 1895* 
SPIRIT TEACHINGS THROUGH TUE MEDIUMSHIP OF WILLIAM 
Srainton Moses (M.A. Oxon.). Memorial Edition, London, 18943 
Rm Another copy. ) 


* Presented by the Author, — t Presented by Mr. Andrew Lang. 
+ Presented by a Member. $ Presented by Mrs, Speer. 
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NEW MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES. 


Names of Members are printed in Black Type. 
Names of Associates are printed in SMALL CAPITALS. 


APsLEY-SurTH, Mrs., Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Barney, Mrs. H. H., 50, Clarendon-road, Holland-park, W. 

Best, Mrs. J. Rycrort, 8, Lennox-road South, Southsea, Hants. 

Caithness, The Countess of, Duchesse de Pomar, 124, 
Avenue de Wagram, Paris. 

Durr, R. C., C.I.E., Burdwan, Bengal, India. 

EzLioT, GILBERT, 10, Hanover-square, London, W. 

GarLowAy, ΤΗΕ Countess or, 17, Upper Grosvenor-street, W. 

Goverr, THE VEN. ARCHDEACON, M.A., Gibraltar. 

Hannah, Robert, 82, Addison-road, Kensington, W. 

Hichens, Rev. Thomas S., Guilsborough Vicarage, Northampton. 

Honrox, ΠΙΑ T., Millside, Hatchlands-road, Redhill, Surrey. 

Jackson, Rev. F., The Vicarage, Newton-upon-Rawcliffe, Pickering. 

Joxes, Tuoxas R., M.R.C.S. Lond, L.R.C.P. I., L.M.L, 26, Lorne- 
road, Birkenhead. 

Mayor, R. G., King’s College, Cambridge. 

McCaut, Miss, E o ey Chislehurst. 

OZANNE, Mason CHARLES H., 8, Victoria-road, Old Charlton, S.E. 

Park, Miss MARGARET L. i 23, Mecklenburgh-square, W.C. 
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ῬΠΙΠΙΙΝΟΠΕ, R. C., 86, Eaton-place, London, S.W. 

Sir, Hesry, M.D. (Jena), Cravensea, Cockington, Torquay. 
STEWART, Miss Susay, 89, Philbeach-gardens, London, S.W. 
Trepp, ALBERT E., M.D., Heathfield, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 
WALKER, Mrs. Emma, 42, Kingsnorth-gardens, Folkestone. 


THE AMERICAN BRANCH. 


ALEXANDER, W. L., Canton, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Burrzr, R. H., Canton, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Carpenter, W. O., 517, Adams-street, Chicago, Ill, U.S.A. 

Harr, Mrs. Davin, 2, Wellington-terrace, Brookline, Mass., U.S.A. 
Hupson, ΤΠΟΜΒΟΝ Jay, 10, Ninth-st., S.E., Washington, D.C, USA 
Jackson, Mrs. Flora S.,558, Milwaukee-st., Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 
Perxixs, Mrs. Cuas. E., 223, Common wealth-ave., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
Suaw, Mrs. F. G., 120, East 30th-street, New York, U.S.A. 


GENERAL MEETING. 


The 63rd General Meeting of the Society was held at the West- 
minster Town Hall on Friday, January 26th, at 3 p.m. ; the President, 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, in the chair. The meeting was a crowded one. 

Tur Presipent, after referring to the loss the Society had sustained 
by the death of Dr. A. T. Myers and of our Corresponding Member, 
Professor Hertz, spoke of the relation between the results the Society 
has arrived at and the general point of view of science. Looking back 
to the facts brought forward by Mesmer a century ago, he found that, 
even allowing for the effect of Mesmers error in inventing a bad 
theory to account for them, the scientific world of the time had neg- 
lected its obvious duty of dealing with the new problem, and explain- 
ing itif it could. At the same time he admitted that an age could not 
be expected to do more than the special work set before it, and the 
special work of the last hundred years had been the reconstruction of 
almost the whole body of sciences from top to bottom. Granting, how- 
ever, that men of science might have been justified in their attitude 
towards Mesmer’s discoveries for the past century, he could not admit 
that they would be justified in maintaining that attitude towards 
occult subjects in the present day. He thought the time had come 
when, in their own interest, as in the interests of others, the leaders of 
scientific thought in this country and elsewhere should recognise that 
there were well-attested facts which did not naturally fall into the 
framework of the sciences or of organised experience as they conceived 
it; he thought that they should investigate these, or at least assist 
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others in doing so. He said that there were difficulties connected with 
these investigations, with which scientific men are not familiar in their 
ordinary work. There was the difficulty of fraud and unconscious self- 
deception; and there was the difficulty of dealing, as it seemed, with 
cases in which, not the normal five senses that all command, but some 
abnormal and half-completed senses come into play. Experiments 
cannot be repeated at will, because they deal with exceptional gifts of 
exceptional individuals. But he thought it unphilosophical to refuse 
to investigate because of these diffieulties. For himself, he saw no 
inherent, no @ priori improbability in such half-formed senses being 
sporadically developed in the human race. So far from that, if the 
theory of development and natural selection were really sound, it was 
exactly what one would expect, for it seemed unreasonable to suppose 
that the senses, which had been elaborated because thoy were fitted 
to make the organism survive in the struggle for existence, should be 
in eorrespondenee with the whole of external nature, There must 
be countless forms of being, countless real existences, which, had the 
line of our evolution gone in a different direction, or had the neces- 
sities of our primitive ancestors been of a different kind, we might have 
had senses enabling us to deal with experimentally. He would expect 
that here and there we should find the beginnings of such senses —more 
bye-products of the great natural manufactory, mere beginnings, never 
destined to come to anything. It might be that in cases of abnormal 
development we came across faculties which, had it been worth 
Natures while to develop them for any purpose in the struggle for 
existence, would have been normally found in the whole race, and 
would have enabled us to experiment on the phenomena which we now 
regard as occult, with the same certainty that we investigate matters 
open to the ordinary operation of the senses, If this were so, he did 
not think that the irregularity of our results, which was one of their 
most provoking characteristics, ought to furnish any argument against 
the truly scientific character of our work. 

But this theory of imperfectly developed senses was not enough, he 
thought, to account for all the difficulties with which we have to deal. 
Tt was easy to imagine senses which we might have had, and which 
would merely confirm results already arrived at by scientific men. But 
the difticulty about our investigations was that we seemed to come across 
facts which, if well established—as they appeared to be—could not, as 
he judged, be made by any manipulation to fit into the interstices of 
the accepted view of the physical world ; if that were so, we were 
engaged in a work of prodigious difficulty, but of an importance of which 
the difficulty was only a measure ; for we were on the threshold, so to 
speak, of a whole new set of the laws of nature, 
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There was, for instance, an accumulated mass of evidence for tele- 
pathy, yet telepathy cannot be fitted in with the acknowledged 
scientific view of the universe, without doing it a violence which the 
facts would not, he thought, bear. After pointing out some of the 
difficulties of thus fitting it in, he said that the absence of anything 
exciting in telepathic experiments made them some of the best with 
which we can make a breach in the wall which now surrounds the 
universe as we conceive it to exist. He was aware that many 
members of the Society approached the subjects with which we 
deal fron a different point of view from that which he had 
touched upon. We do investigate phenomena of a far more start- 
ling character, and he thought we did wel. He was far from 
desiring to diseourage those who wish to get direct evidence, for 
example, of such a fact as the communicátion with intelligences not 
endowed with a physiealorganisation such as we have experience of. 
But while there was sufficient evidence to make this a field of examina- 
tion well worthy of our efforts, it was not that in which our 
labours come closest to existing scientific results. What he had 
aimed at was to deal with the scientific aspects of our work, 
being desirous above all things to enlist in our service the best 
experimental and scientific ability which we can command. If 
we could repeat very definite and very simple experiments, which 
do not fit in with hitherto accepted conclusions, sufficiently 
often and under tests sufficiently rigid, it would be impossible for 
physicists to ignore our results. They would have to help us, as far 
as they can, to unravel the very refractory class of problems with which 
we are endeavouring to deal. Whether their efforts or ours would be 
crowned with success, he did not know. He had already indicated the 
special difficulties and limitations with which we had to deal. But if he 
rightly estimated the value of the results we had obtained, it seemed to 
him that at least we should be able to prove that outside the world, as, 
scientifically, we have been in the habit of conceiving it, there lay a 
region, not open, indeed, to experimenta] observation in thosame way 
that the more familiar regions of the material world were open, but 
still with regard to which some information could be gleaned ; and if 
we could not, as the result of our exertions, discover what laws 
these strange phenomena obeyed, it would, at all events, be something 
to have shown, not as a matter of speculation or conjecture, but as a 
matter of ascertained fact, that there were things in “heaven and 
earth 7 which were beyond the philosophy even of the most scientific. 

Mr. Lear then read a paper by Mr. ANprew Lana, entitled “ Cock 
Lane and Common Sense.” The story of the Cock Lane Ghost was 
examined, with the conclusion that the true solution of the puzzle had 
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not yet been found. Narratives of similar occurrences in different 
countries and at different periods were described and referred to, and 
the “common sense” explanations which had been offered were criticised 
and found insufficient. With regard to the stories narrated in the 
paper, no conclusion, he said, could be drawn from them ; but there 
was a chain of such things through the ages, and in wandering in Cock 
Lane they were in the company of savages, philosophers, divines, saints, 
and hypnotists. 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING. 


The Twelfth Annual Business Meeting of the Members of the 
Society was held at the Westminster Town Hall on January 26th ; 
Professor Sidgwick in the chair. 

In opening the proceedings, Professor Sidgwick said he was glad to 
be in a position to make a satisfactory report of the Society during the 
past year, The total number of Members of all classes had increased 
from 804 to 877. The American Branch had also increased during the 
year from 480 to 521. 

An audited statement of the receipts and expenditure of the Society 
during 1893 was presented to the meeting. In the accompanying 
letter, the auditor says :— “I have had the pleasure of auditing your 
accounts for 1893, and have duly certified their accuracy. I am glad 
to notice the same care exercised by Mr. Bennett as has been always 
shown.” The statement appears as usual in the Journal. Referring to 
the financial position of the Society, the Chairman read a statement of 
assets and liabilities at the close of 1893. This showed an excess of 
assets of £260, as against the corresponding amount of £170 a year 
ago ; no account being taken in either case of the value of the library, 
or of the stock of Proceedings. The whole of what had been received 
for Life Subscyiptions was now invested ; and as this amount is almost 
exactly equalled by the excess of assets above referred to, the financial 
position may be considered sound and satisfactory. He also dwelt 
with satisfaction on the prosperous condition of the American Branch. 
Referring to the “Second Sight Inquiry,” he said that £34 had been 
expended out of the fund placed at the disposal of the Society by the 
Marquis of Bute, and that the inquiry was still in progress. 

Proceeding to the annual election of a portion of the Council, the 
Chairman said that no further nominations having been made since 
the usual notice had been sent round to members, he had only to 
declare that Mr. G. P. Bidder, Q.C., Mr. Crookes, F.R.S., Dr. C. W. 
Lockhart Robertson, and himself were duly elected. He felt, how- 
ever, he could not pass from this part of the business without refer- 
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ring to the great loss which the Council and the Society had sustained 
in the death of Dr. A. T. Myers. 

Professor Sidgwick invited remarks from the members present, 
either on the financial position, or on any other matter connected with 
the interests of the Society. There being no response, he declared the 
meeting at an end. 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 

The Council met at the close of the Annual Business Meeting, 
Professor Sidgwick occupying the chair, and there being also present : 
Col. Hartley, Professor Ramsay, and Messrs. W. Crookes, W. Leaf 
F. W. H. Myers, F. Podmore, H. Arthur Smith, and R. Pearsall 
Smith. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed as correct. 

G. W. Balfour, Esq, M.P., Thos. Barkworth, Esq., J. Milne 
Bramwell, Esq., M.B., the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, K.T., and 
Sydney C. Scott, Esq., were co-opted as members of the Council for 
the ensuing year, in accordance with Rule 17. 

Report was made that the Annual Business Meeting had been held 
and members of Council elected as stated above. 

Professor William James, of Harvard University, U.S.A., was 
elected President of the Society for the ensuing year. 

The Right Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, M.P., F.R.S., was elected a 
Vice-President of the Society. 

Mr. H. Arthur Smith was elected as Hon. Treasurer, and Messrs. 
F. W. H. Myers and F. Podmore were elected as Hon. Secretaries for 
the ensuing year. 

A Minute was adopted recording with deep regret the great loss 
which the Society has sustained since the last meeting of the Council 
in the death of Dr. A. T. Myers, whose services were of exceptional 
value, and of a kind which it will be dificult to replace. 

The Council had at the same time to record the deaths of a 
distinguished Corresponding Member of the Society, Professor Dr. H. 
Hertz ; of two other Members, the Right Hon. Edward Stanhope, M.P., 
and the Dean of Lincoln; also of an Associate, Mr. W. Paice, who 
joined the Society almost at its commencement, and of two foreign 
Associates, Professor Rossi-Pagnoni, of Pesaro, and the Rev. Joseph 
Thompson, of Demerara. 

At the request of Mrs. Collison, of Weybridge, her name is trans- 
ferred from the position of Associate to that of Member. 

Three new Members and twenty new Associates were elected, whose 
names and addresses are given on the preceding pages, with the excep- 
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tion of one Associate, who desires that her name may not be included 
in the printed list. The clection of one new Member and seven new 
Associates of the American Branch was recorded. Eleven more 
resignations from various causes at the end of 1593 were recorded. 

The Committees were re-elected as follows, with power to add to 
their number :— 

Committee of Reference.—Professor Barrett, Mr. W. Crookes, Dr. 
R. Hodgson, Dr. W. Leaf, Professor Lodge, Mr. F. W. H. Myers, 
Lord Rayleigh, Dr. C. Lockhart Robertson, Professor Sidgwick, Pro- 
fessor Thomson, Dr. J. Venn, and Mrs. Verrall. 

Literary Committee—Mr. T. Barkworth, Dr. W. Leaf, Mr. F. AV. 
H. Myers, Mr. F. Podmore, Professor Sidgwick, and Mrs. Sidgwick. 

Library Committee.—Col. Hartley, Mr. F. W. H. Myers, and Dr. 
C. Lloyd Tuckey. 

Hypnotic Phenomena.—Mr. T. Barkworth, Mr. A. W. Barrett, 
M.B.; Mr. J. M. Bramwell, M.B.; Dr. W. Leaf, Mr. F. Podmore, 
Mr. G. Albert Smith, and Mr. E. Westlake. 

Finance Committee, —Mr. Sydney C. Scott, Mr. H. Arthur Smith, 
and Lieut.-Col. G. L. Le M. Taylor. 

The lists of Corresponding Members and Honorary Associates were 
gone through. 

A number of presents to the Library were reported, including a 
copy of “ Spirit Teachings,” from Mrs. Speer ; two copies of the same 
book from the London Spiritualist Alliance ; ‘The Gospel of Inter- 
pretation ” from Mr. E. Maitland ; “The Veil Lifted,’ from the pub- 
lishers ; “Der Hypnotismus,” by Dr. Wetterstrand, from Mr. H. E. 
Crump ; also a number of books and pamphlets from the executors of 
the late Dr. Myers. For all these the thanks of the Council were 
accorded. 

The Finance Committee was requested to prepare an estimate of 
the income of the Society and a scheme of expenditure for the current 
year, and to present it to the next Meeting of the Council. 

Some other matters of business having been disposed of, the 
Council agreed to meet at 19, Duckingham-street, W.C., on Friday 
March 9th, at 430 P.M. 


Ὁ ΕΙ ΤΕ, 


DR. MYERS. 

It is with deep regret that we record the death of Dr. A. T. Myers, 
which took place on January 10th, after two days’ illness ;—the bricf 
termination of long ycars of gradually increasing ill-health, which he 
bore with singular courage and cheerfulness, and resolute determi- 
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nation to turn his inexorably restricted activities to the utmost account 
for the service of mankind. 

Arthur Thomas Myers was born at Keswick in 1851. His educa- 
tion was unusually comprehensive and well balanced. At Cheltenham 
School, and as an undergraduate scholar at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
he studied chiefly languages and literature : but after taking a first 
class in classics in 1873, he turned to scienee and medicine, obtained 
honours in the Natural Sciences Tripos, and became an M.D. of his 
university in 1881. After completing his medical training, he was 
house-physician at St. George’s Hospital and registrar in the medical 
wards for some years, and afterwards—almost till his death—was on 
the staff of the Belgrave Children’s Hospital. Last year he was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. He contributed 
various papers of interest to the leading medical journals ; and 
but for the protracted remediless malady to which he ultimately 
succumbed, he would have had every prospect of attaining high 
medical distinction. 

Dr. Myers became a member of the Council of the S.P.R. in 1888 ; 
but his active interest in the work of our Society dates from its 
foundation : and though his professional duties in the earlier years of 
its existence, and increasing ill-health in later years, prevented him 
from taking a prominent part in our published investigations, 
there is hardly any branch of those investigations in which the 
aid he has rendered has ποῦ been—in one way or anoiher— 
important. Especially valuable has been his counsel in all matters 
in which the lines of our researches have come into contact with the 
special sphere of the physician’s study. This has occurred in various 
ways. Sometimes the actual phenomena presented for investigation 
have been alleged cases of healing by methods apparently involving 
an action of mind on body beyond what has yet been recognised as 
possible by established medical science: such as cases of “ faith- 
healing” or “mind-cure,” and the therapeutic marvels of Lourdes— 
on which a paper composed by him, in conjunction with his brother, 
Mr. F. W. H. Myers, was published in the last number but one of our 
Proceedings. Sometimes, again, though the scope of the investigation 
has been purely psychological, the question of disease has become 
incidentally important, either as an alleged cause of the phenomenon 
studied—as in the case of spontaneous hallucination: or as an alleged 
dangerous effect to be guarded against, as in the case of hypnotism. 
Tn all such cases Dr. Myers’ advice and assistanee have been constantly 
asked by our investigators and always ungrudgingly given ; and being 
at once fearless and circumspect, in full touch with the opinions and 
sentiments of his profession, and yet singularly free from all professional 
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bias or prejudice, he was excellently fitted for the function of adviser. 
Indeed, we may say that the main direction and management of the 
experimental or other work that has been done in the department of 
hypnotism in connection with our Society has—since Edmund Gurney's 
death—been in his hands: and it should be added that the labour of 
gathering together the books and pamphlets, which render our 
“Edmund Gurney Library” probably the best collection in England 
for the needs of a student of hypnotism, was almost entirely under- 
taken by Dr. Myers. It is, indeed, impossible to recount all the 
ways in which his unfailing kindness and generosity, his ready help- 
fulness, and his patient industry—so long as industry was permitted 
him—have been employed in the service of our work; but there can 
be hardly anyone who has taken an important share in that work who 
will not feel how difficult it will be to fill the gap that his loss has 
left, — Eprron. 
PROFESSOR HEINRICH HERTZ. 


“Hertz, Dr. HaiNRICH, was born in 1857, at Hamburg, and is 
the son of Senator Dr. Hertz. He studied engincering till 1878, and 
then devoted himself to physics under Helmholtz and Kirchoff, at 
Berlin, where he took the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1880. 
He was assistant to Helmholtz till 1883, when he became ‘privat- 
docent’ in the University of Kiel. In 1885 he was made Professor of 
Physics in the Technical College at Karlsruhe, and in 1889 succeeded 
the late Dr. Clausius in the Chair of Physics at Bonn. In 1889 he 
was elected an honorary member of the Manchester Philosophical 
Society, and is also a corresponding member of the Royal Academy at 
Berlin. Most of his experimental work deals with electricity. To- 
wards the end of 1886 he detected a special action of ultra-violet light 
upon the electric discharge. In the following year he obtained 
evidence that electric induction was propagated through air with a 
finite velocity. In the course of 1888 he succeeded in produeing 
electrical waves and rays in air, which had been predicted long ago by 
Maxwell, and which was studied theoretically by Fitzgerald, Heaviside, 
Lodge, and others." 

'The above brief statement of facts, taken from the biographical 
portion of the Electrical Directory, published by the weekly journal 
The Electrician, in which an English abstract of Hertz's work first 
appeared, does but scant justice to the immense interest excited in the 
scientific world by the famous researches of 1888. Tho importance of 
these researches was instantly recognised in England, where they met 
with a welcome altogether exceeding their reception on the Continent ; 
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tor whereas theories of electricity were there almost as numerous as 
leading Professors, here there was practically but one, and that Clerk 
Maxwell's. Theories of light, indeed, we had in some abundance — 
three or four varieties ; and the most recent of all, hardly known out 
of the British Isles, not much known, strange to say, north of the 
Tweed, though well understood on the shores of the Liffey and well 
appreciated on the Mersey—this latest theory of light, also the 
outcome of the brilliant genius of Clerk Maxwell, was on its trial ; 
and keen were the hopes of verifying it, not by mere concord of 
experimental results, but by actual production of Radiation in the light 
of its indications. The way was clear and the details of difficulty were 
already disappearing, when a nearly unknown German at the Poly- 
technicum of Karlsruhe, after a year’s strenuous and magnificently 
ordered work, begun almost in the dark, and not inspired by Clerk 
Maxwell's theory at all, but guided by his own experimental instinct 
and the theories of his most eminent teacher, von Helmholtz, succeeded 
to the utmost of our expectations and demonstrated the existence of 
electrical radiation, or the propagation of electric action in thue, 
precisely on the lines deduced in these islands from Clerk Maxwell’s 
theory. ` 

For the first time Light was linked to Electricity, and the naturo 
of both became thereby far better understood than before. They are 
now no longer distinct sciences ; the ether has to serve both 
functions : the eye is an electrical sense organ. 

Had Hertz not lived, the thing would have been done ; but that it 
would have been done with the same completeness and ability may 
well be doubted. For though it may be said that Hertz began in the 
dark, he did not finish so. As clearly as possible he recognised how 
Maxwell’s theory explained and corresponded with his every fact, down 
to the minutest detail; and his interest in thus working out the anti- 
cipations of what was to him a new theory must have becn extreme. 

He was not only an experimentalist. Like all the highest modern 
physicists, he was well endowed with mathematical power, and well 
instructed in mathematical methods. Conjoined with these weapons he 
possessed a true physical instinct, as well as ingenuity of device and 
manipulative skill. When these things co-exist in an individual, that 
individual is a born physicist, of whom much may be expected. 
Added to these things, Hertz had been happy in the educative 
circumstances of his life and birth, and had long been under the best 
influences in Germany—a favourite pupil and assistant of Helmholtz 
himself. 

In 1887 his great work was begun ; afew years ago it was finished, 
and its author was called to Bonn to succeed Claus:us as Professor of 
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Physics in that University. Here, number of students and other 
such responsibilities doubtless made work more difficult, but many of 
his pupils continued his researches, and his experiments have been 
repeated and extended in nearly all the physical laboratories of the 
world. 

"Such and so great a man was among our Corresponding Members. 
During a visit to England in 1890 to receive a medal from the Royal 
Society, he betrayed an interest in psychical matters, and related to the 
writer some experiences which had convinced him that there was 
matter for investigation in these “occult ” regions. He did not intend 
to go out of his way to meet phenomena, nor in the slightest degree to 
desert his physics for them, but lie professed himself ready to investigate 
them when called upon, and he became a foreign Member of the 
OPR. 

That we ean no longer number him among us is a disappointment 
—a bitter disappointment to his co-workers in Physics—-but he was 
not strong in body, and on January Ist of the present year he was 
called away at the early age of 36. O.J. L. 


THE COMMITTEE FOR THE SYSTEMATIC INVESTI- 
GATION OF HYPNOTIC PHENOMENA. 


Sinee the formation of the above Committee in October, 1893, 
eleven meetings have been held at the Rooms of the Society. Up to the 
present the Committee have had to regret the dearth of ‘‘ subjects” for 
experiment, though they are grateful to two or three members of the 
Society who have shown a disposition to help in this respect. Unless 
some help is given in securing the presence of persons likely to be of 
use as subjects, the Committee are obliged to fall back upon young 
men, generally uneducated, who are accustomed to being hypnotised, 
and who have to be paid for their time. There are obvious objections 
to this plan, and the Committee continue to hope that members of the 
Society will bear their needs in mind and refer them to any cases 
where opportunity for experiment exists. 

With paid subjects the Committee have observed most of the usual 
phenomena of hypnotism—insensitiveness, alternating memory, post- 
hypnotic hallucinations, and so on; but most of their time has been 
spent in the endeavour to observe the phenomena of thought-trans- 
ference. In this quest they have not up to the present met with much 
success—in fact, taking “ number-guessing,” to which class of experi- 
ments they have mainly attended, the successes have on one occasion 
only (when Mr. G. A, Sith was the hypnotiser) been more than a trifle 
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in excess of what pure chance could produce. On the occasion referred 

, When the operator and the subject were both in the same room, the 
latter rightly guessed six out of eleven numbers of single digits 
successively gazed at by Mr. Smith, and in a second series of 
cleven similar trials on the same evening two guesses were correct— 
thus making a total of eight correct guesses out of twenty-two. This 
subject also seemed rather suecessful in describing other small objects 
looked at by Mr. Smith, and it is intended to carry out some further 
trials with him if he can be induced to attend with regularity. 

Mrs. Pitman-Hooper, who has kindly put hersclf to a good deal of 
trouble, has introduced the case of a young girl who suffers from 
frequent epileptic fits—practically daily—and it is hoped that the 
hypnotic treatment now eommenced may have some beneficial effect. 

The Committec, in again appealing to Members and Assoeiates to 
render some help if possible, desire to remind those interested (1) that 
the assistance of persons who are known to be susceptible to the action 
of hypnotism is mueh desired ; and (2) that persons who are not known 
to be susecptible, but who may be willing to attend regularly for syste- 
matic experiments in hypnotism and thought-transference, are invited 
to write to any member of the Committee, whose names were given 
in the Journal for Deeember, 1893, p. 187. 

January 10th, 1894. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. ] 
SPIBITISTIC HORSEPLAY.* 
To the Editor of the JOURNAL or THE SOCIETY FOR Psyvonicarn RESEARCIE 


S1r,—In the Experiences of Mr, Slaiaton Moses, included in the current 
number of the Proceedings of the S.P.R., spiritistic phenomena are, for 
the first time, put forward as such, having avowedly for their object 
the confirmation of Spiritism and nothing elsc. In this the paper differs 
from those on the cases of Mrs. Piper, Miss A., and others. Our 
duty is thus threefold—first, to reject from consideration such of the 
statements themselves as can be shown to be contrary to the first principles 
of human reason ; and with regard to the remainder— after stretching to the 
utmost our powers of complaisant credulity—to consider how far the facts 
support the pretensions of Spiritism ; and lastly, though only as a subsidiary 
question, to decide whether, granting in any degree those pretensions, the 
subject is one that is, in itself, a worthy or desirable subject of research. 

And, first, there are certain. propositions which I would urge 1t to be the 
duty of all sane persons to reject without parley, as contradicting axiomatic 


* Procecdings of the S.P.R, Part XXV, Spirit Teachings, London, 1894 The 
London Spiritualist Alliance. 
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laws of nature and of thought. Such are, that the less can contain the greater, 
or that two bodies can occupy the same space at the same time, or that 
matter can pass through matter. In questions of this character, the veracity 
of the witnesses, or their liability to hallucination, are superfluous and 
irrelevant considerations. The thing is impossible, and there is an end of it. 
Tf we once surrender our reason in such matters, we are cast like waifs upon 
a sea of speculative ignorance where we can be sure of nothing—not even 
of our own existence. To a certain extent, this is unavoidable in dealing 
with psychical phenomena, because of our ignorance of the fundamental 
laws which govern them ; and this ignorance is our principal difficulty in 
investigating them; but the same cannot be said of the laws of matter, 
and it is not the way to begin an investigation into subjects we do not 
understand by throwing over immutable and impregnable laws in others 
with which we are already well acquainted. Yet this is what we must do if 
we admit fora moment the possibility of matter passing through matter. 
And Lam disposed to labour this point somewhat, for two reasons. First, 
thatthe claim to have seen matter pass through matter throws doubt upon 
all evidence coming from the same source ; and, secondly, that the moral 
weakness which could admit of credence in such an impossibility would itself 
predispose to, and even suggest (in the technical sense), other hallucinations 
and delusions. With the knowledge we now possess of the effects of suggestion 
and the complexities of personality—a knowledge which it is only fair to say 
was not available when Mr. Moses began his séances—it is easy to see that 
nothing more unwise could be attempted than to embark upon experiments 
of this kind without keeping a firm grasp upon first principles, and a resolve 
not to resign the guidance of Reason, but always to keep the reins of 
experiment within her grasp. Instead of doing this, however, and boldly 
dictating to the unseen agency the conditions under which it was to act, Mr. 
Moses seems to have weakly suffered himself to be led, or rather driven 
back, over a line of retreat against the promptings of his normal and more 
healthy mind. Thus in December, 1872, he writes that the communications 
are generally marked by evidences of intellectual weakness,” and ** that 
itis prima. facie extremely unlikely that the spirits of the noble, the learned, 
and the pure should be concerned in the production of physical and 
intellectual phenomena which, when not silly, are frequently mischievous, 
and when distinctly true are not new, and being new are not true. 
The voice from beyond the grave is uncertain, and when it can be tested 
frequently delusive, if not absolutely and mischievously false." Yot, according 
to Mr. Myers, he came in a few months more to believe completely in the 
identity of the communicating intelligences. A still sadder instance of 
this decadence is to be found in the gradual surrender of the medium's 
lifelong convictions on religious subjects, a surrender made with open eyes 
and in defiance of his own clear and even forcible indications of the ‘spirit 
teachings" as contrary to Scripture and to the fundamental dogmas of the 
Christian Faith. 1 shall, however, return briefly to this part of the subject 
later on. It is time to consider the material facts, or alleged facts, on which 
the claims to real spiritist agency in this case rest. 

With regard to some of these T have already urged that they are not only 
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impossible, but unthinkable, and therefore unworthy of further eonsideration. 
Yet, even were this not so, there would remain some further objections to 
them, which itis as well not to overlook. Thus we are not only told of the 
passage of matter through matter, but of objeets brought from outside—in 
one instance from a distanee of half a mile. A ‘‘erucifix of blue enamel, 
with a handsomely-ehased figure of the Saviour, unknown to all of us,” and 
“a small heap of seed pearls ”* plaeed before each of the sitters, were 
among these objects. Now, either these objects were evolved out of what 
Hans Breitmann ealls the ** Ewigkeit," which is eontrary to another axiomatic 
law—ex nihilo nihil fit—or they were stolen from some human being outside 
the ‘‘cirele,” whieh does not speak highly for the morality of the spirit 
world. A moreimportant question arises on this point, a question which has 
again and again been asked, but never answered : Why, if objeets ean thus be 
brought from a distance, through walls and locked doors, eannot a bank-note 
for £1,000 be withdrawn from the cellars of the Bank of England? Τ ask the 
question in no spirit of vulgar eupidity, but as proposing a test which would 
establish the elaims of the spirits onee for all, and silence the most inveterate 
scoffer. For imagine the sensation and exeitement that would be produeed. 
Bank-notes are all numbered, and this one would be missed almost at once. It 
would be advertised for, and the papers would be full of the mysterious loss. 
Then would eome forward the triumphant medium and say, ‘ Here is your 
note, which the spirits brought out of the Bank safe into the presenee of all 
the assembled eircle.” T fear, however, that the spirits will continue to select 
their own tests, instead of those which would satisfy other people. 

Let us, however, now pass on to eonsider those statements which, however 
dificult of eredenee, are not absolutely impossible in the nature of things, 
and inquire how far, if we grant the facts for argument's sake, we are bound 
to aeeept the spiritistic theory also. No doubt that theory, in some form or 
other, is as old as man himself. But, as regards modern Spiritism, I think it 
is not diftieult to aecount for its origin thus. The earliest manifestations were 
put down by most persons tofraud. But in eases where fraud either eould 
not be ostablished, or was not admitted by believers, what other agency 
remained? No natural agency being apparent, the supernatural suggested 
itself, and was eagerly aeeepted by minds disposed to receive it. There was 
the more reason for this, in that the seepties could produee no argument 
against it, except a blank denial of the facts, which the others refused to accept 
against the evidence of their own senses. In maintaining the notion of 
supernatural eauses for unexplained phenomena, they did but follow the 
example of human nature everywhere. In countries devoid of astronomical 
knowledge, eclipses are attributed to the action of evil spirits, and in those 
where the operations of suggestion and personality are not understood, raps and 
automatie writing are similarly accounted for. Then the notion of spiritual 
ageney, onee started, tended to work itself out as a suggestion in future eases, 
and subsequent experimenters could not exelude the consciousness of this 
hypothesis, whether they fully aceepted it or not. From this point of view 


*Why “seed ” pearls? Why not as easily ‘‘ropes of pearls,” à la Lothair? Are 


we to understand that denizens of the spirit world are hampered by the laws of 
supply and demand ? 
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the open mind, so desirable in all other investigations, is not here an unmixed 
advantage. The passive personality, equally with the active, conscious one, 
naturally takes the line of least resistance, and iu the absence of any definito 
guidance will fall back upon Spiritism as the most rough and ready line to take, 
and haying taken the part, will act up to it with all the astonishing aptitude 
and vraisemblance which it shows in other rôles under appropriate suggestion. 
The absence, therefore, of any original prepossessions in favour of Spiritism 
was no protection for Mr. Moses in default of some definite theory of another 
kind which could act suggestively in its own direction. Had he finnly 
told ** Imperator," or ** Mentor,” or whatever ridiculous name the ‘‘ spirit” 
assumed, that its real name was Jenny Jones and that she was a milkmaid, 
it is permissible to suppose that the suggestion would have been acted on, 
and that instead of the dreary records of pretentious, commonplace, and 
heterodox theology which are found iu Spirit Teachings, we should have had 
more interesting and certainly more enlivening discussions on curds and whey. 

Apart from the causes I have suggested above as having given rise to 
the spiritist theory, it is remarkable that the many obvious indications 
of an originating source within the medium’s own organism for the 
phenomena we are considering should have been overlooked. Tt would 
be more correct, however, to say that they have been deliberately rejected. 
Thus, we read in the Bwperiences (page 249) that ** the phenomena were at 
their hest when he ”—i.e., Moses—“ was in his best health, and declined or 
disappeared altogether when he was ill.” “The utterances of other controls 
for the most part reflect Mr. Moses’ own opinions on other mediums ” (page 
955). ‘Illness of one of the sitters will cause the scent to be coarse and 
pungent” (page 271). A “harmonious condition " is described as being one 
in which “the physique is in most perfect order” (page 274). ‘The experi- 
ments made were attended with very great subsequent prostration” (page 
276), “ Several attempts were made to elicit actual melody at various times, 
but the medium not being of a musical turn of mind, this attempt invariably 
failed ” (page 282. The italics are mine). There are other similar passages, and 
the state of the barometer is also frequently alluded to. Of course, Spiritists 
account for theso symptoms in their own way, but the facts are none the less 
significant. Hints of the influence of suggestion and mental expectancy are 
also to be found in such passages as “round the table three persons sitting 
with a hush of expectation and faces (if they could have been seen) of awe- 
stricken earnestness” (page 290). Mr. Myers thinks that the general concor- 
dance of phenomena only proves that they are not alleged at random. With 
deference, it seems to me to prove something much more significant, viz., the 
influence of recorded experiences acting suggestively on other minds, Again, 
I think a point has been missed in connection with the great or historical 
names claimed by the alleged spirits. If we regard the communications as 
proceeding from the medium’s latent consciousness, it is easy to see why 
well-known names should turn up rather than such as he never heard of ; 
but otherwise it is difficult to understand why the Dicks, Toms and Harrys 
of those days should not have had as easy access to him as anyone else. 

Tt is time, however, to consider the facts vouched for as having happened 
at the sittings with Mr. Moses, or at least such of them as are not contrary to 
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axiomatic truth. I do not propose, however, to traverse the whole record of 
the ** physical phenomena,” which is spread over about 100 pages of the Pro- 
ceedings, and which consists almost entirely of antics and horseplay, which it 
would be an insult to the British schoolboy to call puerile, and which are un- 
worthy of a Jack Pudding at a country fair. Not that their value as evidence 
is directly affected by their intrinsic inanity, aslong as all that is claimed for 
them is the demonstration of some hitherto undetected or obscure natural 
force ; but when they are asserted to be the work of some high and mighty 
spiritual potentates, who adopt this method of bringing before inankind 
teachings of vast importance to his present and future welfare— teachings, 
moreover, which are to supersede as antiquated, forsooth, the fundamental 
truths common to all Christian bodies—the vigour with which one is inclined 
to repel such claims is lost in a sense of their overpowering absurdity. 
Playing football with the hassocks (page 262), blowing penny whistles (page 
316), squirting scent in the faces and eyes of the circle, thumping and banging 
the furniture in a way that seemed alarming and was certainly unmannerly 
—these are a sample of the harlequinade which, according to Mr. Myers, had 
for its ‘‘avowed object the promulgation through Mr. Moses of certain 
religious and philosophical views.” I have heard of sermons in theatres, but 
not of their being delivered by the clown. Mr. Moses, by the way, speaks 
disparagingly of the witch of Endor and her “unholy incantations.” Why 
any more unholy than his own? They were at least as far removed from the 
infinite silliness of the latter as Hamlet is from Touchstone. And the contrast 
is worth enlarging on, because the story of the witch is such as we might expect 
to accompany anything so awful as the visit of a spirit from beyond the grave. 
The scene, the actors, the occasion, and the message were each worthy of the 
rest, and combine to produce a narrative of the most intense tragedy. No 
room for wonder is there that at the end of the awful message, culminating 
in the prophecy, ‘“ To-morrow shalt thou and thy sons be with me,” the 
unfortunate monarch '' fell straightway his full length upon the earth." Mr, 
Moses would have been better advised not to suggest the comparison. 

There is another class of evidence, however, which may appear more 
forcible than noises and smells; and that is, visible apparitions. I do not 
wish to depreciate the importance of visual evidence, which will rightly be 
deemed the strongest of any depending upon sensory impressions ; but it 
cannot be considered as conclusive in view of the undoubted fact that 
phantasms have been experimentally produced, not only in the presence of 
the medium, as in the experiences before us, but even at a distance. And 
this, too, in cases when the percipients were in no expectatiou of anything 
abnormal, and were unaware of the fact that the experiment was to be tried. * 

Lastly, there remains of evidential claims what will doubtless be relied 
upon above all—i.e., communications from alleged spirits of facts subsequently 
verified, although unknown to the medium at the time. Of course the 
first objection to these is, that they may have been latent inhis unconscious 


* See Journal S.P.R., Vol. III., p. 307, and Phantasms of the Living, Vol. L., 
pp. 99-110, It is greatly to be desired that in future cases these experiments should 
be varied by endeavouring to impress upon the percipient some other image than that 
of the agent himself. Cf. op, cit , p. 102, case of Lieut. N. 
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memory ; and this objection would in the nature of things be extremely 
hard to set aside. But Ido not rely upon it alone. Let it be granted that 
veridical information is imparted upon matters which the medium never 
previously heard of. Then I submit the following propositions :— 

lst. Everything which a disembodied spirit cam do (being, so to speak, 
only half a man), a living man with thc full powers of both mind and body 
can do a fortiori. Even if this proposition be denied, it is impossible to 
prove the converse, and probability, at least, is on my side. 

9nd. Every alleged fact is capable of verification or it is not. If it is 
not, then cadit questio; but if it is, the fact must be on record somewhere, 
either in documentary or printed shape, or in the mind of some living 
person. If so recorded, it is impossible to show that it has not been 
elairvoyantly or telepathically perceived. 

I have thus endeavoured to deal with the various classes of facts vouched 
for in the account before us. With classes only ; for to have criticised each 
case singly would have required a paper of the same portentous length as 
the Experiences themselves. But I am unaware of any alleged fact 
which does not fall within one or other of these classes. To sum up: T 
wish to reject as impossible and unthinkable the claim that matter can 
pass through matter. This claim goes utterly beyond what we are 
accustomed to call “the supernormal,” because it involves contradictions 
of axiomatic, mathematical truth, and if I thought I saw such a thing happen 
with my own eyes, I should refuse to believe it all the same.* With regard 
to the remainder of the testimony, I have urged that, while there is nothing 
irreconcilable with the facts being treated as manifestations of suggestion, 
telepathy, or telekinesis, (although admittedly of an extreme and 
remarkable type), there is much, on the other hand, to point to their having 
their origin and development within the organism of the medium. It will 
be surprising, however, if many other readers do not take the shorter way 
of disbelieving the records altogether. 

The last head of my subject is concerned with the ‘‘ teachings " which 
it was the declared object of the phenomena to enforce. AS a mere 
point of evidence it is impossible to disregard these. For when extra- 
ordinary facts are alleged to have for their purpose the support of certain 
dogmas, it is distinctly germane to the question to inquire whether the 
dogmas are of such a nature, either as regards their importance, their novelty, 
or their moral value, as to justify and account for their introduction in 


* Mr. Myers speaks of a “ power of dis-aggregatiug matter and re-aggregating it” ; 
but I fail to see how dis-aggregated matter could pass through a brick wall any more 
than matterin the mass. Other writers, more definitely, but with less caution, have 
called the process ** dematerialisation.” Itis sufficient to point out that dematerialised 
matter is a coutradiction in terms. These writers, however, remind one of a 
certain Volunteer colonel, in the early days of the movement, who was 
more conversant with double-entry than with double columns, and who, 
wishing to manceuvre his regiment out of a ficld through an ordinary gateway, could 
find no better command for the purpose than +‘ Fall out for five minutes and fall in 
again on the other side of the gate”! Something analogous to this, I suppose, is what 
happens to matter in its passage throngh matter. It is really impossible to treat such 
ideas seriously, 
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such a startling fashion. The two sides of the question thus toa certain 
extent react on one another. The startling facts are out of harmony with 
the banality of the dogmas based upon them, and the serious teaching is 
discredited by the grotesque phenomena. In the one case the mountain 
brings forth a mouse; in the other, the mouse is made to bear the weight 
of the mountain. For of the religious seriousness of the Teachings there 
can be no question, whatever may be thought of their intellectual calibre. 
This is not the place to discuss theological questions ; but as the Teachings 
are concerned ahnost wholly with theology, and the conduct of man in refer- 
ence thereto, itis impossible, i dealing with them, to avoid tho subject. 
And since, without the supernatural origin which they claim, they would 
be obviously unworthy of attention, we must be content to regard them, for 
the nonce, as possessing it, in order to see where such teachings are likely 
to lead those who follow them. It will be seen, then, by anyone who has 
the patience to examine the work, that it shows a gradual advance froin 
gently insinuated scepticism of a rationalistic order to open and blatant 
denial of the cardinal truths of Christianity. As the spirits themselves are 
made to say, ‘f we have loosened the ropes one by one gradually and gently,” 
until at length they could venture to deny the Divinity of Christ, 
the vicarious Atonement, and the authority of Holy Scripture, and to pour 
contempt upon its authors, from Moses to Paul. No wonder that these 
same Scriptures contain express warnings against ‘‘ giving heed to seducing 
spirits and doctrines of demons,” or that they denounce, in scathing language, 
all attempts to have communications with them.* Let there be no mistake, 
then, on this point—that those who follow such teachings as these can no 
longer profess Christianity, or consider themselves Christians in any valid 
sense, I have before remarked on the unhappy facility with which Mr, 
Moses suftercd himself to be driven from his orthodox moorings. Not that 
he did not meet the ‘‘ teachings " with arguments that will seem, I think, 
cogent and logical to most minds. But he scems to have surrendered, not 
to superior reasoning, but to simple dogmatic assertions whose only weight 
was in the source from which they claimed, and he believed them, to come. 
On this ground alone, Mr. Moses appears to have accepted a mass of 
sermonising dogma, and of shallow infidelity, such as used to be thought 
wood enough for shopboys and loafers on Sunday afternoons at Clerkenwell 
Green. 

The subjectis not worth pursuing further. It is more satisfactory to note 
that no very noticeable result has followed the introduction of this new revela- 
tion which was to supersede and eclipse the ancient faith. Christianity, which 
survived the persecutions of Rome and the assaults of Voltaire, has not 
succumbed to Mr. Moses and ‘‘ Imperator.” Nor, it may be safely said, will 


“Tf ever there was “a woman that hath a familiar spirit," Mrs. Piper, with her 
Doctor Phinuit, is one. If Mr. Moses and others like him are not * consulters with 
spirits " and ** necromancers," there is no meaning in words. 'That is, of course, on 
the supposition that the powers they profess are real, and are due to spirits from 
beyond the grave. Yet itis of such that the Bible says: “ Whosoever doeth these 
things is an abomination unto the Lord.”—Deut, xviii. 12. See also Gal. i, 8, 9, 
Words could hardly be stronger. 
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such agencies be more successful in the future thanin the past. Jesus I know, 
and Paul I know ; but who are these? The faith that has inspired apostles, 
sustained martyrs, and animated heroes, that has produced in the present 
century (to go no further back) characters who will remain as a light in the 
world for generations to come, is not to be set aside at the bidding 
of “spirits ” that squeak and gibber in the drawing-room of a respectable 
clergyman, and * confirm their word with signs following "—to wit, tinkling 
handbells, penny whistles, and tables that stand on one leg. 
Tuoxas BARKWORTH. 


ITALIAN TRANSLATION WANTED. 


If any Member or Associate is willing, in the interests of the 
Society, to undertake the translation of some Italian manuscript, the 
Editor will be very glad if he or she will communicate with him. 


CATALOGUE OF UNPRINTED CASES. 
(Continued from the December J OURNAL.) 


Further information improving the evidence in any of these cases 
will be gratefully received. 


BL171. AdPn Visual.—Mr. J. R. 8. when a boy saw an old school- 
fellow, B. M., standing in his bedroom. They had agreed some years 
previously that whichever of them died first should appear to the other. 
The apparition was seen hy gaslight. B. M. died at the time, Mr. S. not 
knowing that he was ill. Date about 1880 ; recorded in 1889, 

B L 172. Repeated apparitions of the same person.—Mr. G. A. K. is 
seen twice by his wife—on both occasions out of doors in the evening, once 
‘a year ago,” and once since—(she has had other hallucinations of a similar 
kind); once by his mother-in-law in a rooni, in November, 1888 ; once by 
Mrs. B., 6 or 7 years ago; and once by another lady (no details given). 
Recorded March, 1889. 

BL173. Through American Branch.—(1) Dr. Adele Gleason, having 
arranged with Mrs. E. A. Conner that she should try to appear to her, 
makes many unsuccessful attempts. One evening Mrs. Conner has a 
momentary mind’s-eye vision of her (recognition doubtful) in a dress similar 
to one Miss Gleason was thinking of at the time. (2) Dr. Holbrook has 
impression of Miss G.’s presence, with some coincidence. (3) Miss G. is 
wakened by feeling of presence and finds that a certain nurse had been in 
difficulties and wishing for her help at the time. Dates about 1885. 
Recorded 1889. 

B L 174. Auditory.—Mrs. Seeley hears a voice saying the name of a 
friend of hers a short time before the friend in question calls on her un- 
expectedly. Date: November 10th, 1891. Recorded November 19th, 
1891. 

BL175. Dream. Through Lady Rayleigh.—Miss Bernard dreamt that 
a friend, Miss A. B., of whom she had not scen or heard anything for some 
time, wrote to her, giving a detailed account of her engagement to be 
married. She informed Miss A. B. of her dream, and learnt from her that 
almost all the details in it were correct. No one had known of the engage- 
ment, except Miss A. B.’s sister. The dream occurred ‘some years ago E 
recorded in December, 1890. 
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THE SUBLIMINAL CONSCIOUSNESS AT WORK DURING 
THE INFLUENCE OF AN ANZESTHETIC. 


LI 


(1) On November 3rd, 1893, a middle-aged woman was operated 
on for a bony tumour of the upper jaw. She was of course under an 
anesthetic. When she awoke, after completion of the operation, she 
said she had no recollection whatever of what had occurred. When I 
called on her on November 7th, she said she had had severe neuralgia 
during the night in the situation of the operation. During the con- 
tinuance of this pain, and while half awake and half asleep, she 
thought she could follow each step of the operation of November 3rd. 
She described the cutting and slipping of the steel chisel, the blows of 
the mallet, and scraping back of the gum—in fact, it seemed to her 
that she underwent the whole operation again. 

(2) A lady to whom T told the above said she once took “ gas " for 
a tooth extraction, This was quite successful, for she “ felt nothing.” 
But on an occasion subsequent to this she had a return of toothache— 
some time in the night. She declared that she could then feel all the 
symptoms of becoming unconscious while inhaling the gas; then came 
the digging of the forceps to get a grip on the tooth, the wrench, and 
awful pain—every detail was “felt” now, although her waking 
consciousness had been quite unaware of any pain during the actual 
extraction. 

(3) I have many times noted that people while anæsthetised, who 
do not feel pain in the ordinary sense, and who on coming to themselves 
declare that they did feel no pain during the operation, have struggled, 
groaned, spoken, or given some other evidence that some stratum of 
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their eonsciousness was awake during the anesthesia, and was being 
impressed by the pain of the operation. 

The above appears to show that the subliminal eonsciousness does 
take note of what is going on, while the work-a-day self is oblivious to 
all external stimuli when under the influence of an anesthetic ; and 
that the memory of this subliminal self may be brought to the surfaee by 
some appropriate stimulus, such as the neuralgia, which, we may note, 
occurred between sleeping and waking—that is, at a time when the 
subliminal is more aetive than the supraliminal stratum of our con- 
eious personality. 

Analogous to the foregoing is the fact familiar in hypnotism, 
where it is often possible to recal a memory in the subject after awaken- 
ing of what has been done and said during his hypnosis. 


Note to Case I.—The patient did not see the operator's instruments 
at all, nor was she told after the operation how it was done, but 
merely that the tumour had been cut away entirely and successfully. 
No one was present at the operation except the patient, operator, and 
myself. The operation was described by the patient as aecurately as à 
non-medical person was likely to do. It may be thought that she was 
enabled to describe the operation by her vivid imagination ; but under 
the cireumstances I should regard this “ vivid imagination" as only 
another name for her subliminal memory. 

With regard to Case IL, as I was not present during the extraction 
of the teeth, I know none of the details. 

Tn each of these two cases I was of eourse careful not to suggest to 
the patient the details of the operation—such as “ Did you feel this or 
that?” I merely asked them twice over to tell me what they felt. 
Both the patients were thoroughly under the influence of the 
anwsthetic-—chloroform in the first easc, and nitrous oxide gas in 


the secoud. 
C. Trroport GREEN, 


M.R.CS., L.R.C.P. London. 


CASES RECEIVED BY THE LITERARY COMMITTEE. 

Le Dream. 

From Mr. John B. Haggard, H.B.M. Consul, Trieste, Austria. 

November 8th, 1898. 

On January 1st, 1886, Iwas appointed Her Majesty’s Consul for Mada- 
gascar, to reside at Tamatave, the town at that time being in a disturbed 
state and occupied by the French. 

My wife was anxious to accompany me, but, as she was expecting her 
confinement, it was decided she should go to the French Island of Réunion 


P 
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(Bourbon) for the event, and until a residenee could be prepared in Tamatave, 
fit for a woman to live in. Consequently, at about the same time, she sailed 
from England for Réunion, and I sailed for Tamatave, where I was fortunate 
enough to secure a nussionary’s house as a temporary Consulate. 

Upon December 12th, 1886, my wife was confined at Hellbourg (in the 
commune of Salazie), in Réunion, but I heard nothing of the birth in Mada- 
gascar for over 4 month afterwards. 

I spent my Christmas Day alone at Tamatave, but on the night of 
Christmas Eve (December 24th, 1886) I dreamt a dream respecting my wife 
and then woke up. On the following morning (Christmas Day), in a letter to 
my wife at Réunion, I wrote a correct account of this dream. By the way, 
Réunion is about 600 miles from Tamatave. 

What I dreamt proved afterwards, to my great surprise, to be correet in 
every particular. It must be borne in mind, however, that at that time I 
knew nothingof the birth of my ehild having taken place—indeed, I was not 
eertain as to when the event was expeoted. 

I dreamt that I received several letters from Her Majesty's Consul in 
Réunion urging me to comeover at onee to see my wife,who was dangerously 
ill ; that I went, and was ushered up some stairs to her by the Consul's 
wife, when I found my wife very ill indeed in bed. 

I then awoke, and, as I have already said, the following morning wrote, 
half jokingly and merely for something to say, the whole matter to my wife, 
never thinking for a moment there was likely to be any truth in the 
dream. 

A few weeks later, however, I did receive several letters from the Consul 
at Réunion, all arriving almost together, though sent to Tamatave by various 
vessels (sailing and steam), begging mc to come over at once, as my wife had 
been taken dangerously ill on the night of December 24th, with complica- 
tions after childbirth. I sailed by the first vessel, and I am happy to say found 
my wife recovered ; but it is singular that the room in which she had lain 
was at the top of the stairs I had seen in my dream, and the position of the 
bed was the same. Further, liers was the only house in the whole of Salazie 
that had any stairs at all—every other house there being (as is the custom in 
those parts) built on one floor. The wife of the Consul at Réunion had 
most kindly attended my wife in her illness on this particular night— 
December 24th, 1886. 

T regret to say that the letter I wrote to my wife from Tamatave on 
December 25th is lost. It has either been torn up, or aceidentally destroyed 
in the hurricane that wrecked the new Consulate in 1888 ; but my wife can 
corroborate this statement. 

Joun E. HAGGARD, 
H.M. Consul. 

Mrs. Haggard writes :— 

On December 12th, 1886, my eldest child was born at Hell- Bourg, in the 
Commune of Salazie, Island of Réunion. My husband was then Consul for 
Madagascar, residing at Tamatave. He had been over to Réunion to see me 
about à month previously, when I was staying with the English Consul for 
the Island and his wife; but he had never seen the house whieh T subse- 
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quently rented for myself during my confinement. After that event I was 
quite well till December 24th, when I was taken suddenly ill. The Consul 
wrote news of me to my husband, but I did not at the time know what ho 
said. 

The French were just then evacuating Tamatave, which, owing to the 
confusion of transports coming and going, greatly added to the usual dislo- 
cation of the mails between Tamatave and Réunion. About a month, how- 
ever, after my illness, when I was recovering, I received—after a long 
interval of silence—a letter from my husband, dated December 25th, telling 
me that he had not up till then heard of the birth of my child, but had had 
a strange and vivid dream about me. On December 24th he invited two or 
three British subjects to dinner, which ended quite early, he going to bed 
about ten. He then dreamed that I had had a son (it was really a 
daughter), and that I had been quite well until that partioular evening, 
when I was suddenly taken ill. Thus far he dreamed that his information 
was derived from a letter from the Consul in Réunion, He then further 
dreamed that he came over to see me, and was takon to my house by tho 
Consul’s wife, who showed him the way upstairs to my room, whero he found 
me better, and here the dream ended. 

The strangest part of the matter-—setting aside the exact ecincidence of 
dates with events, even the hour being the same—was the fact of the stairs 
in my house. Like most places subject to landslips and earthquakes, Hell- 
Bourg consisted entirely of one-floored buildings. With the exception of 
the hospital, I believe my house was the only ene in the village with a 
staircase in it; and when he had last seen me my husband did not know I 
was going to take a house at all, my plan then being to go down to the coast 
for my confinement. He had, however, been informed by letter that I 
intended to take a house and remain, but the house itself he did not know. 


AGxEs M. HAGGARD, 
British Consulate, Trieste, November 9th, 1893. 


L. Impression. 
From Mrs. Walker, 319, Hagley-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
The account was enclosed in a letter dated November 15th, 1893, 
bat Mrs. Walker tells us that it was written some time earlier. 


On September 10th, 1892, I was walking by myself along a road near our 
home, hastening to join my husband, to look over a new house which we 
thought might suit us. My mind was completely absorbed in mental 
measurements and arrangement of rooms—weighing questions of rent, 
expenses, and sleeping accommodation, &e., &e., so that I scarcely noticed 
anything by the way. Suddenly the whole train of thought vanished from 
my mind, and was replaced by a mental picture of a little boy about 12, 
whom formerly I used occasionally to notice about in our parish at various 
mectings, but whom I [had] not seen for more than a year, and certainly (as 
far as I could remember) had never thought of, or inquired about, since. I 
did not know him well, but had merely spoken to him once or twice, as one 
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amongst hundreds of our school children, though he had so far impressed me 
that Ishould have described him as a rather original little fellow, and better 
educated than most. 

However, busy and preoccupied as I was that morning, Joey Fisher 
suddenly, withont the slightest cause or outside suggestion, obtruded himself 
upon my mind, so that I began to wonder what had become of the lad, as I 
had neither seen nor heard anything of him for about a year. His face 
seemed to rise up before me, and the thought of him occupied my mind for 
a minute or two. I was then passing along a road separated by a high hedgo 
from the Rotton Park Reservoir, and can remember the very place where I 
began to think of the boy, and where, on coming in sight of the turn in the 
road that led to the new house, my thoughts seemed to jump back to the 
absorbing subject of interest with regard to the decision we had to make at 
once about the house. I thought no more about it until, early in the even- 
ing, a parcel containing a large pike was brought in to me from Joey 
Fisher. I was still more surprised when, coming back from a parish 
meeting later the same evening, I happened to meet the boy in the street, 
and learned that he had caught the pike himself that day in our Reservoir, 
and had been standing fishing down below the road at the exact time I had 
passed (but quite out of sight of the road). I asked, ** What made him think 
of sending it tome?” He replied, * I don't know ; it seemed to come into 
my mind all at once, ‘I wonder if Mrs. Walker would like this fish?’ So I 
asked at home if I might take it you, and went up with it in the evening.” 

Afterwards I thought it, at any rate, such a curious coincidence that I 
asked the boy to write it down, which he did, and I enclose his short 
account, 

I may add that I had never imagined in any way cither that he could fish 
or would be likely to be at the Reservoir. In fact, the boy had scarcely ever 
entered into my consciousness, until he suddenly that morning seemed 
to spring up before my mental vision, displacing an absorbing train of 
thought, just when, unknown to each other, we were very near together. 

Jessin E. WALKER. 

P. S.—You will notice, the boy did not, apparently, think of sending the 
fish to me until he returned to the same spot in the afternoon ; so, although 
he had come into my mind when passing (unseen) in the morning, it was not 
for some hours later that I seem to have occurred to him. 


Lhe account enclosed by Mrs. Fisher is as follows :— 


I was fishing for pike at the Reservoir, Edgbaston,on Saturday, September 
10th. I caught one in the morning and before going home to dinner I threw 
in several lines, and when I returned in the afternoon I stood for a time on 
the feeder bridge, watching the smaller fish, when I noticed an unusual flutter 
in the water just about the spot where in the morning I had put in the lines ; 
I got my drag and was very surprised to find J had caught another pike. I 
was very pleased and wondered what I should do with it, and suddenly L 
thought, how would Mrs. Walker like it. When 1 got home my sister made it 
into a parcel and I took it to Mrs, Walker in the evening ; the same night 
I happened to meet Mrs. Walker in the Crescent ; she said she was very 
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pleased with it and thanked me [and said] how singular it was that at the 
very time I was thinking what to do with the pike, she was the other side of 
the Reservoir thinking of me, and wondering where I was, as she had not 
seen me for so long. 
J. A. FISHER. 
Berea, Gillott-road. 
March 18th, 1893. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


[The Editor is not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. | 


T have received a considerable number of communications in reply 
to Mr. Barkworth’s letter published in the last number of the 
Journal, and headed—by Mr. Barkworth— * Spiritistic Horseplay.” 
Τ have not been able to print in their entirety more than three of 
these communications ; because it seems to me generally undesirable 
that the replies to a single letter, however interesting and important, 
should occupy a very much larger portion of our necessarily limited 
space than the original letter occupied. But there is one letter which 
I have not inserted to which I feel some reply to be due from myself 
rather than from Mr. Barkworth ; as the writer asks, in some indigna- 
tion, “why” Mr, Barkworth’s “letter has been inserted. Is the Society 
for Psychical Research a scientific body formed for the purpose of in- 
vestigating psychical subjects, or is it a religious body, pledged to 
uphold” certain dogmas? . . . “Of course any person belonging 
to the Society is at perfect liberty to hold what religious views he 
pleases. Imaintain, however, that he should not be at liberty to bring 
them forward ”—in the Journal of the S.P.R.—“ as an argument for 
the truth or falschood of any matter under discussion." I have quoted 
this protest, because I think that there is some justifieation for it, so 
far as it is directed against myself rather than Mr. Barkworth. I 
think that the arguments put forward by Mr. Barkworth in his 
remarks on “ Spirit Teachings ” are such as it was quite legitimate to 
present for the consideration of those members of our Society who are 
orthodox. Christians : although I agree with more than one of my 
correspondents in thinking that his own position is open to attack 
from an orthodox standpoint. But, on consideration, I admit that, 
considering the undenominational basis of our Society and its avowed 
aims, the theological controversy to which such remarks as Mr. Bark- 
worth’s inevitably lead should be rigidly exeluded from the eolumns of 


this Journal: and I hope to maintain such an exelusion in future. 
Ep. 
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A REPLY TO MR. BARKWORTH. 
To the Editor of the JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY ror PSYCHICAL RESEARCIT. 

Sır, —It is satisfactory that Mr. Darkworth should so energetically voice 
the probably wide-spread fecling against the phenomena said to have occurred 
in the presence of Mr. Stainton Moses. Iam a little surprised at the eon- 
tempt he is able to pour on the contents of the “< automatic writings,” since, 
perhaps because I know nothing of Theology, I myself thought them rather 
unexpectedly interesting ; certainly more interesting than à ** diseussion upon 
curds and whey,” which Mr. Barkworth would prefer in their stead. Iam 
aware, however, that it is useless to argue concerning matters of taste, and I 
am fully disposed to admit the probability of Mr. Barkworth's contention 
that if Mr. Moses hadadopted the procedure of ridiculing the communications, 
and had persisted in attributing them to a milkmaid, Miss Jones, then very 
likely the writings would soon have attained the desired level. 

This, however, might be expected on any hypothesis, and would therefore 
prove nothing ; moreover, I am rather glad that Mr. Moses did not adopt 
this dogmatie procedure, because it would have boen unscientific, and, 
therefore, I venture to think, in this connection unwise. 

An investigator who assumes to dictate to his phenomena is in rather a 
curious position ; it might even be said that he was analogous to a person, 
sceptical as to, say, the Atlantic Telegraph, who, being taken to Valentia and 
shown a spot of light dancing aimlessly about, should at once frame the 
hypotheses—(«) that the spot only danced because the attendant shook it 
(b) that the communications from the ocean, if real, were of the most trivial 
and contemptible order (which in this case would indecd be painfully true) ; 
and on then being shown a cable leading to the sea, were peremptorily to 
decline to investigate further unless permitted to chop the cable with a 
hatchet as a preliminary step. 

Mr. Moses, however, did none of these things, but allowed himself to be the 
almost passive recipient of whatever phenomena might either objectively or 
subjectively occur. For this passivity the S. P. R. should be grateful to him ; 
but further than that I do not presume to question the dicta of Mr. 
Barkworth concerning the theological and other high matters criticised by 
him. 

The only points upon which I feel at liberty authoritatively to disagree 
with Mr. Barkworth are where in the course of his remarks he touches 
occasionally upon ordinary physics. He says that it is less than sane to 
countenance the possibility of such contradictions of the laws of nature and 
of thought as the following :— 

(1.) That the less ean contain the greater. 

(2.) That two bodies can occupy the same space at the same time. 

(3.) That matter can pass through matter. 

Τ am not quite sure what he refers to as a pretended instance of the less 
containing the greater, nor what he quite definitely means by its strenuous 
denial In a sense it may be said that a great volume of gas is con- 
densed in a few grains of gunpowder, and that until after the explosion the 
less contained the greater. 

These glib phrases are unsafe weapons to use as arguments against asserted 
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facts. Either the asserted occurrence is a fact or it is not; the mere 
opposition of a phrase is ineffective. 

A somewhat similar objection applies to the statement that two bodies 
cannot oceupy the same space. The familiar instance of sugar dissolving 
in tea may be cited in opposition to the phrase, and the precise occurrence 
which Mr. Barkworth wishes to discountenance by the so-called axiom 
inust be separately treated and judged on its merits ; it eannot be denied on 
the ground of vague and popular generalities. 

Thirdly, what Mr. Barkworth regards as specially important, “ matter 
eannot pass through matter" : evidenee is superfluous and irrelevant, “the 
thing is impossible, and there is an end of it.” 

Now, whether it be surprising or not, it is nevertheless a fact that gases 
can permeate solid matter, for instance, a slab of hot iron ; they ean enter at 
one face and exude from the other, in large quantity aud at a considerable 
pace. Andin the processes of osmosis it is familiar to chemists that some 
kinds of matter readily penctrate animal membranes, while other kinds do 
not. Even the common process of filtering may be regarded as a passage of 
mattcr through matter. 

I presume, therefore, that what Mr. Barkworth intends to assert is that 
solids do not pass through solids. Even that is of doubtful generality, for 
a metal wire can pass through a solid block of iee leaving the ice just as intact 
as it was before. And in general, before such a statement can have any useful 
meaning, we must define what we mean by “solid,” and what we mean by 
*throngh." As before, Mr. Barkworth is attempting to eneounter à 
possible faet with a well-sounding phrase ; and the contest is unequal. 

It is no doubt eontrary to the aceepted faets of physics that a solid 
work of art, such as, say, a crucifix of blue enamel, should be passed 
through the walls of a permanently elosed box without detriment, and I am 
not yet aware of proof that such an event has happened, otherwise than 
as it “happens” on eonjurers’ platforms ; but new properties of matter are 
always interesting, if they ean be well substantiated, and what the ultimately 
possible power of the human mind over matter may be, we eannot pretend 
to know execpt on experimental evidenee. 

The atoms of a solid are very far from being in contact, and dogmatic 
assertions as toimpossibility of percolation are rash. Besides, even if known 
inoleeular forces rendered it unlikely, the issue is not finally decided. Experi- 
mental evidence has given us a knowledge of three dimensions : it may con- 
ceivably furnish us with some indieations of four. The assertion that if sueh a 
thing as a erueifix were amenable to mental or spiritual influence, therefore 
muel more important and interesting forms of matter, such as bank-notes, 
eould be equally well dealt with, does not strike me as foreible, beeause I can 
eonceive the evidence to be quite as bad for one class of objects as for the 
other. 

It is, however, very likely true (of this I am no judge) that ifa £1,000 bank- 
note could by any contrivance be thus passed through solid material, say, 
through the keyhole of a bank, the faet would create a profound sensation 
aud be hailed by every newspaper as erucial and eonelusive ; but I would 
suggest that the glamour attaching to sacred possessions such as these might 
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have an undue influence and might even succeed in convincing the publie 
mird prematurely or even falsely ; it would be wiser to maintain that the mere 
fact of the sacredness of an object ought not to be allowed to dispense with 
the need for evidence concerning it quite as rigorous as would be desirable 
for objects of a more intrinsically worthless kind. 

Similarly, when seed-pearls or playing cards are said to be produced 
de novo, the complaint that they are not a more full-grown and valuable 
varicty does not strike me as a forcible destructive argument. Tracing them 
to a previous existence in somebody's pocket or carpet bag would be a much 
morc deadly form of retort. 

And the assertion that to suppose they can have been evolved out of the 
“Ewigkcit” is contrary to another ‘axiomatic law,” or well-sounding 
phrase—viz., Ec nihilo nihil fit,” tends rather to prove too much; because, if 
true, it would be fatal to the existence of such pearls under any conditions 
whatever. 

The unfortunate character of Mr. Barkwovth’s physical objections deters 
me, I confess, from attaching as much weight as I should like to his theo- 
logical arguments and his evident intuitions as to how these things really 
would oceur if they were genuine, 

My scepticism with regard to these reported occurrences would lead me 
to sift the evidence for them very closely and critically if ever they occur 
within my ken. They have not, as yet, but if ever they do I trust it will not 
oceur to me to brandish shorthand dogmatic statements as to what is and is 
not possible, and refuse to listen to evidence for things, however unusual, 
which I have no sound à priori right to deny. 

Mr. Barkworth’s expressions of opinion will, I feel sure, be shared and 
sympathised with by a multitude of estimable persons— some of whom 1 
know aud highly regard—and, as I said at the beginning, I am glad he is 
giving utterance to these highly natural and emotional objections. I reply 
to him only because, intermixed with higher criticism, he has stumbled over 
a few physical platitudes in a manner which to the average man may sound 
very commonsensible, but toa physicist is not satisfactory. 

I hope that the opposition to these strange assertions will yet take a more 
rigorous and formidable shape, so that both sides of the case may be fairly 
put before us before any even temporary decision is expected. 

OLIVER J. LODGE. 


Another correspondent, Mr. Westlake, travels over somewhat the 
same ground as Professor Lodge. I am unable to insert his letter in 
full, but give sume extracts from it. 

- Can it be necessary to repeat that the S. P. R. in printing Mr. Moses’ 
Experiences is in no sense committed to, or to be understood as supporting, 
his interpretation of them? From its outset the Society has published 
experiences from persons holding every shade of philosophical and religious 
opinion, the pertinent expression of which has always been allowed both as 
a matter of courtesy aud as lending a personal interest, but which is uo 


concern of the Society, whose sphere is limited to the consideration of the 
alleged facts. . . . 
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I would protest against Mr. Barkworth’s use of the word ‘“‘ impossible,” 
which should be restricted to logic and mathematics. In physics it is inad- 
missible, in any other than a colloquial sense, since it assumes a complete grasp 
of the particular problem, that is, of the whole of nature. We can only speak 
of ** improbability," the degree of which varies for every person according to 
his experience and knowledge of natural laws. 

1 also submit that it is inadmissible to make ** thinkableness " a criterion 
of fact, since this is to limit nature to our powers of imagination. Can, for 
example, Mr. Barkworth, or anyone else, form the slightest idea of the means 
by which the influence of gravity is propagated, and with a velocity, as 
Laplace has shown, at least fifty million times greater than that of light? 
No hypothesis has yet been elaborated by physicists which is consonant even 
with the conservation of energy. . . . 


Coming now to Mr. Barkworth’s instances, it is, he says, ‘‘ contradictory 
to the axiomatic laws of nature and of thought that two bodies can occupy 
the same space at the same time.” Against this may be set the following of 
Clerk Maxwell :—‘‘ That two bodies cannot co-exist in the same place is a 
vulgar opinion deduced from our experience of the behaviour of bodies of 
sensible size, but we have no experimental evidence that two atoms may not 
sometimes coincide. In water, for instance, we have no experimental 
evidence that the molecule of oxygen is not in the very same place with the 
two molecules of hydrogen." (Enc. Brit., article ** Atom.”) 

The ‘passage of matter through matter,” so far from being impossible, 
occurs habitually in all the states of matter, excepting in the particular case 
of a solid passing through a solid. The non-occurrence of the latter rests 
simply on experience. And as it is quite legitimate to assume, as is done 
by physicists in the case of Le Sage’s theory, that the atoms of solids may be 
as relatively remote as are the planets of the solar system, the problem of 
passing one system through another without permanently distorting either, 
ie., without a rupture of elasticity, is not prima facie unthinkable. . . . 

Such an improbable hypothesis, however, as the passage of ono solid 
through another seems quite uncalled for by the bulk of the alleged 
phenomena. . . . The same power which transports the objects could, 
for anything we know, as readily introduce them by unfastening a window 
or a door. . . . 

Respecting Mr. Barkworth's proposition that a living man can probably 
do everything that a disembodied spirit can, it seems to me that we do not 
know enough to say on which side probability inclines, and that therefore the 
ago-long belief in the extended powers of disembodied spirit is quite as likely 
to be true as any other. . . . 

As to his second proposition, the possible proofs of post-mortem survival 
are not necessarily confined to the verification of persistent memories ; per- 
sistence of mental faculties may be even more valuable. The alleged Sir 
Roger Tichborne was expected to show some knowledge of French, and the 
same would be looked for from the deceased Sir Roger. With accomplished 
decedents a high degree of probability might conceivably be reached, which 
in some special cases might almost amount to demonstration. Let us 
suppose a control purporting to be Dolly Pentraeth or some such Cornish- 
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speaking person, the last of whom died a century ago, and that a conversa- 
tion is carried on, consisting of questions to which the control replies in the 
alleged language, interpreting herself in English, aud that the stenographed 
record proves to be genuine Cornish. The alternatives are either a Cornish- 
speaking decedent or some incarnate who has learnt subliminally to speak 
Cornish from its recorded fragments. The latter, with all respect to the 
unconscious self, we might think improbable. The stenographed record might 
even decide the point by internal evidence, by either coinciding with the 
limits of the literary records or by passing beyond them with probability iu 
the sense of agreeing with Celtic roots. I suggest the case in some detail 
because communications in dead unstudied languages have been alleged, 
and if sought for by spiritists up and down in the world might result iu 
fairly crucial instances. . . . 

As to the desirability of the S. P. R. publishing these things the following 
remarks of De Morgan’s are applicable :—' I have said that the deluded 
spirit-rappers are on the right track : they have the spirit and method of tho 
grand time when those paths were cut through the uncleared forest in which 
it is now the daily routine to walk. What was that spirit? It was the spirit 
of universal examination, wholly unchecked by the fear of being detected in 
the investigation of nonsense. Thus it was when the Royal Socicty was 
founded. . . . . . Matters are now entirely changed. The great 
scientific bodies are far too well established to risk themselves. The 
pasturers of flocks and herds and the hunters of wild beasts are two very 
different bodies, with very difterent policies." (From Matter to Spirit, 
p. 19.) Let our Society beware how it endeavours to be both at onec. Its 
inereasing growth, its very achievements, inevitably tend towards timid 
respectability. May it uever forget to which body it essentially belongs, 
nor shrink from the perils of the chase. 

E. WESTLAKE. 


MR. STAINTON MOSES AND MR. BARKWORTI. 


To the Editor of the JOURNAL or THE SOCIETY FOR PsycHIvaL RESEARCH. 

Sır, —The really interesting thing in the Strange Case of Mr. Stainton 
Moses is the questiou, ‘How do such stories come to be told?” From 
Mr. Barkworth's letter in the Journal (Feb., 1894) I do not succeed in 
gathering exactly what Mr. Barkworth’s opinion as to this question may be. 
(1) The wituesses allege that, in their belief, matter passed through matter. 
Mr. Barkworth replies : ** The thing is impossible, and there is an end of 1b 
It is also “ unthinkable.” Here be assertions. The process—assertion for 
assertion—-7s *thinkable" by me. I can “think” it with perfect facility, if 
by “thinking " it is meant the process of conceiving the event imaginatively. 
Not being acquainted, as De Morgan was not, with the Nature of Things, I 
do not know whether the passage of matter through matter is possible 
or not : nor, to be plain, does Mr. Barkworth. Holding his own 
views, he says that the evidence of people who aver that they 
have seen matter pass through matter has doubt cast on it by 
that very averment : and that persons so morally weak would be pre- 
disposed to hallucinations of other kinds. 
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I am asking, why are these stories told ? Mr. Barkworth seems to think 
they are told because Dr. and Mrs. and Mr. Charlton and Miss Speer, and 
Mr. Percival, did not keep “a firm hand on first principles,” as, e.g., that 
matter cannot pass through matter ; and again, were so morally weak as to 
be capable of accepting suggestions which ended in collective hallucinations. 
So far so good, if Mr. Barkworth really holds that collective hallucinations 
can be produced by ‘ suggestion,” or ‘ telepathy,” in a group of persons who 
have not, consciously, been hypnotised. Idon’t know if this is possible, 
but if it can be done, experimental instances should be exhibited. Till a 
well-selected assortment of collective hallucinations, produced by ‘‘ sugges- 
tion and telepathy,” exerted on people who have not consciously yielded 
to such influences, is brought forward, Mr  Darkworth's theory seems 
attenuated. Mr. Percival, Lam sure, knows as well as Mr. Barkworth that 
matter cannot pass through matter. The precise extent of his ‘moral 
weakuess" I am ποῦ prepared to discuss. Mr. Barkworth, apparently, 
holds that five or six people were feeble enough to be all collectively hallu- 
cinated by the same hallucinations, ef voilà pourquoi votre fille est muette. 
That is why the stories are told. 

‘It must be plain to the most excruciatingly feeble mind that Mr. Moses’ 
friends were not such fools as not to know that matter cannot pass through 
matter. But they had only a choice between a material and a moral miracle. 
Matter did so pass, or their friend, the Rev. Stainton Moses, was deliberately 
aud consciously swindliog them. 

Tam ready, nay, eager, to admit that an honourable man, if once he 
encourages a tendency to 'ítrances" aud “somnambulism,” may cheat un- 
wittingly. I am so convinced of this, that—interested as I am historically, 
and as a question of human nature end human evidence, in these stories —1l 
greatly wish that nobody would ever put himself or hersclf into theabnormal 
and unconscious, or semi-conscious, conditions of the séance. No good comes 
of it; here I quite agree with Mr. Barkworth. It is a practice contrary, not 
only to Holy Scripture, as he urges, but to good taste and moral prudence. 
Why some people become f*entranced" when they sit round a table one 
does not know. They do fall into this condition, however, and, in my 
opinion, it is a condition (when voluntarily sought for) unworthy of a wise 
man. “Lead us not into temptation” to forego our normal wits! I am 
not speaking of foregoing them under ansestheties for medical purposes, or 
for scientifically conducted hypnotic experiment, but at *' séances.” 

Returning from this moral digression, [ repeat that Mr. Moses’ friends 
had their choice between a material and a moral miracle. Things came 
through stone walls, or their friend deliberately swindled then. A man 
when in an unconscious or non-normally couscious state may swindle un- 
wittingly. But, cither matter came through matter, or Mr. Moses, 
consciously and deliberately, stuffed his pockets with enamel crosses, 
stones, scent-squirts, preparations of phosphorus, seed-pearls, and portable 
property generally, * the same with intent to decsive.” His friends pro- 
ferred the material to the moral miracle. This choice may show scientific, 
but scarcely “moral,” weakness on their part. Giving up, as undemonstrated, 
the hypothesis that Mr. Percival and Mr. Charlton Speer were so morally 
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weak as to bo easily capable of identical collective hallucinations, we must 
turn to a vera cause. People can be, and often are, beguilod by jugglery. 
Now, it is possible that Mr. Moses for many years deliberately cheated his 
friends. Scientifically speaking, we are driven to that conclusion, and that 
alono. The party was not all in the cheat: that would have been too dull 
a way of passing the evenings. They believed in what they saw. The 
hypothesis of collective, frequent, and identical hallucination does not rest 
on a vera ecusa. We do not know that such hallucinations can be produced 
in the circumstances: if they can, it is an interesting fact. Thus we must, if 
wo have a theory at all, suppose that Mr. Moses was a deliberate impostor. 

What was his motivo for ‘dressing up to frighten Byng’s aunt,” every 
night ? He got very little by it, not meney, not social success, not fame, 
only notice from a small sect of spiritualists. But man will cheat for the mero 
fuu of it; history is full of examples. But Mr. Barkworth, who does not say 
in a straightforward manner, ‘Moses was a swindler,” admits that he he- 
lievod, to some extent, in his own marvels. He was “driven back " by 
them into theological heresies and moral imbecilitics. If ne believed in 
his “influences,” could he be a cheat ? Yes, he could ; impostors can, and 
do, believe in their own supercheries. Not being statesmen, or mediums, 
wo find it difficult to understand this fact in human nature, but (I speak of 
what I know), it is a fact. 

I now give a fact which has escaped the acumen of Mr. Barkworth. 

In Proceedings, XXV., p. 349, Mr. Charlton Speer, in perfect good faith, 
tells the story which will be found in the place cited. Mr. Speer was sitting at 
a table, his hand on a piece of paper. Mr. Moses, sitting opposite, said that 
a vory bright column of light was behind Mr. Speer. Doubtless thal gentle- 
man looked round. Later, Mr. Moses saw a ‘spirit form,” whose features 
he did not recognise. After the séance, Mr. Speer found a message and a 
signature on the paper (obviously written hy Mr. Moscs, some will say). 
The name ‘was that of a distinguished musician who died in the early 
part of the present century." Mr. Spcer did not show Mr. Moses the writing, 
but asked him if he could recognise the * spirit" in a set of photographs 
of friends and '' celebrities." Mr. Moses spotted the photograph of the dead 
composer who had written the message. Mr. Speer regards this as ‘‘a very 
fair proof of spirit identity." Now sec p. 326. There ** Grocyn " said that 
Mendelssohn **would make Charlie" (Mr. Speer) ‘‘a great musician." 
Grocyn said this on September 7th, 1873, before Mr. Speer liad been admitted 
to the circle. Thus Mr. Moses knew that Mendelssohn was interested in 
“ Charlie,” long before he saw a ''great composer," a dead man, beside 
* Charlie.” (See also p. 327, Note 3.) Was that composer Mendelssohn ? 
Was Mr. Moses unfamiliar with the common photographs from portraits of 
Mendelssohn ? 

As to “lights,” compare Mr. Charlton Speer (last lines of p. 345) with 
Mr. Moses (p. 322 and p. 326). In Mr. Speers experience “they never 
threw any radiance around them." According to Mr. Moses, one '' cast a 
great reflection on the oil-cloth." 

Mr. Moses was a schoolmaster, and taught English literature. Yet 
(p. 305) he needed Mr. Noyes to tell him who John Lydgate was ! 
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I omit Dr. Speer’s talk of “Polonius” and ** Dionysius " in connection 
with Grocyn! His literary knowledge appears to have been scanty, or his 
memory very unlike what we want in a good witness. 

Enfin, the hypothesis of frequent, collective, and identical hallucination 
is without basis in known facts. The hypothesis of collusion by the Specr 
family and Mr. Percival is absurd. 

The hypothesis of ‘‘ unconscious” cheating does not meet the case. The 
cheating must have been consciously prepared. There remain the hypotheses 
—(A) of an unknown agency, capable of making matter pass through matter 
(in which D.D. Home did uot believe), and (B) the hypothesis that an upright, 
sober, and convinced gentleman, a good fellow, admired and loved (as I 
know) by his pupils at University College School, was a motiveless impostor. 

In favour of hypothesis (A) we have similar alleged facts—‘‘spontaneous” 
vouched for by a cloud of witnesses in all ages, including French mis- 
sionaries in Cochin China ; and in favour of hypothesis (B) we have examples 
of similar moral aberrations. 

Personally, I can believe in neither of the hypotheses, neither that 
matter came through matter, nor that Mr. Moses wasa swindler. I givo it 
up: it is not necessary to have an opinion. But, personally, I find the 
moral miracle the easier, by a shade, to believe in, of the two. So far as to 
the question of evidence, which is the really interesting question. As to 
believing that the dead were at work--the famous dead of long ago—I do 
most absolutely disbelieve that. Moreover, '' Imperator's " refusal to admit 
fresh lookers-on donne furieusement à penser. It is even more suspicious 
than the story of the ** distinguished composer," —awk ward, if the composer 
was really Mendelssohn. For moral mediums cheating ‘‘ unconsciously,” 
see Profossor Sidgwick, Proceedings S. P. R., Vol. V., pp. 401, 402. 

A, LANG. 


MR. BARKWORTII'S “ IMMUTABLE AND IMPREGNABLE LAWS.” 
To the Editor of the JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY ror Psvomicar RESEARCH. 


Srr,—The admission of Mr. Barkworth’s letter is virtually a request 
for a reply. 

A catalogue of his really astonishing statements would be exceedingly 
amusing reading : but space and time are precious, and I will only indicate 
afew. He calls upon us to make a stand for ** the first principles of human 
reason " and the '' axiomatic laws of nature and thought,” and he backs this 
up by a solemn reference to **the laws of matter” as “immutable and 
impregnable laws.” In a letter one cannot very well laugh, or I should haveto 
ask Mr. Barkworth to excuse mo ; but he really is amusing. We all agree 
that the laws of nature are ‘‘immutable and impregnable”: the only 
trouble is that the catalogue is still in the Editor's hands, and we do 
not know what those laws are. No, there is another trouble, —that we 
are always being tempted to imagine we know. 

Mr. Barkworth tells us that it is the height of unwisdom ‘‘ to embark upon 
experiments of this kind without keeping a firm grasp upon first principles," 
and he frankly admits us into his show, when he says, ‘‘ The thing is im- 
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possible, and there is an end of it.” How very interesting ! Then he falls 
upon poor Mr. Moses, who, ‘‘instead of boldly dictating to the unseen 
agency the conditions under which it is to act, weakly suffered himself 
to be led." How very English! ‘‘ Britons never, never will be slaves ! " 
But what answer comes from all the laboratories of the world, where 
the seers of Science ask, that they may receive, and seek, that they may 
find ? Why, the very first thiug the seers of Science have to learn is to 
find out under what conditions the unseen forees can act : and the second 
thing they have to learn is to steadily follow and obey. Faucy “ boldly 
dictating ” to the unseen forces and objects, and insisting that the analysis 
shall always yield to a pinch of pepper, or that the photograph shall be taken 
under inspection at the town pump, or that the moons of Jupiter shall be 
seen through the kitchen poker ! 

Mr. Barkworth presents us with three specimens of his ** immutable and 
impregnable laws." They are these: The less cannot contain the greater : 
two bodies cannot oceupy the same space at the same time : matter cannot 
pass through matter. Such impregnable-looking assertions ; but honey- 
combed with fallacy or mal-intention. Who was it that told us a comet could 
be packed into a carpet bag? What does Mr. Barkworth mean by 
"space"? Here is a cannon-ball : does it occupy all the space it seems to 
occupy ? The object which seems to occupy all the space in which it stands 
is ouly a kind of sponge, in its way. Matter is always passing through 
matter, as birds fly through the boughs of forest trees. It is all a question 
of degree, and of the meaning of the word “through.” 

Mr. Barkworth's strong reference to Christianity being adinitted 
must not be passed over. “The cardinal truths of Christianity " 
are matters of opinion. They are no more amenable to dogmatism 
than are Nature's ** immutable and impregnable "laws. Profound modesty 
becomes us here. We are told that Mr. Moses suffered himself to be driven 
from his ** orthodox moorings.” Why not ? We are voyagers, not Greenwich 
pensioners. 

Put into a nutshell, Mr. Barkworth’s plea, from first to last, is pure 
obseurautism : ** We know all about it : the matter is closed : contradiction is 
impossible : to be a seeker is to dictate your conditions and your dogmas : 
the ideal philosopher is a limpet.” It somehow seems a little out of date. 


J. Pace Horrs, 


ON THE OBJECTIVITY OF APPARITIONS. 
To the Editor of the JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY FOR PsycnicaL RESEARCH. 

Sin,—A thought has struck me with regard to Mr. Myers’ subjective 
theory of apparitions. 

I fancy his theory is that the hallucination (?),when veridical, may be often 
caused by telepathy from some friend of the decedent, or by some deferred 
latent impression in the mind of the percipient, the impressions in each case 
being assisted by some physical cause, such as the state of the atmosphere, 
or some subtle influences peculiar to the locality. 

All this is to me far more wonderful than a purely objective apparition 
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would be, but what I would like to ask Mr. Myers is this: How does his tele- 
pathie theory cover the fact of apparitions being seen by animals—dogs, cats, 
and horses —as they undoubtedly are ? 

Surely, this complex theory of telepathic and deferred latent impressions 
would not apply to animals, since their cerebral development would hardly 
be elaborate enough for these delicate influences, I presume. And if anything 
is proved, I should say it was the fact that apparitions are often seon by 
animals, sometimes when we can see nothing. 

For a good example of this refer to the Journal S.P.P. for November, 
1888, Vol, IH., p. 326, when a dog would not cross a certain room after dark, 
and once shrieked when the ghost was seen by a lady present. Surely, too, 
the theory of suggestion, or dominant idea, or expectancy, would not apply to 
animals in the matter of ghost seeing ? 

F, D, Doveton. 

Babbacombe. 


[The evidence for the seeing of apparitions by animals, so far as we are 
acquainted with it, is so meagre in amount compared with that relating to 
apparitions seen by human beings, and, from the nature of the case, the in- 
terpretation of it is so dubious, that it would be, in our opinion, rash to draw 
any conclusions on the subject. For a possible explanation of the behaviour 
occasionally evinced by animals when some person in their presence is seeing 
an apparition, we may refer to Mrs. Sidewick’s letter in the Journal S.P.R. 
for June, 1889, Vol. IV., pp. 95, 96.—Ep.] 
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NEW MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES. 
Names of Members are printed in Black Type. 
Names of Honorary Associates are prefixed by an Asterisk. 
Names of Associates are printed in SMALL CAPITALS. 


Barcuay, Rev. Cas. W., M.A.,The Viearage, Hertford Heath, Hertford. 
Birey, Horace C. V., 67, Lord-street, Liverpool, W. 

Bennett, Ernest N., M.A., Hertford College, Oxford. 

Berry Mrs., F. M. πο τοπ, M. D. 60, Welbeek-st., Cavendish-sq., W. 
BourwNois, IL Percy, M.Inst.C.E., 7, Devonshire-voad, Liverpool. 
CAMPBELL, Mrs. BURNLEY, Ballimore, ο Argyllshire, N.B. 
CAMPBELL, Coun E., B.A., 22, Market Hill, Cambridge. 

Danvers, MRs., 4, Cranley Mansion, Gloucester-road, S. W. 

Duruer, Rev. B., M.A., St. Peter's Clergy House, London Doeks, E. 
Ginsox, Miss M. E. 23, Northumberland-street, Edinburgh. 

Heare, Fren. W., Toorak, Oxton, Cheshire. 

Hint, Creuexr Hau, 63, Church-road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

Inves, Lapy, Winslow, Darling Point, Sydney, New South Wales. 
McRetty, A. J. W., Q.C., Supreme Court, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
Nzrsox, Mrs. R. A., The Rookery, Nungumbaukum, Madras. 

Parkes, R. J., 2, Chureh-street, Southport, Laneashire. 

*Rocges, E. Dawson, Rose Villa, Chureh End, Finehley, N. 
SHERIDAN, Mes. Dupiey, Russell House, 4, West Kensington-gardens, W. 
Suit, Mrs., Barnes Hall, Sheffield. 

STIRLING, J. M. Monnrzs, Gogar House, Stirling, N.B. 

Sxmoxps, Miss, 1, Courtfield-road, London, S.W, 


to 
bo 
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Walford, Col. Neville L., R.A., 1, Ashburn-place, London, S.W. 

WALLACE, ABRAITAM, M.D., 64, Harley-street, London, W. 

Wesrcorr, ΠΙΑ Wyss, M. B., D.P.H.,396, Camden-road, London, N. 

THE AMERICAN BRANCH. 

Butler, C.W., M.D., 35, Fullerton-ave., South, Montclair, N.J., U.S.A. 

*ÜoLEMAN, WILLIAM EMETTE., Chief Quartermasters Office, San 
Francisco, Cal., U.S.A. 

GARDINER, J. Hays, Hawes street, Longwood, Mass., U.S.A. 

GurLivER,PnorxEsson ΥΠΑ H., Rockford College, Rockford, IN, U.S.A. 

Kezzy, W. F., 918, Walnut-street, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 

Lepyarp, Mrs. R. F. H., 88, East Senate-street, Columbia, 8.C., U.S.A. 

Liprarian, Lowell City Library, Lowell, Mass., U.S.A. 

Mauns, Pup, 620, F.-street, Washington, D. C., U.S.A. 

MocOLzrLAN, Mrs. Ciara D., Galena, IN, U.S.A. 

Myrick, Rev. Heyry L., Sing Sing, New York, U.S.A. 

OPENIIEIMER, L. M., Austin, Texas, U.S.A. 

Surry, J. Heger, M.D., 279, Dartmouth-street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

SrERLING, Mes. E. O., 22, Westmoreland-place, St. Louis, Mo. U.S.A. 

Uxpznwoop, D. F., 92, La Salle-street, Chicago, Ill, U.S.A. 

WasIIBURN, Oscar E., West Acton, Mass., U.S.A. 

Correcrion.—In the list of New Members and Associates of the 
American Branch, given in the Journal for February, 1894, the name of 
Mrs. David Hall Rice, of 2, Wellineton-terrace, Brookline, Mass., U.S.A., 
was wrongly printed as Mrs. David Hall. 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 

A Meeting of the Council was held on March 9th, at the Rooms of 
the Society. Mr. R. Pearsall Smith was voted to the chair. There 
were also present: Dr. J. Milne Bramwell and Messrs. W. Leaf, F. W. 
H. Myers, F. Podmore, S. C. Scott, and H. A. Smith. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed as correct. 

Two new Members and twenty-two new Associates were elected, 
whose names and addresses are given above, with the exception of one 
Associate who desires that her name may not appear in the printed 
list. The election of a new Member and thirteen new Associates of the 
American Branch was recorded. 

Mr. E. Dawson Rogers was elected an Honorary Associate of the 
Society for the current year, and Mr. William Emmette Coleman was 
elected an Honorary Associate of the American Branch. 

The Council was informed of the decease of two Associates of the 
Society-—the Rev, R, Shaen and Mr, W, R. Martin, 
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The presents to the library included Theosophy, or Spiritual 
Dynamics, by Dr. George Wyld, from the author, and a bound volume 
of Light, for 1893, from the London Spiritualist Alliance, A vote 
of thanks was accorded to the donors. 

The Finance Committee presented an estimate of the income of the 
Society forthe year, and a scheme of expenditure. It was agreed that 
the recommendations of the Committee should, as far as possible, be 
carried out. 

Various other matters having been attended to, the Council agreed 


” 


to meet at the Westminster Town Hall on Friday, April 27th, at 3 p.m, 


GENERAL MEETING. 

The 64th General Meeting of the Society was held at the West- 
minster Town Hall, on Friday, March 9th, at 8.30 p.m. ; Mr. Pearsall 
Smith in the chair. 

Μπ. F. PopwonE read a paper on “Recent Experiments in 
Thought-transference at a Distance.” 

He began by pointing out the high value of evidence of this kind, 
both as forming an intermediate link between the more striking spon- 
taneous manifestations of telepathy at a distance, and the ordinary 
experiments at close quarters ; and as being free from the more serious 
defects of the latter kind of evidence, viz., the risk of unconscious 
apprehension through normal channels. The difficulties in the way of 
experiments at a distance were such as a little patience would readily 
surmount : and the amount of success already achieved in this direction 
was of good augury for the future. 

After briefly referring to the experiments in the induction of sleep 
at a distance, conducted by Professor Pierre Janet, Dr. Gibert, 
Professor Richet, Dr. Héricourt, Dr. Dusart, Dr. Dufay and others, 
accounts of which have appeared in the Proceedings, Mr. Podmoro 
read an account taken from the Annales des Sciences Psychiques (Sept. 
—Oct., 93) of a successful experiment in the induction of an attack 
of hysteria by Dr. Tolosa Latour, and one or two other accounts of 
action at a distance from the same periodical. 

Passing to experiments of a more usual type, he quoted some very 
successful trials with playing cards, at a distance varying from 30 feet 
to some hundreds of yards, by M. J. Ch. Roux and M. Lemaire 
(Annales des Sciences Psychiques, III., pp. 202-2), two experiments 
by Miss Campbell and Miss Despard, and one by M. Léon Heunique 
(Annales ITI., pp. 114-6), all of which met with striking success. Mr. 
Podmore concluded by giving some account of the long and valuable 
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series of experiments in thought-transference at a distance, conducted 
in 1890 by Mr. Joseph Kirk, and exhibited facsimiles of some diagrams 
reproduced, at a distance of 10 to 12 miles, by Miss L. Prickett, 
Mr. Kirk being the agent. 

Mr. F. W. H. Myers then spoke on the subject of the Automatic 
Writings of Mr. Stainton Moses, 

A not unnatural objection, he said, had been taken in many 
quarters to the apparent grotesqueness and triviality of the physical 
phenomena experienced by Mr. Moses. It was felt that any alleged 
intercommunication between this world and another ought to show 
something more of seriousness and of moral purport. The speaker 
therefore thought it desirable to point out at once—what might more 
logieally have come at a later stage in the exposition—that Mr. Moses’ 
* controls "—the alleged inspirers of his automatic script and utterance 
—were above all things concerned with a course of moral and religious 
instruction, much of which, indeed, Mr. Moses published in his lifetime 
under the title of Spirit Teachings. In attempting to estimate the 
value of these teachings, it was in the first place plain that they ought 
not to be taken alone, but in connection witn similar automatic utter- 
ances given elsewhere, especially when those utterances seemed to have 
had the guarantee (such as it was) of accompanying supernormal 
phenomena. 

Such writings, although often individually commonplace, acquired 
considerable significance when examined in the mass. It must, how- 
ever, be understood that any religious knowledge or emotion. to which 
they might seem to introduce us must be regarded as an addition to 
natural rather than to revealed religion. Revealed religion might be 
defined to consist of statements whose authors claimed a more than 
human authority; 


a knowledge of the universe such as ordinary human 
experience could not supply. To such an authority, in the speaker's 
opinion, these automatic controls had no claim whatever. Even where 
they signed their teaching with lofty names (and Mr. Moses’ controls 
used lofty names, although never divine nanies,) it would be rash indeed 
to attach importance to such assumptions. It was possible, however—in 
the speaker's opinion it was highly probable—that some at least of the 
communicating influences proceeded from human beings who had 
passed through the change of death, and who therefore might be 
credited with an extension of experience which might enable them to 
add to our knowledge of the laws of the universe. If enough of such 
additions were ever made, then natural religion—representing man’s 
moral and emotional reaction to such obvious aspects of the universe 
as he has already comprehended—might become something worthy of 
the name of Scientific Religion; representing man’s moral and 
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emotional reaetion to eosmie law discerned with suffieient definiteness 
to afford a satisfaetory guide to life. 

The first step now open to us in such an inquiry eonsisted, in the 
speaker’s opinion, in a eomparison of the general drift of automatic 
utteranee with the moral or spirituai inferences which might seem 
dedueible from telepathy—a law of communication of mind with mind 
which might conceivably hold good for the unseen world—and which, 
if it did operate in that world, might probably operate there in a more 
conspieuous and unehecked fashion than in the material world, where 
mere traces of it, although unmistakable traees, had now been found. 

A freer play of telepathy suggested both a more complete trans- 
parency, and a more intimate union of souls, The first of these results 
involved a moral sanetion of the most searching charaeter, inasmueh 
as the completely informed judgment of all the beings who surrounded 
us might thus in an immaterial world be brought to bear upon our 
most seeret thoughts. The seeond inferenee—the possibility of a 
closeness of union impossible under eorporeal eonditions, might be 
looked to as affording our deepest suggestion of the charaeteristic 
happiness of a spiritual state of existenee. Telepathy, indeed, might 
be regarded as the scientifie or objective expression of what was 
emotionally and subjeetively felt as love. Mr. Moses’ seheme of 
teaching, and the teachings of other aeeredited automatic messages, 
were in harmony (the speaker urged), with this admittedly vague and 
uneertain development of natural religion,—to which a wide-reaching 
subliminal drift—whether or not depending on intelligences other 
than those of inearnate men,—at present seemed to tend. 

There were, the speaker added, two other main subdivisions of the 
eontents of Mr. Moses’ notebooks,—besides the religious teaehing,— 
whieh would have to be notieed in due time. 

The second main ingredient eonsisted of evidenee for the identity of 
alleged eommunieating spirits. The third eonsisted of a record of private 
experienees, In some ways intermediate between the physieal manifes- 
tations of the séanee-room and the purely intellectual forms of auto- 
matism. It might be necessary to make a somewhat prolonged demand 
on the Soeiety’s attention ; but it was only by persistent and often 
tedious study that, (asin the somewhat similar case of Mrs. Piper), the 


true meaning of these confusing phenomena might gradually be made 
known. 


Dr. WALLACE said that an instanee of telepathy had very recently 
come under his notiee. A lady patient of his, of whose elairvoyant 
experiences information would, he hoped, be given to the Soeiety, had 
on several occasions seen hallucinatory figures standing behind him— 
onee a figure of an old lady, with whom the name of his maternal 
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grandmother was given. On the previous evening he had visited this 
patient, and she had seen a lady standing behind him, looking dis- 
pleased and anxious. This occurred at about two minutes to eleven, 
and the name given in connection with the figure was that of another 
patient. The latter came to see him the following morning and 
informed him that her child was taken ill the night before, at about 
eleven o'clock, when she had thought of sending for him, but had not 
done so. 


CASES RECEIVED BY THE LITERARY COMMITTEE. 

G. 245. Collective. Apparition. 

The following account was sent to Mr. Podmore, by Miss 1, 
Atkinson, of 25, Aldershot-road, Willesden-lane, N.W., enclosed in a 
letter dated November 5th, 1893. Mr. Podmore had received a verbal 
account of the incident from Miss Atkinson on the previous day. 


On Saturday, July 1st, 1893, I was in L—-—- for the purpose of looking 
over the old ehurches with a friend with whom I was staying. Among 
others we went to St. M——’s. My friend had been telling me of avery 
dear old friend of the family who was buried in that ehurch, and who had 
left a sum of money to have a window put in to his memory, and had even 
had the window prepared for the glass to be put in, but that the person who 
had inherited his fortune neglected his wish. (I don’t know how many 
years he had been dead.) | 

After we had looked over the chureh, and among other things seen the 
brass over this gentleman’s vault, we came to the window which ought to 
have been filled in. I remember that the neglect of his wish quite made 
me angry, and I said, looking at the window, ‘‘If I was Dr.—— I should 
eome back and throw stones at 1t." 

Just then I saw an old gentleman behind us, but thinking he was look- 
ing over the church took no notice. But my friend got very white and. said 
“Come away, there is Dr.—— ! " Not being a believer in apparitions, I 
simply for the moment thought she was crazy, though I knew they were a 
ghost-seeing family. But, when I moved, still looking at him, and the 
figure before my very eycs vanished, I had to give in. Then it dawned upon 
ine that nobody could have been lookiug'over the church but ourselves. 

First, the ehurch had been empty when we went in, and nobody could 
have come in without their footsteps being heard, and secondly, the part 
where we werc standing ended in'a ‘ cul de sac,” and the person to get there 
would have been obliged to ask us to move, as we entirely blocked up the 
narrow aisle. For the few moments he was visible I saw him distinctly; he 
was short and broad, and wore an old-fashioned tie, and a waistcoat cut low 
and showing a great deal of shirt-front. One hand was resting oh a pew, 


and one down at his side holding his very tall hat. But the thing that struck 
me most was the sun shining on his white hair, and making it 


look like silver; even now I can sce him distinctly in my mind's eye. It 
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certainly surprised me to see what was apparently ‘‘too solid flesh ” dis- 
appear before my very eyes, and when we got outside my friend told me 
that his was the figure which eame to different members of their family so 
often, and, indeed, had been the cause of their leaving one house. One of 
her sisters had so been affected by it, that she will never sleep alonc, or go 
upstairs alone. When we got home I easily recognised the Doctor by his 
photograph. F. ATKINSON. 


In reply to Mr. Podmore’s further inquiries, Miss Atkinson writes :— 


25, Aldershot-road, Willesden-lane, N.W. November 9th, 1893. 
1 have not heard from Miss —— yet, but am writing to answer your 
questions. 


No. 1. I heard no noise whatever, not the slightest sound. But I had a 
feeling that I cannot describe that somebody was behind us. So I turned 
round. 

No.2. As far as Τ can now remember we both turned at precisely tho 
same moment. My friend naturally recognised him. J did not think anything 
of it, until I saw her face when I turned back again to look at the window. 

No. 3. Long before we went into L——, my friend told me they had 
been haunted to a dreadful extent at their old house. But beyond saying 
that it was a man and an old friend of her mother’s, [she] did not describe it, 
and I did not [pay any attention to it]—knowing them to be a highly nervous, 
hysterical family. We otherwise never talked about it, as she can’t bear the 
subject. Afterwards she told me it was Dr. , the figure we saw in the 
church, who haunted them. 

No. 4. The photograph was ina frame and Mrs, —— said :—‘‘ Was it 
anything like this?” And it was exactly like the figure. T forgot to tell you 
that afterwards my friend told me that on going into the church she had felt 
as though she could not go in, as if something was there, but did not like to 
say so to me, as she knew I very much wished to go over it. She also 
thought it might frighten me. 

My only other experience was when I was a baby of about two or three, 
when my little brother, who died, came to my mother, and then to me: 
T don’t remember it, but my mother says I cried out that he had come back 
again, and she herself had just scen him. F. ATKINSON. 


Miss Atkinson asked her friend to give an aceount of her share in 
the experienee, but she declined to do so, alleging as a reason her strong 
dislike of the whole subject. We have, therefore, been unable to obtain 
any further evidence in the matter. 


THE COMMITTEE FOR THE SYSTEMATIC INVESTIGATION 
OF HYPNOTIC PHENOMENA. 


This Committee continues to meet regularly at the Rooms of the 
Society, on Tuesday evenings at 7 p.m. Some aecount of their work 
and methods was given in the February number of the Journal, and it 
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is hoped that a further report will appear in the Journal for 
May next. 

The Committee desire chiefly to investigate the phenomena of 
thought-transference, and for this purpose it is important to have as 
many hypnotic subjects as possible, since the general experience of 
investigators scems to show that only a small proportion of persons 
susceptible to hypnotism possess the power of thought-transference. 
There is also some reason to think that a prolonged course of hypnotism 
may develop the power in subjects who show no signs of it when they 
are first hypnotised. 

Members and Associates of the Society are reminded that the Com- 
mittee (whose names were given in the Jowrnal for January, 1894) 
are anxious to secure the co-operation of persons who are susceptible 
to the action of hypnotism, or who are able to introduce any subjeets 
likely to be successful in experiments in thought-transference or 
clairvoyance. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.] 
To the Editor of the JOURNAL or THE SOCIETY FOR PsycHicaL RESEARCH 
TRANSCENDENTAL DYNAMICS. 


Sin,— The letter I wrote for the February number seems to have caused 
some unexpected commotion. My pop-gun has drawn the fire of such heavy 
artillery as that of Professor Lodge and Mr. Andrew Lang ; and the Editor 
of Light has called me a window. O’Connell’s fishwife was greatly exercised 
at being called a parallelogram, but merely to be called a window is not so 
distressing. With my other critics, above-named, the case is different, and I 
scarcely know whether to feel flattered or annihilated. It would, however, 
be scarcely respectful to them if I were to withhold any reply, and I must, 
therefore, make the best fight I can. 

First, however, I must explain my position, which seems to have been 
somewhat misunderstood—doubtless through my own fault. It will be 
remembered that I began by saying that there were certain propositions 
which were axiomatic, and did not admit of argument, * such are, &c." I 
then (by way of illustration) quoted two well-known axioms. Any others 
would have done equally well, but I chose these two because they had 
a certain indirect reference to the matter in hand. To these I added another, 
meaning to claim that it was of such a nature as to command acceptance on 
the same grounds as the first two—viz., that it wasa self-evident proposition. 
There, of course, I was prepared to be contradicted, or, at least, it did not 
surprise ine ; but I confess I did not expect to be called upon to vindicate the 
others. "To say that what is true in mathematics is false in physics is surely 
a dangerous assertion that would require extraordinary reasons to support 
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it.* I must reluctantly decline to accompany Professor Lodge in an excur- 
sion into a space of four dimensions, finding it quite a sufficient struggle to 
exist in one of three ; but, with his leave, I will examine some of his scientilic 
facts in the light of the latter, and see whether they support the deductions 
he desires, or others of a very different kind. 

A charge of gunpowder is smaller than the shell in which it is contained, 
When the charge is fired, the volume of gas generated is greater than its 
envelope, and proves in the most demonstrative fashion that the less does 
not contain the greater. But, says Dr. Lodge, the gunpowder potentially 
contains the gas. This seems more like metaphysics than physics. An acorn, 
which may be planted in a flower pot, potentially contains an oak. Therefore 
I suppose the acorn is larger than the flower pot. And a pint of water 
potentially contains a volume of steam larger than can be contained ina 
quart kettle. Therefore the pint is larger than the quart. Which is absurd. 

As to the argument from sugar and tea, I presume that the meaning is that 
the fluid interpenetrates the molecules of sugar without adding to the cubical 
contents of the latter. It would be equally true and conclusive to say that a 
crowd of people can meet in a wood full of trees without increasing its area. 
But what has this to do with two bodics in the same space ? 

Thirdly, as to ** matter through matter”: I doubt whether the argument 
from osmosis is admissible, because it is arguing from the organic to the 
inorganic.. Shall we say that because vegetable matter can be converted into 
animal tissue by assimilation, therefore the transmutation of metals is 
possible ? 

* A metal wire can pass through a solid block of ice, leaving it intact.” 
I can give another instance of this sort of thing, which it is just possible may 
be new to Professor Lodge. There is a substance known as Woodite (after 
the name of the inventor), which received the approval of Sir E. Reed as an 
external covering for ironclad vessels. On a target so covered being pierced 
by a shell, the material was left apparently so intact that no water could have 
leaked through it. But if this is what Dr. Lodge means by matter passing 
through matter, it would be equally well displayed every time he passes 
through a ‘swing door in his house which closes behind him. I submit, 
therefore, that the scientific facts of Dr. Lodge, though indisputable, are 
irrelevant ; and neither disprove the axioms in question nor support the 
phenomena of Mr. Moses. 

Finally, Dr. Lodge urges that to deny that pearls can be produced ex 
nihilo would prove too much, since it would be fatal to their existence under 
any conditions. I have always been told that pearls were secreted by oysters. 
Are oysters, then, “nihil”? If so, they are very dear at 3s. 6d. a dozen. 
What can Dr. Lodge mean? t 


*I once knew an emment clergyman and Canon of the Church, who Was asked 
by way of a riddle, ** What is two-thirds of three-fourths?” He gave it up. When 
told that it was one-half, he pondered deeply, but at length said, ‘‘ Well, it may be 
mathematically truc, but practically, it is unreliable.” These distinctions are too 
subtle for me. Truth is One: 

{Isit possible that Dr. Lodge means to suggest that “spirits” might conceivably 
secrete pearls? We shall be told they lay eggs next. 
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Let us now come to business. Dr. Lodge presumes that what I intend to 
assert is, that solids do not pass through solids. Well, pretty much so. I 
certainly did not mean to assert, as some of my critics seem to think, that 
water could not run through a sieve. But I should prefer to be still more 
precise on this occasion, and say that bells and lozenge boxes do not pass 
through walls without making a hole in them. This I ventured to describe 
as unthinkable—though perhaps it might have been more accurate to say 
inconceivable. Mr. Lang says he can think it with perfect facility. But has 
he ever thought it ont? 

My first objection is, that before a bell can pass through a wall it must be 
so transmuted (not in form —that is nothing, but in essence) that it would no 
longer be a bell. Let me explain. A bell could of course be melted down 
on one side of a wall and be re-cast on the other. In that case it would retain 
its identity—in a sense. But then it would not be able to pass through the 
wall. And even if the process were to be carried a stage further and the 
molten metal were to be vaporised, the case would be no better ; for if the 
vapour of water will not pass through a solid substance, why should the 
rapour of metal? And, beyond vaporisation, what further degree of com- 
minution or disintegration can be thought possible or even imagined? It 
might, however, pass if it were transmuted into an unknown gas or into some 
fluid analogous to electricity, for which the wall could serve as a conductor, 
Now, what appears to me inconceivable is—not that an object should be elec- 
trifed, but that it should be transubstantiated into electricity,* leaving 
nothing of its original constitution behind. And of course the reconstitution 
of the object presents a similar difficulty to the understanding. In fact the 
bell would have to be itself, and at the same time something else, because 
otherwise the supposed reconstitution would really be a new creation, which 
would render any previous existence an unnecessary and superfluous con- 
sideration. This is what I tried to express by the word ‘ unthinkable.”t 
Tt is perhaps considerations such as these which have led another critic, Mr. 
Maitland, to propose a metaphysical solution of the difficulty. He would 
differentiate between matter as phenomenon and as the thing in itself. I 
would refer him on this question to Kant's third chapter, on Phenomenon 
and Noumenon, adequate quotations from which would be too long for this 
letter. He will then, I think, see that his theory is not applicable in the 
present case ; to which it may be added that all we know of concrete objects 
such as bells is phenomenal, and rests upon sensory evidence. 

My second objection is tbat, according to the record, the bell was neither 
dematerialised nor disintegrated, nor anything else of the kind, but passed 


— 


*| am of course only using electricity as a type of the unknown fluid supposed in 
the case, and am not suggesting anything so preposterous as that a bell or a crucifix 
could be metamorphosed into electricity. 

+The limits of thought and supposition are, however, wide. There is a story of a 
certain Yankee whose powers of imagination being challenged, said that he could sup- 
pose himself swallowed by a bear, and that following this, might come a crocodile 
intent on swallowing both him and the bear; and that, further, he could suppose the 
extreme difficulty he would feelin deciding whether it was better to stay where he 
was and take his chance with the bear, or slip out and take his chance with the 
crocodile, 
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through the wall whole and unaltered as an ordinary, ringable, “ phenomenal ” 
bell. Here is the record (‘ Experiences,” p. 267). The whole paragraph 
should be read, but for brevity I quote only the following. 

“ Tn the dining-room there was a little bell We heard it commence to 
ring, and could trace it by its sounds as it approached the door which 
separated us from it. What was our astonishment when we found that in 
spite of the closed door the sound drew nearer to us. It was evidently 
within the room in which we sat, for the bell was carried round the room 
ringing loudly the whole time. . . . It rang under my very nose,” &e: 

Now I submit that a bell which can ring continuously must be possessed 
of a clapper, a rim, and of everything that goes to make up a ‘‘common or 
garden” bell. We are thercfore driven to consider the other hypothesis, — 
that the bell passed through the wall without change of any kind. 

And here I pause to ask, Can it be possible that a Fellow of the Royal 
Society can, except as a joke, require proof that a bell cannot pass through a 
wall “without detriment” to the wall? It would seem so, from the sentence 
out of which these words are quoted. For my part, if called upon for such 
proof, I should not know where to begin. I will therefore give the words of 
a higher authority. The philosopher Locke, in his Essay on the Human 
Understanding (ch. 4, sects. 1, 2, and 3) says as follows : 

“That which hinders the approach of two bodies when they are moved 
one towards another, I call solidity. . . . This ofal othersscems the idea 
most intimately connected with, and essential to body, so as nowhere else to 
be found, or imagined, but only in matter. And though our senses take no 
notice of it, but in masses of matter, of a bulk sufficient to cause a sensation 
in us; yet the mind, having once got this idea from such grosser sensible 
bodies, traces it farther, and considers it, as well as figure, i the minutest 
particle of matter that ean exist; and finds it inseparably inherent in body, 
wherever or however modified. This is the idea which belongs to body, 
whereby we conceive it to fill space. The idea of which filling of space is, 
that where we imagine any space taken up by æ solid substance, we conceive it 
so to possess it, that it exeludes all other solid substances : and will for ever 
hinder any two other bodies, that move towards one another in a straight 
linc, from coming to touch one another, unless it removes from between 
them in aline not parallel to that which they move in.” 

The first of the passages I have italicised may also be set off against Mr. 
Westlake's quotation from Professor Clerk Maxwell.* 

ΤΕ Professor Lodge will not allow me to assert without proof that a solid 
object cannot pass through a wall without making a hole in it, I may expect 
to be called “dogmatic” for asserting that the earth is not flat, or that 
pigeons’ eggs do not grow on trees. Indeed, certainty as an attitude of the 
mind must be abandoned in despair. 


ο eee ee ----------------- 

ΣΤ have only had opportunity for a hurried glance at the article in the Ene. Brit. 
referred to, but it seemed to me that the author was only stating one out of several 
possible opinions on the subject. Further on he writes, “ The atom has not the 
so-called property of impenetrability, for two atoms may exist in the same place. 
This we may regard as one extreme of the various opinions about the constitution of 
matter.” The italics are mine, 
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I now pass to the second division of the subjeet, viz., those alleged facts 
which I did uot unconditionally deny, but whieh I attributed to the action of 
suggestion, &e., instead of to spirits. 

On this point Dr. Lodge makes use of an illustration taken from the 
Atlantic cable, the application of which I do not fully detect. All that strikes 
me upon it is, that if it were noticed that the spot danced whenever the 
attendant shook it, and that after the cable was eut it continued to dance all 
the same, it would be difħeult to resist the conclusion that the phenomenon 
was due to the shaking and not to any communication from beyond the 
ocean. Dr, Lodgeis opposed to the notion of dictating to phenomena, which 
he attributes to me. In this he has, I think, misconeeived my meaning, or 
else has overlooked the important distinetion between investigations into the 
operation of ** suggestions” and almost any other inquiry. How are sugges- 
tions to be tested exeept by giving them? And how, in that case, are they 
to be given exeept by dictating them? I do not propose to dictate to 
phenomena, but to the passive eonsciousness of the medium, which, I contend, 
produces the phenomena. If the latter then answer to the suggestions so 
givon, my theory is confirmed. The subjeet under immediate eonsideration 
is more particularly automatic writing, and has it not been constantly 
observed that the character of the writing eorresponds to the suggestions, 
conscious or unconscious, of the writer? Thus, to those who approach the 
experiment in fear of diabolic influence, the unknown one claims to be Satan, 
and those who are expecting answers from known decedents get correspond- 
ing replies. This of eourse is only a bare sketch of my meaning, which would 
have to be considerably filled in to aceord with partieulor eases. What I am 
coneerned to show is, that the phenomena should not be left to take care of 
themselves. In this connection I will propose an analogy which seems to me 
closer than that of the Atlantie cable. I suggest, then, that if the views of 
Dr. Lodge were carried out in regard to, say, a delicate experiment 
in chemistry, he would avoid '*boldly dictating” to his assistant the 
materials or quantities to be employed, and would take from the shelves of 
his laboratory whatever came first, would pour them promiscuously into a 
retort, aud would then sit down and ‘allow himself to be the almost passive 
recipient of whatever phenomena might . . . oeeur." (The words are his 
own.) Insucha case the result would probably be that which aetually oeeurred 
in one of tho Moses séances, viz., a ** coarse and pungent scent,” by which, 
however, the cause of science would not be advaneed. 


When Dr. Lodge confesses that if Mr. Moses had persisted in 
attributing the communications to a milkmaid they would soon have attained 
the desired level, he virtually gives away the whole spiritist ease ; for this 
involves the adinission that the new suggestion would have overeome the 
old one (of spiritist agency), and have proved tliat such suggestions, and their 
consequent effeets, can be varied at will, Surely that is proof enough that 
the effects are due to the suggestions, and not to extraneotts agencies. 

With regard to the banknote and the seed pearls, Dr. Lodge has missed 
the main point of my argument, which I should have thought was too obvious 
to need insistence. A £1,000 note would have been of extreme value as a 
test, not only beeause of the notoriety which its disappearanee would have 
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obtained, but because such things are safeguarded with such exceptional care 
that their abstraction would possess an evidential value quite beyond what 
attaches to mere trifles. Similarly ‘‘ ropes of pearls” found in the keeping 
ofa man not remarkably wealthy, and not claimed by anyone else, would 
possess an evidential value far above that of seed pearls which could have 
been easily procured fora few shillings. Professor Lodge seems to have 
penned these remarks without much reflection.* On the other hand, tracing 
these objects to somebody's pocket would have been no use whatever, for the 
same thing has been done over and over again, without the cause of spiritism 
being the least weakened in the minds of its dupes. 

Turning once more to Mr. Westlake, and his assertion that I can form no 
idea of the velocity with which gravity is propagated, he has herc overlooked 
the distinction between real and notional assent, as expounded by Newman. 
Ican give a notional assent to such velocity without being able to com- 
prehend it as a concrete mental image ; but to the proposition that a bell 
can pass through a brick wall without making a hole in it, I am mentally 
incapable of giving any assent, real or notional. [tis more than miraculous 
Tt is unthinkable. 

If Mr. Westlake will do me the honour to read again the second of my 
two propositions to which he refers, he will see that what he has said upon 
the relative value of different kinds of evidence is in no way opposed to my 
proposition ; on the contrary, I have often urged the same view myself. 

There is nothing in Mr. Hopps’ letter which need be replied to. 


Tuomas BARKWORTH. 


[A letter received from Mr. Charlton T. Specr too late for insertion in 
this number of the Journal will appear in the next. ] 
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MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


A Meeting of the Council was held on April 27th, at the Town 
Hall Westminster, Professor H. Sidgwick in the chair. There were 
also present :— Drs. A. W. Barrett, and J. Milne Bramwell, and Messrs. 
T. Barkworth, W. Crookes, F. W. H. Myers, F. Podmore and R., 
Pearsall Smith. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed as correct. 

Dr. A. W. Barrett, of 42, Finsbury Square, was co-opted as a 
Member of the Council for the current year in accordance with Rule 17. - 

One new Member and eighteen new Associates were elected. The 
election of one new Member and seven new Associates of the American 
Branch was recorded. The names and addresses are given above. 

The Council recorded with regret the decease of Captain James, 
one of the oldest Hon. Associates of the Society. 

It was agreed that a General Meeting should be held on Friday, 
July 13th, at 4 p.m., in addition to that already arranged for June Sth. 

Other matters of business having been attended to, the next 
meeting of the Council was fixed for June 8th, at 19, Buckingham- 
street, at 4.30 p.m. 


GENERAL MEETING. 


The 65th General Meeting of the Society was held at the West- 
minster Town Hall on Friday, April 27th, at 4 p.m.; Professor 
Sidgwick in the chair. 

After a few remarks from the Chairman in explanation of why the 
paper by Mr. Hodgson announced for this meeting was not fortheoming 

Mr. F. W. H. Myers made the following statement :— 

I have the pleasure of informing the Society of an event which is 
likely to be of great advantage to the cause of Psychical Research. 
A new Society, of an international character, called the Psychological 
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Society, or Société de Psychologie, has been founded in France and 
England, with objects very similar to those of our own Society. Of 
course, the mere multiplication of Societies is in itself no gain, but 
rather a waste of power ; but in this case there has been a special reason 
for the new foundation. The Countess of Caithness, who is also by her 
first marriage Duchesse de Pomar, has long been interested in Spiritu- 
alism and kindred inquiries. Her only child, the Duc de Pomar, 
who is unmarried, shares these interests. They are both of them 
desirous that in the event of the Duc de Pomar’s continued celibacy, 
the large property which Lady Caithness inherited from her father 
should be devoted to the furtherance of psychical inquiry and instruc- 
tion ; and they have united in bequeathing that property to the newly- 
formed Society. The testaments are, of course, subject to revocation ; 
but assuming that they remain unaltered, a very ample endow- 
ment will accrue to our studies on the demise of the testators. Tt is 
the natural desire of Lady Caithness that France, where she resides, 
and where the important mansion which forms part of the bequest is 
situated, should share in the advantages thus accruing. After much 
consideration it was decided that the best way of effecting that end 
was to place the new Society under a Board of Directors—themselves, 
of course, precluded from deriving any pecuniary benefit from the 
bequest—half of whom should be French and half English. The 
Presidency of this Board was offered to Mr. Crookes ; but while consent- 
ing to be a member of the Board, he did not wish to give the time 
needed for the main direction of its work. Professor Richet was 
therefore unanimously elected President, and the Vice-Presidency was 
conferred upon myself, in order to indicaté the elose harmony intended 
to prevail between this new Socicty and our own. 

Associates can now be elected, and will pay ten francs, or eight 
shillings, yearly. In France a good many Associates have already 
enrolled themselves, and I shall be very glad if, say, some forty or 
fifty English Associates will now join. There is naturally less 
obvious reason for joining the Psychological Society in England than 
there is in France, as we are already doing so much the same work. 
But I think that it is important to maintain from the beginning the 
thoroughly international character of the new Society, in view of the 
great power of development which its proposed endowment may confer 
upon it in the future. And there will, I think, be enough of difference 
in the aims and activities of the two groups to make this new inter- 
national group specially attractive to at least one section of our own 
members. On the-one hand, the very raison d'être of the S.P.R. is 
the inclusion of persons at every possible point of view who agree 
only in desiring to apply a scientific treatment to all the psycho- 
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logical problems whose study they undertake. Amongst us, therefore, 
are many who are interested in telepathy or in automatism, but 
who are less interested in Spiritist inquiries. In the new Society, 
while the scientific aim and treatment will be in every respect, I 
hope, as carefully maintained as in our own,—and so long as Professor 
Richet is its President, his name is a guarantee for this—there will, I 
think, be a larger proportion of effort and inquiry directed to Spiritistic 
problems. Professor Richet proposes, for instance, to make a critical 
collection of alleged spirit-photographs, of which a duplicate copy might 
perhaps be placed in England, if our English subscriptions sufficed to 
meet the expense. Professor Richet has also held many sittings of 
late with Eusapia Paladino, with results of which I hope we may be 
able to give later on a detailed account, and the question of inviting her 
to England is one which the new Society might naturally entertain. 

I therefore invite adhesions to the Psychological Society, For the 
present, applications may be sent to me at Cambridge. I will 
ask correspondents not to expect an immediate reply. When an 
election is held, they shall be informed ; and it is understood that the 
fact that a candidate already belongs to the S.P.R. is a sufficient 
qualification for election to the new Society. 

Mn. W. CnooxEs, F.R.S., said that he attached great importance to 
the new Society, and trusted that it would be warmly supported 
on this side of the Channel. Opportunities of exact and definite 
inquiry into the so-called * Phenomena of Spiritualism” not un- 
frequently occurred; but such inquiry needed funds, which he hoped 
the Psychological Society might be able to supply. He trusted that 
the link between the elder and younger Societies would be a very 
close one, although it had not seemed desirable to attempt an absolute 
identity. 

Mr. F. W. H. Myers then gave an address on * Retrocognition,” of 
which the following is a brief summary :— 

“ In 1888, Mrs. Sidgwick published in our Proceedings a paper on 
Premonitions, in which, while pointing out the relative scantiness of 
the evidence thus far collected for any knowledge of the future, 
she urged the importance of keeping a look-out for fresh cases. In 
the six years which have since elapsed, the evidence has more than 
doubled in quantity, and has in some ways improved in quality ; 
especially by the substitution (so to call it) in some few instances of 
crystal-visions, which are a form of experiments in hallucination, for 
dreams, which are one of the least satisfactory forms of spontaneous 
evidence. It continues to be extremely desirable that crystal-vision 
should be more widely practised, and the results, when there are any, 
recorded carefully and at once. If for premonitory dreams we could 
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more generally substitute these premonitory pictures, we might give at 
once a frequency and a definiteness to the proofs of precognition which 
they can hardly otherwise obtain. 

ε Moreover, we have now reached a point in our study of the Sub- 
liminal Self at which it seems needful to discuss in a somewhat broader 
manner the relation of subliminal cognition to time, both to time past 
and to time future. For the present, T speak only of its relation to 
time past,—of the various ways, normal and supernormal, by which 
we can summon into our own active consciousness the events of the 
past. These ways are ordinary memory, subliminal memory, and 
telepathy, from living men or from unembodied spirits. 


[Examples given of these various classes. | 


“Tt has also been claimed that some personal trace attaches to 
organic matter, or to objects kept near an organism ; and that some 
impersonal trace attaches to inorganic matter. Much more experiment 
is needed on these points. Finally, in some cases it seems as though 
pictures were presented to the percipient from some ‘cosmic picture- 
gallery,’ or record, perhaps in a larger mind than the individual man’s, 
of the past of the universe. All these retrocognitive experiences must 
be considered in connection with the precognitive cases, with which I 
hope to deal in a later paper. In the meantime, further experiments 
or records of spontaneous incidents will be very welcome.” 

Mr. T. Barkwort said that mediums being persons confessedly 
endowed with extraordinary receptive powers, it was neeessary, in 
estimating the results they obtain, to keep in view not only the 
possibilities of their own conscious or unconscious memories, but also 
those of all the other partners in the séance. As regards so-called 
psychometry, it was surely a simpler explanation to suppose thought- 
transference from the mind of the possessor of the object presented to 
the clairvoyant, than any mystical properties in the inanimate object 
itself. 

Mr. Evwarp ΜΑΙΤΙΑΝΡ expressed great satisfaction at the 
advance indicated in Mr. Myers’ address. For it meant that the 
Society for Psychical Research was at length finding its Psyche. The 
whole of the work in which he had collaborated with the late Dr. 
Anna Kingsford was a demonstration of the permanence of the human 
Ego, as shown by its power to recover in a later incarnation the 
recollection of experiences undergone and knowledge acquired in 
previous incarnations. It was by this means that they had been 
cnabled to recover the long lost Gnosis, which underlay all the world’s 
sacred scriptures and religions, and which solved all the mysterics of 
existence, And on seeking the source and method of the revelation, 
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Mrs. Kingsford received, in response to a mental request made by 
himself of which she was unaware, an instruction concerning inspira- 
tion and prophesying, in which it was said: ‘“ None is a prophet save 
lie who knoweth : the instructor of the people is a man of many lives. 
Inborn knowledge and the perception of things, these are the sources 
of revelation.” Matter, then, is not the substance of existence and basis 
of evolution. Matter is phenomenon. The substance of existence ts 
divine,—is divinity; And the soul, as an individual portion of that 
substance, is possessed of divine potentialities. Wherefore, as the 
manifestation of a divine inherency, evolution is accomplished only by 
the realisation of divinity, the process whereof is called Regeneration, 
and, being very long, neeessitates Reincarnation. For it consists in the 
elaboration of a spiritual and substantial self-hood within the material 
and phenontenal self-hood, as its matrix. This is what was called by 
Aristotle the Fntelecheia, and by St. Paul, the “Christ within.” Such 
is the doctrine of Scripture and of Reason, and of which the Christ 1s 
the personal demonstration. And in such measure as the Psyche is 
found, it is confirmed by experience. 

Tur Rey. J. Pace Hors asked for a definition of the sense in 
whieh the word “ hallucination ” was used by the Society ; as their use 
seemed to him to diverge from the ordinary acceptation, which implied 
something deceptive or delusive. 

Mr. Myers replied that Mr. Gurney had defined hallucinations as 
“Percepts which lack, but which can only by distinet reflection be 
recognised as lacking, the objective basis which they suggest,”—this 
definition marking them off on the one hand from true perceptions, and 
on the other from remembered images or mental pictures. Some 
hallucinations were wholly delusive ; some, on the other hand, were 
coincident with some actual fact which they indicated. But the 
element common to all of them was lack of correspondence with 
immediately present material reality; so it seemed best to keep the 
word hallucination for all cases, but to distinguish as veridical those 
hallueinations which did in some way conycy actual fact. The speaker 
added that he saw a lady present who could, if she would, give the 
meeting some interesting cxamples of the apparent retracing of the 
history of inanimate objects. 

Miss X., responding to this invitation, said, that having accident- 
ally discovered that she had some faculty of cognition of the kind 
called, for want of a better name, “ psychometric,” she had experi- 
mented carefully in this direction, but only to find that impressions 
were far more veridieal when spontaneous than when sought for by 
experiment. In this respeet, as well as in some others, the phenomena 
seemed to her to follow the analogies of crystal-gazing, and, as in the 
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case of the crystal pictures, to be explained in most of her own 
experiences by thought-transference. She did not, however, feel that 
these, even for herself, had been of sufficient importance to be at all con- 
clusive. She quoted three experiences, illustrating (1) what seemed 
to her a clear case of thought-transference, (2) an instance in which 
the theory of thought-transference would need to be considerably 
stretched to meet the case, and in which the hypothesis of clairvoy- 
ance might conceivably be suggested, and (3) an instance in which it 
seemed that the thought-transference, if such there were, must have 
reached some sub-conscious stratum of her intelligence. 

In the first case, she had seen a picture of fire (which struck her 
as being of volcanic, or other, not ordinary, origin) followed by one 
of sea-waves. This occurred on the handling of a stone, known by 
the person who gave it into her hands to be from the shores of the 
Dead Sea. In the second case, she had a vision apparently of the 
Jews’ Wailing Place, on handling a stone which had actually come 
from that spot though at the moment erroneously supposed by the 
person handing it to her to have come from Rome. The third case 
had interested her as perhaps suggestive of the method of this sort 
of impression. A heap of papers—the appearance of which suggested 
nothing but washing-bills—had been placed in her hands by a friend 
who knew their history. On handling them for a few moments, Miss 
X. found herself gazing at a large meadow in which the grass seemed 
to be burnt and trampled, and strewn with small white articles, which, 
for the moment, she supposed to be the * washing" in question. The 
impression, however, was accompanied by a sense of horror—a percep- 
tion of cruelty and bloodshed, inconsistent with the drying-ground of 
alaundry. The papers were, as a matter of fact, picked up, on the 
morrow of the battle, on the field of Sédan. 

Miss X. added that she did not feel herself in a position to theo- 
rise on the subject, but hoped that the narrative of some practical 
experiments might serve as incentive to others to try their own powers 
in the same direction. 

Mr. VEITCH gave some account of his own “psychometric À 
experiences, which had some analogy with those related by Miss X. 


THE COMMITTEE FOR THE SYSTEMATIC INVESTIGA- 
TION OF HYPNOTIC PHENOMENA. 


This Committee has continued to meet with regularity on Tuesday 
evenings, at the rooms of the Society, during the winter months. 
Its efforts have been mainly directed towards obtaining thought- 
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transference from the hypnotiser to his subject, effecting alterations 
by verbal suggestions in the pulse of a hypnotised subject, and the 
development of sub-conscious reckoning. 

The supply of subjects has not been as extensive as the Committee 
could desire, and up to the present, their experiments have been con- 
fined to nine persons, of whom five were paid subjects. As to success 
in the series of experiments first indicated, the Committee cannot yet 
speak with any assurance. Their experiments, which have been 
numerous and conducted with all care, have usually taken this form. 

Ten pieces of paper, on which were written numerals from 0 to 9 
respectively, were prepared. Of these, one was drawn at haphazard 
by a member of the Committee and was handed to the operator, who, 
concentrating his attention thereon, endeavoured to transfer the idea 
of its value to the subject. As a rule the ratio of successes to failures 
did not reach the average (one in ten trials) that might have been 
produeed by chance, save in a particular series of experiments carried 
out with a paid subject, at a meeting on November 28th, which 
experiments have already been referred to in the Journal for February 
last. In all cases agent and percipient were in the same room, 
though no contact existed between them. 

In respect to alterations effected by suggestion, during hypnosis, in 
the force and rapidity of the heart's action, much interesting evidence 
has been collected. Τη all cases sphygmographie tracings of the radial 
pulse have been taken, simultaneously with the counting of the pulse 
by another observer: the subject throughout sitting quietly in his 
ehair at the table with his arm outstretched and resting thereon, to 
facilitate the taking of tracings. As being fairly typical of these 
experiments, the following may be recorded, which was carried out 
with a paid subject on February 27th, last. The pulse before hypnosis, 
and in the absence of any suggestion, was 72 per minute. During, 
hypnosis he was told that he was engaged in an exciting dancing com- 
petition, and that his heart was beating furiously. The tracing was 
taken after such suggestion had been continued for two minutes, 
and it showed marked increase in both tidal and dicrotic waves, 
while the pulse rate had risen to 102 per minute.  Quieting 
suggestion was then employed, until the heart’s action had calmed 
down, as it speedily did, and then the subject was depressed by 
gloomy thoughts of debt, misfortune and hunger, suggested by the 
operator. The pulse then fell to 62 per minute, while the diminished 
upstroke and the complete absence of secondary waves are most 
marked features in the tracing taken at the time of counting the pulse. 
Hitherto the effort to modify the heart’s action by verbal suggestion 
confined only to the pulse itself has not met with suceess, and 
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to produce any evident change it has been necessary to supplement 
this with further suggestions of a more or less dramatic character. 

In regard to sub-conscious reckoning, a certain amount of interest- 
ing evidence has been collected. On April 3rd, a subject, having 
repeated a doggerel rhyme of four lines, suggested to him by a 
member of the Committee immediately before hypnosis, was ‘sent to 
sleep.” He was then told that immediately on awakening he would at 
once read aloud continuously from a journal placed before him, and 
would at the same time write down with a pencil, placed between the 
fingers of his right hand, the number of times a certain letter selected 
by the Committee occurred in the verse. The latter, it may be said, 
contained 23 words with a total of 81 letters. The first seven 


experiments resulted thus :— 


No. of Letter No. cf times No. written Time feom awak- 
Experiment. selected. it oceurred. by subject. ing till writing, 

1 E an 10 ae 17 ... l} minutes. 

2 B τν 4 de 4 … l} minutes. 

3 ο το 4 «s 5 .. 90 seconds. 

4 J 13 9 : 30 seeonds. 

b L E 5 n 5 .. 10 seeonds. 

6 Y s 3 E 4 … 40 seconds. 

n A 8 7 70 seconds. 


Summary :—2 experiments were eorrect ; 
3 were nearly so—in each ease an error of only one in the 
counting ; 
in 2 there was a cousiderable crror in the counting. 


The foregoing may serve as a short sketch of the nature of the 
work hitherto undertaken by the Committce, but they hope to be able 
to add further details of interest later on. With this in view, they 
again appeal to members of the Society who may be able to place at 
their disposal such subjects as are likely to be of service, either by 
being known to be hypnotisable, or as having shown any aptitude for 
telepathic receptivity. Any information will be gladly received by 
the Committee, and may be sent to Mr. G. A. Smith, at the rooms of 
the Society, 19, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 


CASES RECEIVED BY THE LITERARY COMMITTEE. 

L.973 A4 Ps Dream. 

Received through the American Branch. 

A second-hand account of the following case was received by Dr. 
Hodgson from Miss L. Whiting, in May, 1891. The percipient prefers 
that her name should not be printed. 
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Miss Whiting writes :— 

Hotel Brunswick, May 27th, 1891. 

Drar Dr. Hopason, —Miss ——- tells me the following, and gives her 
permission to my relating it to you. I enclose her card. 

Iu February last, her mother, living in N. H., died suddenly one night 
between uine aud ten, of heart-disease. Her last words to a daughter- 
in-law present were : ** Don't ery, don't feel badly, you have done everything 
you could for me." 


That same night, Miss—— was here at the Brunswick, the guest of the 
——, and they were out at some entertainment in the evening. They 
returned, and Miss —— retired about eleven and immediately had a 


vivid dream that her mother came to her, embraced her fervently, and said : 
“ Don't cry, don’t feel badly, you have done everything you could for me." 
The impression was so vivid—she felt the touch—heard the tones—that she 
slept little, and the next morning told Mrs. —— that she must go and visit 
her mother—that she was sure she was ill and wanted her, and alinost while 
they were talking of it, the telegram announcing her mother’s death came. 
When Miss —— reached the place, she told her sister-in-law the words of 
the dream before the sister-in-law had told her what their mother actually 
said, and the lady who was present with the dying woman was startled at 
the coincidence of the actual last words of the dream. 
Miss -—— will reply to any question if you wish. 
Lia WHITING. 


Some time later, Dr. Hodgson obtained an account of the ineident 
from the pereipient herself, who writes as follows :— 


March 30th, 1892. 

Dear Str,—-Your letter dated March 25th, has just reached me, and I 
hasten to say that this is the first communication that I have received from 
you. Miss Whiting’s account of my dream must in some way have been lost 
in the mail. Ihave no doubt but that it was quite accurate. However, to 
avoid giving you more trouble, I will just write it out briefly. I was visiting 
friends fifty miles away from my mother’s home. I had not seen her for 
some weeks, and I did not know that she had been having attacks of a heart 
trouble, which caused her death. She had always been strong and well, with 
the exception of rheumatism, and the thought of her dying had never 
entered my mind. I retired at eleven o'clock, and fell asleep immediately, 
and as soon as I slept, my mother came to me in a dream ; she was dressed 
in black and looked very young. She put her arms around me and said: 
** Do not cry, you have done everything that you could for me.” This she 
repeated several times ; then I awoke, disturbed and troubled, with tears on 
my face. 

In the morning I told my friends that I was troubled about my mother 
because of a vivid dream. In two hours the telegram came, saying that she 
was dead. I went immediately, and before I was told anything about the 
manner of her death, I told my dream. My sister-in-law said: ** Why 
those were mother’s dying words.” She was taken ill at nine o’clock in the 
evening, and died at ten. She looked at my sister and said; * Do not cry, 
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you have done everything that you could for me, but I am dying," and with 
these words she was gone. 

If I had dreamed this after I knew that she was dead, I should not 
have been surprised, but as it is, it seems to me wonderful, and I can but 
feel that she was permitted to come, iu order to prepare me a little for the 
shock. 

The following corroborative notes from Miss ——’s sister-in-law 
and the friend with whom she was staying at the time of her mother's 
death were afterwards received. 

March 29th, 1895. 

The account that my sister, Miss , gave of mother’s dying words, and 
those which mother spoke to her in her dream as being the same is quite 
correct. Miss —— arrived the day aftcr mother died, and before I told her 
of her last words she told me of her dream. 


March 30th, 1895. 
Miss was visiting me at the time of her mother’s death, aud at 
breakfast, before the telegram came, she spoke of having had a vivid dream 
of her mother. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. | 
MR. BARKWORTH AND ‘ THE UNTHINKABLE.” 
(To the Editor of the JOURNAL oF THE SOCIETY For PSxCHICAL RESEARCH.) 


SiR,—Perhaps the simplest and most useful form of reply to Mr. Bark- 
worth’s friendly remonstrance in the April number is to indicate chiefly our 
points of agreement. The vivacity of his attack has secured him many 
answers, and his ability enables him to make an ingenious defence of his 
position, but despite its bulwarks of common sense the groundwork of 
gnosticism on which it is based suffices, as I think, to render it untenable. 
It would be a strong position only if we could be sure that its occupants 
knew a great deal about the universe, but, to those of us who are conscious 
above all things of ignorance, any fortification based on assured dogmatism 
is apt to appear inherently feeble. 

By “dogmatism ” or ** gnosticism " I mean nothing offensive; I mean 
simply the attitude which is ready to encounter individual phenomena with 
general propositions, the attitude which either upholds or denies asserted 
events on the grounds of the fitness of things, or the laws of Nature, or 
general axioms, or revealed truth. 

There were things in my former letter, about bank-notes for instance, 
which were ‘wrote sarkastical,” but there shall be nothing but seriousness 
in this. I admit that the so-called value (really rarity) of an “apport ” 
might in some cases add to the prima facie strength of evidence concerning 
it; as, for instance, if a chemist, asserting that he could make diamonds, 
were to produce one of the size of a cocoanut ; but iu a general way the 
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bank-note form of argument strikes me as not only irritating but feeble, and 
iu no ease ought the faet that a chemist did not produce cocoanut diamonds, 
nor anything bigger than a pin’s head, to eause us to shut our ears to the 
aeeount of his process, and keep them shut until we are satisfied with the 
size of his result. 

On another point also I am able to agree with, or even go beyond, Mr. 
Barkworth ; for, whereas he considers it ** dangerous” to say ** that what is 
true in mathematies is false in physies,” I myself should regard such an 
assertion as merely self-eontradietory and absurd. This aequieseence 
perhaps relieves me from further following up eertain illustrations on which 
it is not likely that sane people really disagree. So we come at onee to the 
root of the matter under diseussion. 

The quotation made on p. 235 from ‘The Experiences of Mr. Stainton 
Moses" goes to show, (1) that to the persons present in a eertain room sounds 
oeeurred as if a bell originally outside the room had entered the room. (So 
far I am disposed to aecept the record absolutely.) (2) That when light was 
restored a bell was found on the table. (This also is most probably true, 
but it requires more eareful witness than a statement eoneerning sounds, 
beeause, after the sounds, the presence of an actual bell would be liable 
to be inferred in subsequent memory, perbaps without suflieiently cautious 
contemporary serutiny.) (3) That the sitters believed the bell to have been in 
another room immediately before the sitting. (I fully accept the belief, but 
eoneerning the aetual physical faet it is neeessary to be more eautious, for it 
is peeuliarly difficult to seeure definite evidence concerning the previous 
loeality of an objeet not previously decided upon for experiment.) (4) That 
the sitters felt assured that the door of their room was not opened during 
the entry of the bell, beeause the hall outside was brightly illuminated by 
gas, 

Now suppose, for the sake of argument, that the evidence was thoroughly 
good for the objective presence of a bell (4) outside the room initially, and 
(b) inside the room finally, together with (c) a guarantee of some kind 
(not easily obtained) that it was the same bell, and not a mere conjuring 
substitution ; suppose in other words that the event oceurred among serious 
investigators, as events oecur in a laboratory : what is to be our attitude ? 

It is here that I find myself differing from Mr. Barkworth. Scepticism 
is necessary and entirely legitimate ; proof of sueh an oeeurrenee must be 
of the strongest if it is to earry conviction ; but Mr. Barkworth’s attitude 
I venture to think is rather dogmatie than truly sceptical. Instead of 
beeoming eritieal he becomes ejaculatory :—impossible, preposterous, more 
than miraculous, unthinkable, and so on. But, as Mr. Andrew Lang says, 
how is it that these stories eome to be told? Eliminating conscious 
swindling—and the Moses reeords do, as it seems to me, fairly eliminate it— 
there is something to be explained ; and the mind will not rest satisfied with 
a eourse of interjeetions. 

It would appear that Mr. Barkworth would feel less vigorously positive 
on the subject of the asserted phenomena, if he eould see some physieal or 
“ thinkable " way by whieh they might be achieved. But there is nearly 
always some thinkable way of doing anything, aud in the present instance of 
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the ringing bell it is very simple, viz., this :—Turn the hall gas out, open 
the door quietly, carry in the bell ringing loudly to cover any noise, go out, 
shut the door, and light the hall gas again. 

Mr. Barkworth may here object that I am giving up my attitude of 
conceivable receptivity to ‘the miraculous” and ** the unthinkable,” but it 
is not so. Whenever I am convinced of the real occurrence of an event 
which seems to me either miraculous (in the popular loose sense of tho 
word) or unthinkable, I must at once set about trying to contemplate it, so 
as to make it thinkable ; for I feel, so to say, sure that no real event of 
which we can become cognisant must for ever remain beyond the grasp of 
our enlarged faculties, while [am also decply convinced that to my present 
faculties a vast number of occurrences, if by any imaginable process I could 
become aware of them, would seem entirely miraculous and unthinkable, 
although at the same time they are perfectly and profoundly real. 

Mr. Barkworth seems determined that in the case under discussion the bell 
shall have passed through the wall, but I sce no evidence whatever that the 
bell did pass through the wall. My contention, therefore, isa double one: 
(1) That there is no clear evidence of anything certainly in the strongest 
sense 'funthinkable" in the Moses records, though there are plenty of 
things extremely improbable ; and (2) that whenever such evidence is forth- 
coming it will be our duty to investigate, and if necessary accept it, however 
much it may streteh and enlarge our grasp of the universe as based upon 
past experience. 

Mr. Barkworth goes on to ask ine whether I demand proof that bells can 
not pass through walls or that eggs do not grow on trees? T reply, no, 
certainly not! The burden of proof of such events rests entirely with their 
assertors, ]t is one thing to be willing to receive evidence on any individual 
positive proposition, it is another to demand proof of a universal negative. Such 
proofs are to me I confess unthinkable, and creeds based upon them are 
liable to be somewhat frail since a single positive instance may suflice to 
shatter them, 

Briefly, then, it amounts to about this. TI hold the same views concerning 
physical facts that he does, until evidence to the contrary is forthcoming. 
But when such evidence does appear, or make a reasonable show of 
appearing, I am willing even to face the risk of being deceived in order to 
scrutinise it as far as possible without prejudgment ; whereas (as I under- 
stand him) Mr. Barkworth would resolutely run the risk even of rejecting 
truth rather than face the chance of being misled by error. Both 
attitudes are reasonable, and his is undoubtedly the safer in the light of 
ordinary common sense and the bulk of the expericnce of mankind. It is 
with no light heart that a student of science sets himself to face the risk of 
being deceived : the risk looms indeed with peculiar ghastliness before him ; 
nor would he ever so set himself were it not that the other alternative, the 
dread of rejecting truth, strikes with a still deadlier chill. There is no 
antagonism between us, there can be no ultimate antagonisin between 
friends of truth, there is but a difference in the route chosen by which we 
hope to attain to the same end. We are not even on different roads, we are 
walking on the beach of the same eternal sea, but while one prefers the 
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security of an ancient embankment, the other gropes along the sometimes 
muddy but sometimes shell-besprinkled sand.—Yours faithfully, 


Otrver J, Lopes, 
Liverpool, April 15th, 1894. 


(To the Editor of the JOURNAL or THE SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH.) 

Str,—Your correspondent, Mr. Thomas Barkworth, states the usual 
‘© common-sense ” view of the case very well ; and he backs his statement 
by quotations from Locke, and refers to passages from Kant which certainly 
support his views. T cannot, however, resist breaking a lance on Professor 
Lodge’s side, although I eonfess my sympathies are, on the whole, with 
Mr. Barkworth. 

The question, I take it, turns on the conceivability or inconceivability of 
Mr. Barkworth's propositious ; that the less does not contain the greater ; 
that two bodies cannot occupy the same space at the same time ; and that 
matter cannot pass through matter. Mr. Barkworth argues from the point 
of view of molar phenomena ; because, he virtually says, I cannot imagine 
two bricks interpenetrating each other, therefore,’ no two objects ever inter- 
penetrate each other, It is well-known that two gases can interpenetrate 
each other without increase of volume. All right, says Mr. Barkworth ; 
that is because gases are made up, so to speak, of a large number of small 
bricks placed at a great distance apart, and there is plenty of room in the 
interstices of the tirst gas for the bricks, or to use the usual name, mole- 
cules, of the other. Mr. Barkworth evidently extends the same explana- 
tion to the contraction produced on mixing two liquids. And he doubtless 
would have had the same conception if he had been brought face to face 
with the penetration of two solids. But let him consider this case, not as 
a convincing proof of the incorreetuess of his ideas, but merely as one which 
may somewhat shake his cock-sureness. 

The metal sodium is of such a density that 1 gram occupies 1:015 cubic 
centimetres at ordinary temperature ; the element oxygen at — 200 degrees is 
of such a density that 1 gram oceupies 0°807 cubic eentimetres. Now these 
two elements combine in such proportion that 46 grams of sodium occupying 
467 cubic centimetres unites with 16 grams of oxygen, occupying 12:9 cubic 
centimetres. The sum is 59'G cubic centimetres. But 62 grams of the 
compound occupies only 217 cubic centimetres. Is this not interpenetra- 
tion of matter? Where are the odd 37:9 cubic centimetres? Mr. Bark- 
worth would answer, the sodium and the liquid oxygen are both porous, and 
the pores in one are occupied by the matter of the other. Are they? If so, 
surely some proof should exist of the pores. One plan of diminishing the 
yolume of a substance is by compressing it ; another is by lowering the 
temperature. Now these methods, applied to sodium and to liquid oxygen, 
produce a minute decrease in volume ; but they are wholly unable to aceount 
for the enormous disappearance of 37°9 cubic centimetres out of 59'6. 

I have chosen this one simple instance to show Mr. Barkworth that 
chemists and physicists are led to inquire whether the “common-sense ” 
view is always to be trusted. Some of us take the view that what we call 
matter is merely one of the factors of energy ; and regard it as conceivable 
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that if kinetie energy could be converted wholly into radiant energy, the 
matter would cease to exist. True, this has never been done; but one 
form of energy is convertible into others. 

In fact, Sir, the whole affair is a mystery. We are far from fathoming 
natural phenomena ; and it is this mystery which has led one, and no 
doubt has led others to think that, while tending to maintain extreme 
scepticism regarding such revelations as those which have raised this discus- 
sion, itis worth while to chronicle and compare them, in the hope that 
eventually some way may be found which will explain them psychologically 
or physically, and will cause them to fit in with the system of ‘ normal" 
events which we are accustomed to deal with.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

W. Ramsay. 


(To the Editor of the JOURNAL or THE SOCIETY ror PSYCHICAL RESEARCH.) 
Sır, —May I be allowed to make one or two remarks on a few of the 
criticisms — lately appearing in the Journal-—of Mr. Stainton Moses’ 
mediumship? Mr. Barkworth, who was the first to enter the field, is to be 
congratulated on possessing the gift of clairvoyance or second sight in so 
uncommon a degree that he is able—not having ever been present—to ex- 
plain for us the nature and eauses of the various phenomena that took place 
at our séances much more lucidly than we could ever hope to do ourselves. 
Still, I fear I must adhere to my own opinion as to the nature of these same 
phenomena, and perhaps Mr. Barkworth may be induced to regard this 
further evidence of '* moral weakness " on my part more leniently, when I 
remind him that, at the séances in question, I was present and he was not. 
To turn to Mr. Lang's letter—I should like to set his mind at ease as 
regards the ** distinguished composer story." I agree with him that it might 
have been considered suspicious, not to say ‘‘awkward "—if taken as an 
incident standing alone—had the name in question been Mendelssohn ; but 
it wasn't. On the occasion of that incident, I did not look round on being 
told of the column of light behind me. Having learnt by previous ex- 
perience that I eould not see subjective lights, I never looked for them, as T 
knew it wasuseless. I still regard the occurrence as a fair proof of spirit 
identity,as the signature could not have been written by Mr. Moses. My hand 
never left the paper during the sitting, and between Mr. Moses and myself was 
alarge table nearly five feet in breadth. Either I must have written the 
message (a suggestion which might possibly be utilised), or it must have 
been the work of some unseen agency. In any case it was curious that the 
photograph selected by the medium corresponded with the signature on my 
paper, unless, of course—to amplify my previous suggestion—the whole thing 
was an elaborate but somewhat pointless joke, prearranged by Mr. Moses 
and myself, for the purpose of hoodwinking the remaining sitters. In that 
case, I wonder who Mr. Moses’ accomplice was before I joined the circle, 
Concerning the appearance upon the scene of scent, pearls, stones, ete., 
if Mr. Moses himself performed these feats, he ought certainly to have 
ranked as one of the greatest masters of conjuring and sleight-of-hand the 
world has yet seen. It occurs to one to wonder where and when he acquired 
his marvellous skill, and why he didn’t make his fortune by it, instead of 
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frittering away his talents on the profitless befooling of one or two of his 
oldest and most intimate friends. I should like to submit a few reasons 
which ought to convince any moderately (open mind," how next door to 
impossible it was for Mr. Moses to '' work " the manifestations himself. 

Firstly, it was not an uncommon thing for pearl and coral beads to be 
scattered about the room when we were not holding a séance, and in broad 
day-light. None of us could possibly tell where these things came from— 
but it was perfectly patent that no one present had any hand in their 
production. 2 

Secondly, when various articles were brought during a séance, the 
medium’s hands were frequently held on both sides, also those of the rest 
of the sitters ; results were never affected thereby. 

Thirdly, the same things happened when the medium was in a deep 
trance, and unconscious of cverything going on around him ; at sueh times ' 
we nearly always had a lighted candle upon the table, and, as I have 
remarked before, we were quite able to distinguish the inedium's hands and 


face. Any movement of his would have been instantly perceived. 
Fourthly, various articles were often plaeed upon the table during a 


séance, which same articles we had seen in an adjoining room before we left 
it. Mr. Moses frequently entered the séance room first, so what I suppose 
would be considered the natural inference, viz: that he brought them in 
with him, falls to the ground. 

Lastly, as showing that Mr. Moses’ own mediumship was not absolutely 
essential to the production of phenomena of this kind, I may mention that, 
sitting with two friends of my own—one mediumistic, the other, like myself, 
uot-—similar manifestations have taken place in our presence, on more than 
one occasion, and under stringent test conditions. I refer more particularly 
to the bringing of various articles into a room when the doors were bolted, 
the windows barred, and all means of ingress or egress consequently 
eut off, As such things have happencd other than through Mr. Moses’ in- 
strumentality, why not through his ?. The suggestion of his employing 
fraudulent means to produce the various phenomena seems puerile and 
irrational —a despairing attempt to explain what admits of one satisfactory 
explanation only : and unfortunately that is the onc that many people don't 
want, and won’t have. Hine dle lachryme. In all alleged cases of 
fraud, when there is no evidence except of a circumstantial nature, it has 
always been the custom of the Law to look for a motive, and if possible to 
find it; but in this case, those most sceptical on the subject of Mr. Moses’ 
mediumship have signally failed to produce one that is either adequate or 
even reasonably probable. J am curious to know whether some of the ex- 
planatory theories that have been put forward in this connection lately would 
be seriously considered as either logical, sound, or even sensible, were their 
promulgators dealing with any subject other than Spiritualism. I think not: 
still it is a pleasure to read Professor Lodge’s writings, and to see that the 
subject can be approached in a serious scientific spirit, even by a seeptie. 
Would there were more sceptics like him.—Faithfully yours, 


CHARLTON T. SPEER. 
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MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


A Meeting of the Council was held at the Rooms of the Society 
on June Sth, Professor H. Sidgwiek in the chair. There were also 
present : Dr. A. W. Barrett, and Messrs. W. Crookes, F. W. H. Myers, 
F. Podmore, S. C. Scott, H. Arthur Smith, and R. Pearsall Smith. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed as correct, 
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One new Member and seven new Associates were elected. The election 
of eleven new Associates of the American Branch was recorded, 
The names and addresses are given above. 

The Council recorded with regret the decease of the Hon. Roden 
Noel, one of the Viee-Presidents of the Society, and who had belonged 
to it ahnost from its eommencement. 

At his request the name of Mr. Frank H. Matthews was trans- 
ferred from the list of Members to that of Associates. 

Several presents to the Library were reported, for which votes of 
thanks were accorded to the donors. 

Other matters of business having been attended to, the next 
Meeting of the Council was fixed for July 13th, at the Westminster 
Town Hall, at 3 P.M., previous to the General Meeting at 4 o'clock, 


GENERAL MEETING. 


The 66th General Meeting of the Society was held at the West- 
minster Town Hall on Friday, June 8th, at 8.30 p.m.; Professor 
Sidgwick in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, communicated the fact 
that a legacy of £3,000 had heen left by the late Dr. Myers to the 
President of the S.P.R. for the time being, in trust for the purposes of 
the Society. The money—amounting after payment of legacy duty to 
£2,700—was now invested, and the income would be used in defray- 
ing the expenses of the Society’s investigations. He said that this 
news would not come as a surprise to those who knew the unfailing 
interest which Dr. Myers had always taken in their work, and the 
extent to which he had spent not only his time and thought, but also 
when occasion arose, his private means, for the furtherance of that 
work; and it would be a source of satisfaction to them that the 
increase in stability which the Society thus gained, and the enlarge- 
ment of its means for carrying on its researches, should be associated 
with his memory. 

« Miss. X." then read a paper on “The Apparent Sources of Super- 
normal Experiences.” She proposed to deal with the question ex- 
clusively from “the subject’s point of view”; and also to confino 
herself to purely spontaneous experiences, in order to exclude the 
element of self-consciousness introduced by experiment. At the same 
time, it should be borne in mind that the inevitable condition of 
surprise, attaching to spontaneous experiences, in some sort disqualified 
the subject for exact observation. 

She then proceeded to distinguish, and illustrate hy carefully 
recorded and attested examples from her own experience, the following 
three kinds or stages of supernormal messages. 
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l. The impulse to deliver a statement which seems to owe its 
genesis to something apart from one's own consciousness, to be in- 
dependent of reason or memory, perhaps analogous to the messages of 
clairaudience or automatic writing, but having no corresponding sense 
impression. 

2. The externalisation of an idea, a symbolie presentation of an 
impression consciously or sub-consciously made. 

3. A definite sense hallucination, presenting some fact sub-con- 
sciously acquired by thought-transference, clairvoyance or other means, 

As an example of (1) she narrated the following experience : 

** T was recovering from recent illness, and had spent the whole of a July 
morning lying on a long chair in the garden. I could not move without 
help, and was therefore incapacitated from going back to the house and 
afterwards forgetting I had done so. About 12 o'clock, a friend, calling at the 
house, came through the drawing-rooin window into the garden to talk to me. 
When she returned to the house, a book which she had left in the hall was 
not to be found, and, after a prolonged hunt in every likely place, she, with 
another friend, came back to the garden to see whether she could have left 
it near me. On hearing their story, I at once remarked, ‘The book is on 
the blue-room bed.’ The statement seemed wildly improbable, as the room 
in question was not in use, and was seldom entered, even by the servants. 
There, nevertheless, on the bed, the book was found. Some workmen had 
come into the house during the morning, bringing a number of pictures and 
books to be taken care of for a short time ; aud these, for safety, had been 

laced in the disused room, the book lying on the hall table having been 
accidentally included with the new arrivals.” 

“Miss X.” pointed out that it would be far-fetched to regard this 
experience as telepathic, since the book was probably removed by the 
workman unconsciously, and no one in the house had seen its removal ; 
while, again, the impression was not in any literal sense clairvoyant, 
as there was no conscious picture in her mind ;—it merely * came into 
her head " to utter the words quoted. 

To illustrate the second class, she gave two interesting cases of the 
visions of things “in the surroundings "—as a professed medium would 
express it—of strangers newly introduced to her: in which the effort 
made by her to “grasp the stranger’s individuality " was assisted by a 
“picture forming itself in the back-ground of the stranger," suggesting 
some indication of a “dominant factor in his life or experience.” In 
the second of these cases she had seen a figure in close proximity to a 
new acquaintance, similar to a figure seen some weeks later by a 
clairvoyant, as standing near the same person. In discussing this case, 
s Miss X." observed that she had no means of deciding between the 
telepathic and the spiritualistic interpretation, though personally 
inclined to the former. She could find no subjective difference be- 
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tween the visualisation of an idea and a phantasm of the dead : though 
she found it possible to distinguish between a vision of a living friend 
and that of one who had passed away,—“ the living phantasm brings 
with it some hints of its surroundings, of the things with which it has 
some real relation, the dead seems to be abstracted from any surround- 
ings whatever.” This last distinction she illustrated by a recent 
experience. There was an old friend, an accomplished musician, whom 
she was accustomed to visualise at his piano or organ, and among the 
surroundings of a seaside home. On the 9th of May last, his image 
came before her as usual, but without the usual accompaniments, —it 
bore no relation to anything else, and the sense of abstraction was 
very intense. She remarked to a friend that she knew he was dead, 
and entered the impression in her diary : the next day brought the sad 
news ;—he had died about three hours before. She had heard a few 
days before that he was getting old and feeble, but nothing more 
alarming. 

The distinctions she had drawn between different kinds of super- 
normal messages were sometimes difficult to apply. She described in 
some detail a complicated experience which seemed to contain all the 
three elements which she had tried to distinguish. 

She dwelt on the difficulty of distinguishing the sources of such 
messages, but she stated as the conclusions drawn from long 
experience, and seven years’ very careful observation, 

(1) that she found it quite impossible to mistake the intention of 
any figure which appeared to her at the moment of death : 

(2) that when the glimpse had been more than momentary, she 
had never (she believed), even in the case of strangers, mistaken a 
vision of a deceased person for that of one still living. 

Still, as she had said, the same ‘impression of abstractedness,” 
characteristic of a phantasm of the dead, was also found in pictures 
which she was disposed to regard as “externalisations of an idea." 
But such pictures might also appear in (a) surroundings distant in 
time and space, and so be difficult to distinguish from clairvoyance— 
except by objective tests; or (b) the figures seen might appear in 
relation to the seer’s surroundings, in which case a hallucinatory 
figure might be mistaken for a real person. Moreover, in all sub- 
jective analysis and observation of this kind, there were two constantly 
recurring difticulties—the element of surprise and the element of 
expectation. 

Tn conclusion, she said that there was one difficulty of which she 
knew nothing,—the alleged danger to health of mind or body, Her 


experiences were never so clear or so abundant as when she was in 
entire health, 
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Iu the discussion that followed 

Mr. F. W. Hayes asked questions with regard to the particular 
experiences described, which led to further explanations from “ Miss X.” 

Mr. MarrLAND said thatthe subject was capable of being treated 
at great length. The first axiom to be laid down was that there was 
no warrant for limiting the tenuity of any substance that may serve 
as a vehicle for mental force. He distinguished astral " phantoms from 
astral realities, and held that * ghosts of past events" might be seen 
iu the astral light. This had, he held, occurred in one of “ Miss Xs" 
experiences. In another case memory had been read, as had 
happened in his own experience. There was a great variety of orders 
of entities in the astral fluid ; among these lie mentioned ‘reflexes ” 
of the seer himself, débris of disintegrating souls—which often perplex 
the spiritualists-—“‘ ideas of the air” and others. Only an adept after 
years of training could distinguish the true ray from the false, the 
celestial from the astral. 

The CHAIRMAN, in expressing the thanks of the meeting to Miss 
X., remarked that it was rare to find the capacity for supernormal 
perception combined with the power of self-observation and analysis, 
the carefulness and promptitude in recording experiences, and the 
appreciation of the importance of different kinds of evidence, which 
“Miss X.’s ” paper showed, 

Mr. F. W. H. Myers then spoke on “The Evidence for Continued 
Identity contained in Mr. W. S. Moses’ Automatic Script.” 

The speaker began by recapitulatiug the reasons which in his 
opinion fully established the genuine automaticity of the messages, and 
the complete good faith of Mr. Moses’ own comments thereon. Turn- 
ing to the evidence of the identity of the communicating intelligences, 
the messages might be arranged in four groups. (1) In the first group 
might be placed those messages that contained facts, which, from their 
recency or obscurity, were probably unknown to Mr. Moses and to all 
other persons present. ‘The cases of Abraham Florentine, of the Jones 
children, and one or two others, were described under this heading. 
(2) Next came messages containing facts which might conceivably 
have been previously learnt by Mr. Moses, but which, if we take his 
word for it, had not so been learnt. There was here the difficulty due 
to the possibility of subliminal perception and memory ; but cases were 
given in which such an explanation seemed extremely improbable. 
(3) Next came a class of cases resembling the last except on this point 
—that the “controls” seem to have less freshness and reality, and the 
facts given were of the nature of extracts from bouks. These extracts 
were sometimes provably unknown to Mr. Moses, and the manner in 
which they were given suggested clairvoyance rather than real com- 
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munication from the departed. Mr. Moses had himself been fully 
aware of this difference of quality; and the questions thus suggested 
were among the gravest with which the problem of identity was besct. 
He (the speaker) ventured to say that the time would come when the 
hypothesis of conscious fraud or of self-delusion would fall into the 
background as regards these signed messages and others like them, and 
when even the difficulty of subliminal memory would be met by 
judicious experiment ; but the possibility of a clairvoyant acquisition of 
knowledge, unconsciously by the automatist himself, or consciously by 
personating spirits, would long continue a stumbling-block. (4) The 
existence of this difficulty gave an additional interest to a class of 
messages technically lowest in evidential value ; those, namely, where 
the evidence depended on ethical or intellectual resemblances—on the 
intensity of characterisation displayed by the alleged spirit. Indefin- 
able resemblances of mind and character might produce strong sub- 
jective conviction; and the conclusion must perhaps be that for full 
satisfaction we ought to desire in the messages a combination of the 
objective and the subjective lines of evidence—tirst of all the statement 
of verifiable facts known, if possible, to the deceased alone, or at any rate 
to the deceased but not to the automatist; and then that indcfinite 
but profoundly recognisable character which made here and now for 
each of us the essential difference between one friend and another. In 
many of Mr. Moses’ cases such combination did to a great extent exist ; 
and on the whole no scries of sigued messages was at once equally full 
and equally exempt from error with that with whieh Mr. Moses had 
been favoured for so many successive years. 


OBITUARY. : 


— 


RODEN NOEL. 

We reeord, with deep regret, the sudden death of the Hon. Roden 
Noel, who has been a Vice-President of this Society almost from its 
foundation. He died of heart-disease at Mayence, on Saturday, May 
26th, at the age of 59. 

This premature close of a life devoted to “high thinking 
ardent literary work will affect a larger circle than his personal friends 
with a sense of irreparable loss : since, though he never gained the ear 
of the general publie, he found “ fit audience though few" among 
those who value originality and intensity of poctic thought and feeling, 
even when their expression shows technical inequalities and defects. 
No poet of our time has presented more impressively, on the one hand, 
the delight of natural beauty and of the physical life in which man feels 
himself at one with nature ; and, on the other hand, the painfulness of 


” and 
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the discord continually felt between the order of the physical world 
and the profoundest human yearnings and aspirations. This sense 
of the “riddle of the painful earth” was expressed by him, with the 
intensity of pathos given by personal bereavement, in “A Little 
Child’s Monument” (1881); and, later, with unsurpassed force, in 
“A Modern Faust” (1888); and the same bent of thought and 
feeling led him to give a cordial welcome to our investigations. 
Indeed, almost contemporaneously with the foundation of the S.P.R. 
(1882) he published his * Philosophy of Immortality,” in which 
materialism is combated partly by speculative arguments, partly on the 
basis of the evidence furnished by spiritistic phenomena. Later—in 
1886—he defended his views in several numbers of this JOURNAL 
(Vol. IL, pp. 158, 195, 269) with characteristic vigour, directness, 
and candour. HS. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The subscription to this society, announced in the May Journal as 
10f. or 8s. per annum, has as I now find, been fixed by the revised 
rules at 308, or 16s. per annum. T have received about a dozen appli- 
cations for membership, and should be glad to receive more. Candidates 
will be informed when an election takes place, and to whom their 
subscription should then be sent. 

Lady Caithness has addressed a letter to ** Lian,” describing the 
moral and religious elevation which she regards—and we shall none of 
us dispute this—as the ultimate goal towards which all discoveries in 
this new field of science ought to tend. “The Spiritualism I advocate," 
Lady Caithness emphatically says, “is that of the Higher Life.” 

This is the kind of Spiritualism to which 1 have long dedicated my life, 
and to advance which I devote all I am able to dispose of in the publication 
of books, both in French aud English, of my monthly review, ** L'Aurore 
du Jour Nouveau,” and in weekly meetings at my house, both for free public 
lectures aud for private instruction and mutual improvement. Iam also 


most happy to be able to add that iny dear son is animated by precisely the 
same desire for the advancement of this, the higher Spiritualism. 

It was while conversing on this subject with the friends mentioned in the 
article in ‘‘ Licut,” namely Mr. F. W. H. Myers and Professor Charles 
Richet, that I learnt their views on the subject, and that in their superior 
experience they considered well authenticated phenomena to be necessary 
to convince outsiders of the spiritual side of our mysterious and complex 
nature, which they can better be brought to belicve in and understand by 
material proof, through their outer physical senses. 

In my desire to render every possible aid to the furtherance of the holy 
eause I have so much at heart, and have reccived the mission to promulgate, 
Tat once decided that while I continued to pursue the main branch of the 
subject, namely, its religious aspect, I would unite with them in their more 
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practical views and allow then to conduct their investigations scientifically 
according to their own acquired knowledge. 

There will, therefore, be different branches in the Society, and the one 
under my especial direction will be that of the study for the attainment of 
the more spiritual nature which is the key to the mysteries of the Higher 
Life, for it enables us to better our condition in this life, and bring the 
“kingdom of heaven upon carth,” while ennobling our lives in view of our 
future development in the life to come. 

Marin CAITHNESS DE POMAR. 

For myself I will add that, while the constitution of our Society 
precludes any such corporate expression of ethical or religious views as 
may interfere with the complete catholicity of its scientific stand-point, 
I think that most of my friends are, like myself, in full sympathy with 
the belief which Lady Caithness has so often and so earnestly expressed, 
that a convietion on such problems as we discuss, even when gained by 
scientific methods alone, ought to affect, not only a man’s scientific 
beliefs, but his conduct, his character, and the whole structure and sub- 
stance (so to say) of his spiritual being. 


F. W. H. Myers. 


CASES RECEIVED BY THE LITERARY COMMITTEE. 


MCL 87. Auditory. (Received through the American Branch.) 
The newspaper account printed below was first received by the Rev. 
M. T. Savage from Mr. Lyman P. Alden, Superintendent of the Rose 
Orphan Home, Terre Haute, Ind., accompanied by the following 


statement :— 
Terre Haute, Ind., March 18th, 1892. 

I used to live in Coldwater. The President of the bank is my cousi 
by marriage. The bank was robbed about a month since of $20,000 by the 
blowing up of the safe with dynamite. 

The S. P. Williams spoken of lives at Lima, Ind., thirty miles distant 
from ©. He owns a bank there as well as the stock mentioned in the C. Bk. 
He is thoroughly reliable and, if you choose to investigate it, would 
doubtless willingly state the facts to you. 

Lyman P. ALDEN. 

The account was signed later by Mr. Williams, at Dr. Hodgson’s 
request, 

From the Coldwater, Mich. Republican of March 16th, 1892. 

S. P. Williams, a large stockholder in the Coldwater National Bank, 
lives at Lima, Ind. While asleep at his home during the night upon which 
the bank was robbed, he awoke under the impression that he had been 
startled by a heavy explosion. So vivid was the impression left that he got 
up, dressed himself, and walked all through the business portion of Lima 
looking for evidences of a big explosion. Of course he found none, and 
later ascertained that he awoke at the same time at which the vault in the 
Coldwater bank was blown open.—Detroit News. 

The above statement is correct.—-S. P. WILLIAMS. 
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Dr. Hodgson subsequently received the following additional evi- 
dence :— 
Lima, Ind., October 3rd, 1892. 
My father bids me say that the brief newspaper item which caught your 
attention stated the facts of the ease and he could add little to it. It is 
the only experience of sueh a nature he ever had. 
(Miss) Jennie P. WILLIAMS. 
Norember 21st, 1892. 
My father related his experience to the family at the breakfast table a 
short time before receiving the telegram informing him of the robbery. 
JENNIE P. WILLIAMS. 
Lima, Ind., November 28th, 1892. 
We recollect the account given by Mr. Williams of his waking in the 
night under the impression of having heard a loud noise like a heavy 
explosion, and of his dressing and goiug through the business part of the 
village to see whether anything was amiss. The account was given at the 
breakfast table before news was received of the Coldwater Bank robbery. 
(Signed), Mus. S. P. WILLIAMS. 
Mary A. Samson. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


[Lhe Editor is not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. | 
THE LIMITATIONS OF BELIEF. 

To the Editor of the JOURNAL or THE SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH.) 

Sir, —One of the most satisfactory results of a literary argument is the 
elimination from it of those points on which the parties find themselves to 
be in substantial, and perhaps unsuspected agreement, and the consequent 
reduction in number, aud clearness in definition, of such as they ultimately 
must agree to differ about. I think myself fortunate in having progressed 
so far in this direction that the many subjects incidental to the recent dis- 
cussion in these columns have, by the gradual discarding of contentious 
seen to be winecessary, or inconclusive, been reduced to the one question 
which I have placed at the head of this letter. Expressed more fully it is 
this: Are there, or are there not, certain propositions the alleged evidences 
for which it would be mere waste of time to examine,* and which there- 
fore we should reject not only without evidence, but even in spite of it ? 
Stated thus abstractedly, I doubt if there is anyone who would hesitate 
to answer in the affirmative, unless it were certain spiritists who seem to have 
adopted, for their own, the saying of Tertullian—Credo quia absurdum est. 
True it is that fresh and unexpected facts are continually coming to light in 
the natural world : and that, by observing these facts systematically, new laws 
are gradually evolved, but facts and laws alike are invariably found to be in 
harmony with the general lines of the Universe, and every fresh discovery 


* I do not here mean to express any objection to the publication of the “ Ex- 
periences.” That might be perhaps justified on widely differing grounds ; although, 
personally, the great length of the paper seems to me unnecessary from every 
poiut of view. 
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redeems one more field from Chaos to add it to the Cosmos. For, unlike 
man, Nature never deceives us. If she appears to deny herself we may rest 
assured that is only because we have misinterpreted her or mis-applied her 
methods. Were it otherwise, there eould be ne progress. For each for- 
ward step must be reached from the firm foothold of immutable and 
impregnable law, and if such things as gravitation and chemical affinity were 
subject to eapricious variations, there would be an end of all science. 

No doubt, as the late Prof. Tyndall remarks, ‘‘ Nature is full of 
anomalies which no foresight can predict, and which experiment alone ean 
reveal. From the deportment of a vast number of bodies, we should be led 
to conclude that heat always produces expansion, and that cold always 
produces contraction. But water steps in, and bismuth steps in to qualify 
this conclusion " (Heat as Motion, p.89.) But this is not an exception to law ; 
it is only the operation of another law as invariable as the rest. Water does 
not expand on freezing for ninety-nine times and eontract on freezing for the 
hundredth. The expansion on freezing is therefore uo more an exception to 
law, than the act of walking upstairs is an exception to gravitation. 

Again, the progress of knowledge may be likened to a building, the stones 
of which are closed questions of the nature of indefectible certitudes. Each 
such certitude forms the basis of the next. On one face of the edifice tho 
builders are at a stand for want of fresh material, and are looking here and 
there to find it, eollecting tentatively such as they can find, and disputing 
perhaps as to its fitness for the purpose. On another face, material is 
offering almost faster than it can be put in. But whether the progress be 
slow or fast, the stones once in their places form part of the permanent 
structure, and eould not be removed without endangering the stability of the 
whole. Two of the foundation-stones of the edifice I have already instanced 
in gravitation and chemical affinity, but the list of certitudes like these, or 
founded upon such, might be indefinitely extended, and no one is more 
capable of doing this than the two learned Professors who have last addressed 
you. Below all these again, and built into the bed-rock of the mind, are 
axioms conditioned by the mind itself and only to be perceived intuitively as 
propositions, self-evident, necessary, and universal. Ou these all knowledge 
ultimately rests. They are incapable of proof; otherwise they would be 
subject to demonstration from other truths below them. Being what they 
are, however, they are to the logician what the datum line is to the engineer, 
or the elementary metals to the chemist. Anyone who tampers with in- 
tuitive axioms does so at his peril. 

When a scientific fact or law is once for all conclusively demonstrated, no 
new fact or law subsequently discovered can or ever will invalidate or annul 
it ; which is the same as saying that natural laws are not subject to repeal. 
The laws of dynamics are the same for a locomotive or a flying machine that 
they are for a wheelbarrow. 

Not to pursue this subject further, let us come from the general to the 
particular, and see its practical bearing upon the problems before us. Let 
it be supposed that an eminent chemist were to perform a simple experiment 
which he had repeatedly tried before and which numbers of other persous 
had in previous times also performed, and always, necessarily, with the saine 
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result. But on this occasion, the result appears strangely different. What 
may we suppose would be his attitude in face of such a contingency? Would 
he say “This experiment having, for the first time in history, produced an 
abnormal result throws doubt upon all that was known about it before,” or 
would he not rather say ** There is a mistake somewhere. Either one thing 
has been over-heated, or another has been undcr-estimated, or my assistant 
has inadvertently substituted one ingredient for another. What the nature 
of the error may be, is not worth enquiring into. The experiment has 
failed, not because Nature is capricious, but because the conditions have not 
been observed.” 

When the missionary Moffat was travelling in South Africa half-a-century 
ago, he encountered a tribe who assured him that ina neighbouring country, 
the moon always rose in the West. Of course he denied that it could be so. 
I cannot now fully recall the discussion which ensued, but the natives 
answered in effect, although with a sarcasm probably less refined than Mr. 
Speer's, that Moffat’s denial was not much to the point because **they were 
present on the occasions in question, and he was not.” 

What was the ground of confidence which enabled the chemist, in the 
imaginary instance, to reject the evidence of his senses, aud the missionary, 
in the real one, to refuse the testimony of other people? It was that to the 
inmost core of their being they were convinced that Nature never deceives. 
Like causes, operating under like conditions, produce like effects ; and will 
continue to do so always, everywhere, and for all men, while the world lasts. 

Those rcaders who have had the patience to follow me thus far will be 
prepared for the final stepin my argument. Since men came upon the earth, 
objects of sensible size coming into contact with fixed obstacles, have either 
been arrested, or deflected, or have penetrated the obstacle by the removal of 
a part of its substance equal to the size of the object. When, therefore, half- 
a-dozen people come forward and assert that they, sitting in a darkened 
room, “with a hush of expectation, and faces (if they could have been seen) 
of awe-stricken earnestness” i.e., in a state of mental expectancy which 
prepared them to believe anything the “spirits " chose to reveal, have, on the 
evidence of what they are pleased to call their senses, proved Nature to be 
a trickster, and that throughout the ages she has kept a card up her sleeve to 
flash upon them at the end of the 19th Century, in a Hampstead drawing- 
room, I say, bluntly, that I do not believe it. ‘Men were deceivers 
ever,” but Nature cannot betray, because she wears the impress of her 
Maker, and His truth is written upon her lineaments. 

So far the argument from the material side. But from the mental side it 
is at least equally strong, for if a bell can pass through a wall without making 
a hole in it, then either the matter of the obstacle must be in its accustomed 
place and at the same time somewhere else, or the object penetrating it must 
(as I endeavoured to shew in the April Number) be itself, and at the same 
time something else. And these conclusions arc self-contradictory, and 
therefore unthinkable. For the propositions that εν thing cannot be in two 
places at once, and that it cannot be itself and at the same time something 
wholly different, fulfil all the conditions of an intuitive axiom ; 7.c., they are 
self-evident, necessary, and universal. 
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At this point I will anticipate an objection which someone is probably 
waiting to make. It will be said ——** If you reject records of phenomena 
on « priori grounds, because of their apparent incredibility, why do you 
attend to those of phantasms, clairvoyance, aud psychical phenomena of any 
kind ? And what business have you in the Psychical Sociéty at all? Are 
not many of these things beyond the reach of reason, and have they not to 
be accepted as facts on evidence, without our being able to account for them ? " 
My answer to that is: To fail in satisfying the reason is one thing: to openly 
violate it is quite another, And that is the difference between a miracle 
(however defined) and an impossibility. The incredibility we have been dis- 
cussing is not merely apparent, but intrinsic, and inexpugnable. 

Dr. Lodge shews how little he appreciates the argument I intended 
to convey, when he says that as soon as he is convinced of an event which 
seems unthinkable, he ** niust at once set about trying to contemplate it, so 
as to make it thinkable.” Does he then believe that if he were to set about 
thinking of an object being wholly iu two places at the same time, he would 
at the end of a week be any nearer doing so than when he began ? 

I have already remarked, in the February Number, on the essential 
difference between physical and psychical investigation. In the latter we 
have but little accumulated experience, and practically no formulated laws. 
Consequently everything is open to experiment and speculation, The 
Psychical Researcher is like the physiologist before Hippocrates ; he has to 
find out everythiug for himself without the uncarned increment of knowledge 
which the physicist has inherited from his predecessors. But this freedom 
of speculative vagrancy should make the psychical student all the more tena- 
cious of those few certainties and elementary truths which fall to his lot 
from across the froutier of natural science. 

Itis with unfeigned surprise that I find myself driven into arguing against 
the practice of free enquiry, having so often had to insist on the claims of 
any well-attested event to investigation. But this was in relation to psychical 
phenomena, of the causes, and processes of which, we have no certain know- 
ledye and cannot refer to demonstrated laws. The case is totally different 
when the alleged events are of a nature not ouly to transcend, or even 
supersede, but to violate and reverse the most elementary and universal 
physical laws, the operation of which are matters of daily and hourly 
experience. It is a matter for observation and not for dogmatism, whether 
a telepathic message may be received from the antipodes, or a veridical 
phantasm of a deceased person be made evident to a living one. It is a 
matter of certainty and not of speculation that a solid object cannot be made 
to pierce a fixed obstacle without making a hole in it: and so far as it is a 
subject for experiment, the experiment may he renewed at will, and with a 
foregone conclusion, as often as desired. 

The subject is of importance for everyone, because it is precisely this 
willingness to believe anything, on what is called evidence, that threatens 
the enquirer with an intellectual degradation such as has overtaken some 
able and even brilliant minds. To draw a hard and fast line aud say : Thus 
far will I believe and no further, would, in relation to physical investigations, 
be an almost idiotic absurdity. And why? Because Nature never deceives ; 
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and we may abandon ourselves without reserve to her guidance. Neverthe- 
less, that is precisely the position I venture to recommend in regard to 
psychical research, and when the sporadic vagarics of psychical phenomena 
ave under investigation. Here we walk in the midst of pitfalls, and must 
need say, Let Nature be true and every man a liar. 

There are many other points I should like to notice, but must only do so 
in the briefest manner. ‘How these stories came to be told” is a subject 
quite foreign to this discussion, for if the alleged occurrences are truly im- 
possible, the causes which led to their being asserted possess only a personal 
or academical interest. Thercare, I should say, at least half-a-dozen possible 
ways of accounting for them, but I am not going to discuss any of them.* 

Professor Ramsay asks me a question on a subject of which I am absolutely 
ignorant, and appears to imply that, because T cannot answer it, therefore 
no answer is, or ever will be, known or discovered. That assumption, though 
flattering, is not sufficiently attractive to tempt me into discussing a subject 
I know nothing about.t Neither am I competent to pronounce on whether 
«if kinetic energy could be converted wholly into radiant energy, matter 
would cease to exist.” All I know is that, in such a case, there would be 
an end of the Cosmos, and of the human race, and even of the Royal Society. 
In the meantime, we can only deal with the Cosmos as we find it. J.S 
Mill states, if I remember rightly, that ‘there may be another world in 
which two and two make five,” but that world is not any of which we have 
experience, or have faculties fitted to comprehend. 

In finally taking leave of this discussion, I wish to say that I have no- 
thing to complain of in the way in which I have been met. Those who go 
to the wars must expect blows. I have been told that I am “ dogmatic,” 
“ ejaculatory,” “interjectional,” ** cock-sure,” “ emotional," &c., and, what 
seems worst of all, that I have exercised common sense. For my own part, 
I consider arguments preferable to epithets, but then Tam not a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. I have therefore, only to plead in extenuation of these 
enormities, that when I have called certain things impossible, unthinkable, 
and so on, I did not use these words merely to relieve my feelings, still less 
to exasperate those of my opponents, but as the deliberate expression of 
opinions carefully considered, which I have given reasons for to the best of 
my ability, and with a fullness for which I must apologise to your readers. 

Τ have endeavoured to shew that the idea of an object such as those de- 
scribed penetrating an obstacle without leaving any trace of its passage is 
incompatible with the facts of science on the one hand, and with the laws of 
mind on the other. Whether I have succeeded in that endeavour is not for 


me to say, but if I have done so, I confidently claim from my opponents 
their rejection of the evidence which has been offered in the Experiences of 
Mr. Stainton Moses. Thomas BARKWORTH. 


P.S.—I have felt very uncertain as to the bearing of Dr. Lodge's sug- 


m ——————————————ÉÁIA — C ead 


* Allthat I think it necessary to say for my own sake, rather than his, is that not 
even in thought has it occurred to me to accuse a gentleman—against whom I know 


nothing, and who is no longer alive to defend himself—of wilful mendacity, or 
conseious fraud. 


+ Does Prof. Ramsay believe that, as a fact, matter is destruetible ? If not, what 
is the value of his conundrum? 
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gestion of turning the gas out, carrying in the bell, withdrawing, and lighting 
the gas again: but I infer that he is imputing fraud not to living persons 
(for he expressly says the contrary), but to the unseen ageney, whatever it is. 
On that view of the case, there is of course an end to the claim that the 
“spirits " ean make matter pass through matter, and also to any moral value 
that ean be attached to ‘‘ Spirit Teachings.” 

Dr. Lodge ‘‘ sees no evidence whatever that the bell did pass through the 
wall!" Then whatever has all this discussion been about? And what be- 
comes of the repeated assertions of this and similar occurrences in the 
* Experiences," again reiterated in Mr. Speer’s letter of last month? 
** Doors bolted, windows barred, &e.” To be sure he does not mention the 


chimney ! 


June 2nd, 1894. 

Sir,—Your courtesy gives me an opportunity of a few words in reply to 
Mr. Barkworth’s final epistle, and I take advantage of it not for the sake of 
a last word, but because these letters may have a wider scope than mere con- 
tributions to a controversy in itself insignificant, and because itis useful 
oceasionally to justify the attitude of potential receptivity to strange facts 
which I and a few other physicists have taken up. 

Mr. Barkworth says that I do not appreciate his argument ; and I eonfess 
I do not appreciate it very highly. Irate it indeed rather lower than in my 
last letter was perhaps manifest. He likewise says that it is with unfeigned 
surprise that he finds himself driven into arguments against the practice of 
free inquiry ; and I must say that I mildly share that surprise. 

Here I might stop, were it not that there are a few apt anecdotes and 
illustrations in his last letter which emphasise very clearly. the difference 
between a reasonable and enlightened mind of the Theological type and a 
ditto ditto of the scientitic type. 

Dr. Moffat is said to have encountered a tribe of savages who told him 
that in a ueighbouring country the moon rose in the west. Very well, the 
instance serves. ‘The missionary or theologian thus encountered says things 
equivalent to ‘‘ Pooh! nonsense, I don’t believe it, where do you expect 
to go to? Nature never deceives,” and so on. The person with scientifie 
instincts is more inclined to leave Nature to take eare of her own morality, 
nor is he wishful to give utterance to his own views on the subjeet of the 
celestial motions ; he is simply anxious to elicit genuine first-hand state- 
ments from the informants, to find out why they say so and what they mean. 

His patient and catechetical attitude would no doubt seem to the more 
consciously enlightened person grotesque, if not mad; nevertheless the 
information as to what a savage tribe means by ‘‘ west” might turn out 
interesting to an anthropologist or a student of folk-lore. Isuppose Mr. 
Barkworth knows what he himself means by ‘ west,” and perhaps he 
expects a savage's definition to agree with that of a European astronomer, 
but in this he might be disappointed. Even so eivilised a person as the 
prophet Daniel may conceivably have centred his points of the compass at 
Jerusalem rather than at the North Pole. 

Many statements which bear a superficial aspect of eraziness are not so 
crazy when understood. For instance, Mr. Cope Whitehouse, I believe, holds 
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a dogma that the building of the pyramids was carried on from the top 
downwards and not from the bottom upwards. “Sheer lunacy!” is the natural 
man’s exclamation, and Mr. Barkworth would apparently add that Cope 
Whitehouse could not have been made (like Nature !) in the image of his 
Maker, or he would not thus basely attempt to deceive. The dogma is in 
all probability false enough, but it is not lunacy. Nor does it so appear to 
a patient person when he realises that the pyramids are, by Mr. Whitehouse, 
supposed to enclose each a natural conical hill, whose escarpments were 
utilised as building material and deposited at the top in the form of an apex 
forming the nucleus of a complete artificial enclosure. 


It is possible to be too hasty at jumping to conclusions. If a view is held 
or fact asserted in serious earnest by persons not manifestly half-witted it 
may be worth consideration ; and if the assertions are of a kind which have 
been repeated again and again in various epochs of the world’s history, and 
by a large body of respectable persons, then a sane and sober record of a 
favourable specimen of such assertions is surely worthy of much space in the 
proceedings of a Society founded for the express purpose of investigating 
such alleged occurrences. If a record like that of Stainton Moses is to be 
excluded, I really do not know what it behoves us to putin. Facts concern- 
ing ‘gravity and chemical affinity " are already dealt with by other societies, 
and perhaps the statements made concerning these things are not always 
and absolutely perfectly true. Parenthetically also I may say that a chemist 
whose attitude towards new and unexpected occurrences was of the con- 
temptuous order imagined as probable by Mr. Barkworth would not make 
many discoveries. Such troublesome failures often turn out of vital interest ; 
as Mr. Crookes, for instance, must be well.able to tell us. 

Mr, Barkworth challenges us to reject all the physical side of the Moses 
evidence, « priori, because ‘the idea of an object such as those described 
penetrating an obstacle without leaving any trace of its passage is incom- 
patible with the facts of science on the one hand and with the laws of mind 
on the other." Now, no person with a scientific imagination could have 
made this statement. Perhaps the phrase * Maxwell’s demons 7 conveys to 
the lay-mind no adequate conception, and it would take too long to explain ; 
but it is surely apparent that if in the progress of discovery cohesion could 
be temporarily suspended, a trepanning operation might be performed on a 
solid partition sufficient for the transmission of an object without any finally 
apparent trace of its passage. Or, if time is not of the essence of the 
question, we may picture the incredulity of a future inhabitant of earth, say 
in the days of William Morris’s Earthly Paradise, when railways had be- 
come extinct, their tunnels closed up and grass-grown, who should be told 
of ancient legends reporting that engineers had once been accustomed to 
poke savage works of art, in the form of dining-cars, through the range of 
the St. Gothard from Switzerland to Italy. 

No, sir, I do not propose to reject any serious and solid evidence on « 
priori grounds, and it is my earnest hope that the scientific men of the 
future, whatever greater influence they may then possess, will never allow 
themselves to become a narrow-visioned priesthood, or to imitate the errors 
of other dominant sects, —Y ours faithfully, OLIVER J. LODGE. 
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P.S.—There is an interrogation in Mr. Barkworth’s postscript as to 
what the diseussion has been about. 

On my side it has quite distinctly been about the following :— (1) 
Whether the unusual physical phenomena asserted to have occurred in the 
presence of Mr. Stainton Moses are of so impossible and unthinkable a 
character as to compel their immediate rejection without record and without 
examination of evidence ; and (2) whether it is rational or scientifically 
legitimate so to rejeet otherwise trustworthy evidence, even though the 
phenomena asserted should appear at first sight unthinkable. 

Questions as to the actual evidence in any particular mstance have been 
beside the point ; certainly there was no evidence that I remember concern- 
ing a “wall.” Tused the illustration of the entering bell to show that what 
could readily be done by an exuberant schoolboy or obsequious valet need 
not involve any necessarily unthinkable powers on the part of what Mr. 
Barkworth calls ‘the unseen agency.” TI was not suggesting the process by 
which the feat was actually performed on any given occasion. 


Sin,--Just one word in comment on Mr. Barkworth’s letter in this issue, 
of which I have been favoured with a proof. He writes :--“ Would [the 
chemist] not rather say, ‘There is a mistake somewhere. Either one thing 
has been over-heated, or another has been underestimated, or my assistant 
has inadvertently substituted one ingredient for another. What the nature 
of the error may be is not worth inquiring into * The experiment has failed 
not because Nature is capricious, but because the conditions have not been 
observed?" 

'l'his sentence typifies the different attitudes taken up by Mr. Barkworth 
and his critics. I can assure him that the chemist would say nothing of the 
sort. He might suspect it ; but he would say: ‘‘ Here is something worth 
inquiring into: it may lead to a new discovery ; at all events, we must 
probe it to the bottom and lind out why an abnormal result has been 
obtained." 

He will not consider himself shackled by the doctrines of gravitation or 
chemical affinity (I wish I knew what chemical affinity is !), but would fit his 
theories to his facts. 

The proposition that a thing cannot be in two places at once does not 
seem to me to differ in essence from the proposition that two things may he 
in one place at the same time ; and I place the fact mentioned in my former 
letter at Mr. Barkworth’s service, not with a view of receiving any explana- 
tion, but simply as a fact. 

In spite of these remarks, it must not be understood that I in any way 
accept the phenomena the credibility of which Mr. Barkworth disputes ; 
like Boyle, I maintain the attitude of the ** Sceptical Chymist.” 

W. Ramsay. 


* The italics are mine —W.R. 
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place, New York, N.Y. 
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MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


A Meeting of the Council was held at the Westminster Town 
Hall on July 13th, Mr. W. Crookes in the chair. There were also 
present: Professor H. Sidgwick, and Messrs. T. Barkworth, W. Leaf, 
F. W. H. Myers, F. Podmore, and R. Pearsall Smith. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and signed as correct. 
Three new Associates were elected. The election of two new Associates 
ot the American Branch was recorded. The names and addresses are 
given above. 

At her request the name of Miss N. Robertson was transferred 
from the list of Honorary Associates to that of Members. 

At the request of Mr. George W. Douglas, recently elected, his 
name was transferred from the American Branch to the English 
Society. 

The Council was informed of the decease of Mrs. Richard Smith, 
an Associate of the Society. 

Several presents to the Library were reported, for which a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the donors. 

It was agreed that General Meetings should be held on Friday, 
October 26th, at 4 p.m., and on Friday, December 7th, at 8.30 p.m. 
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Various other matters having been attended to, the Council agreed 
that its next meeting should be at 19, Buckingham-street, W.C., at 
4.30 P.M., on Friday, October 5th. 


GENERAL MEETING. 


The 67th General Meeting of the Society was held at the West- 
minster Town Hall on Friday, July 13th, at 4 p.m. ; Mr. W. Crookes 
in the chair. 

Proressor Sipewick read the following paper on “Disinterested 
Deception." 

T have chosen the subject of my paper this evening, in view of the 
desirability of throwing any light that can be thrown on the 
phenomenon of Disinterested Deception, at the present stage of our 
researches ;—I mean the stage initiated by Mr. Myers in presenting to 
the Society and to the public the experiences of Mr. Stainton Moses. 

T should like to say at the outset that I cordially welcomed Mr. 
Myers’ article: I regard it as one of the most important pieces of 
work that has been done for some time in furtherance of the aims 
which our Society was founded to promote. It is important, because 
it brings us face to face with a most difficult choice of alternatives. 

There seem to me to be three possible explanations of the records 
published by Mr. Myers : 

1. That the marvels occurred substantially as narrated. 

9. That what happened has been grossly and, at the same time, 
consistently exaggerated by all present. 

3. That Mr. Stainton Moses carried on a laborious and systematic 
deception, first of his intimate friends, and afterwards—to the end of 
his life—of the public, with no apparent motive of personal interest. 

The difficulties involved in the first supposition are trite and 
familiar, and I will not weary you by dwelling on them now: the 
second I dismiss, as no one has seriously maintained it. I propose to- 
day to consider how far the experience gained iu an investigation of 
many years enables us to bring forward any proved case of elaborate 
motiveless deception at all parallel to that which we should have to 
suppose in the case of Mr. Moses, if we accepted the third alternative. 

There are half-a-dozen instances known to me of confessed or 
demonstrated deception in cases where no motive of pecuniary interest 
could come in. But most of these are obviously dissimilar to that now 
before us—from the youth or inferior education of the persons con- 
cerned—and there is only one which appears to me to afford any 
important parallel. This I now propose to narrate fully ; as it seems 
to me instructive in various ways. i 
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Some years ago I heard from a friend that a near relation of his 
—whom I will call Mr. Z.—had been engaging in psychical experi- 
ments ; and had turned out to be a medium, with a power of raising 
tables from the ground and carrying them through the air with his 
hands touching the upper surface only. I inquired further, and found 
that Mr. Z. was not only a professional man of good social status, 
but that he had devoted his leisure industriously to the study of a 
department of learned research, and the composition of books and 
articles which had gained him at least a respectable position among 
students of the subject. I found too that the phenomena occurred in 
a private circle composed mainly of his near relations and intimate 
friends. It seemed to me a case that obviously came within our 
general plan of investigation : accordingly I obtained an introduction 
to him, and was allowed to be present on several occasions when the 
phenomena were produced. There was no doubt that tables were 
raised from the floor, suspended in the air, carried through the air, 
with the hands of Mr. Z.—and sometimes of one or two other members 
of the circle —only touching the top. It was clearly a phenomenon 
of much interest, if there was no conscious deception. 

Deception seemed to me in a high degree improbable from what I 
knew of Mr. Z.; at the same time the conditions under which the 
phenomenon took place, and the opportunities of testing allowed to the 
investigators, were not such as to enable me to bear any testimony to 
the impossibility of its occurrence by normal means. As I frankly 
explained to him in conversation, the interest of the phenomena as 
witnessed by me depended entirely on the assumption of his good faith. 

Well, things went on: we explained to him the conditions that 
appeared to us satisfactory ; but difficulties were made about the 
Acceptance of them ; and the situation as regards evidence was not 
materially changed when my wife, who joined with me in the investiga- 
tion, received from a lady who had been present at two successive 
séances a letter containing the following statements :— 
| February 28th, 1891. 

On both Wednesday 18th and Thursday 19th February,I twice saw, under 
Mr. 25 right wrist, a long, thin, greyish object, running up under his cuff at 
one end, and into the palm of his hand at the other end. Iam to my own 
satisfaction convinced I saw this, as far as one can be of a thing one does not 
touch. . . . I satup after my return home and drew it as I saw it 
and then I made a rough machine that lifted the lightest little table. 

The next morning. . . . I got our gardener to make a rough wooden 
machine and we could with this hold up any of the small tables easily with 
three or four candles on it. . . . I resolved to look most carefully next 
time and Τ again saw the thing. I cannot persuade myself that it was a 
wein or a shadow. . . . It was not like that. It was distinct, and it 
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was just in the place where such an implement would be of use. His right 
hand was not raised as completely from the table as the left hand was. 
also two of the middle fingers were kept close together on the table. 
On both occasions of the table going up the cuff was tightly strained 
to the arm. ‘ 

It seems to me that it will be very difficult to find any experiments satis- 
factory. . . . except done under your conditions. . . . full light, 
cuf up, and sitting near ; quite near as I was. 

Notwithstanding this letter, it still appeared to my wife and myself 
highly improbable that Mr. Z. could have been guilty of the conduct 
imputed to him; accordingly, we determined to suspend our judg- 
ment and wait for further evidence. In a few months this 
further evidence came. Mr. Z.—who knew that, in our view, his 
phenomenon would be more impressive if his arms were bared while the: 
table was held up in the air—did actually exhibit the phenomenon 
under this condition, on an occasion on which my wife was present. 
Owing to inadequate opportunities of observation, she did not regard 
the experiment as decisive ; but it certainly seemed to her that the 
effect could not have been produced by the instruments described in 
the letter that I have quoted. But, after some time had elapsed, she 
received from another lady who had taken part in the séance last 
mentioned the following interesting account of what really happened :— 

In September, 1891, I went to Mr. Z.’s for two nights to assist at séances. 
Mr. and Mrs. Z., Miss A., and Mrs. Sidgwick were there both nights. Où 
the second day 1 was asked to go into the garden and talk over a new experi- 
ment with Mr. Z. He talked vaguely on the subject at first, and then said 
he wanted to try a quite new experiment that night, but it depended à good 
deal on whether I would help him: I promised to do all I could, and he 
explained that he wished to fest Mrs. Sidgwick's powers of observation, and 
see whether she could distinguish between natural and fraudulent table- 
lifting. He then explained how he would do this, and I at once objected — 
but he argued down everything I said and represented it entirely as a test of 
great interest—he said he had as much right to a test as Mrs. Sidgwick, &e. 
He seemed so extremely anxious to try it that I felt I hardly could decline. 
The whole thing appeared to me in a ludicrous light at the time, as I never 
suspected him of any other motive. . . . [Our informant explains that 
it was understood they were to laugh over it next morniug.] He then asked 
me to come to the library, produced two flat sticks covered with black cloth 
(about an inch wide and long enough to reach from wrist to elbow) and 
showed me how to use them ; I found it difficult, having weak wrists, and 
tried to get out of it all by saying it was physically impossible, but here he 
was obdurate, and we went down to tea on the understanding that I was to 
do my best. During the evening I much regretted having undertaken even 
to try the test, and if I could have seen Mr. Z. alone for a moment I should 
have told him I must disappoint him : but he seemed to avoid me till the 
time came for the séance. Up to this time no suspicion ever crossed my 
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mind ; I believed it to be just what he said, a ** test,” and that next day the 
matter would be public property of the ‘‘circle.” Having seen Mr. Z. lift 
the table in the afternoon with great skill, I tried to see the difference 
myself between natural and fraudulent movements. To my horror I saw 
distinetly that Mr. Z. was moving it exactly as he had done in the afternoon : 
his hands were exactly in the same position on the table and I caught sight 
of the instruments in his cuffs. 

This was the first part of the séance. Mr. Z. then left the room to 
change his coat for a loose sleeveless gown—in order to prove that 
the phenomena could not possibly be produced by any instruments up 
his sleeves. Our informant goes on :— 


Just before leaving the room to change his coat Mr. Z. sat on the sofa by 
me and slipped the sticks behind me. Only Miss A. and he and I were at 
the table. 

(Mrs. Sidgwick sat at the side of the room.) 


T could not raise it at all for some time, and he was getting impatient. 
The experiment was a failure, though I believe the table was once really off 
the ground for a few seconds. 

That is, it was lifted off by our informant with the sticks. Our 
informant then describes how she wrote, telling Mr. Z. what she had 
seen, and asking for an explanation ; how all explanation was refused ; 
how she insisted on resigning, but wes persuaded to say nothing about 
the fraud until she learnt that he—along with other members of the 
circle, each speaking for himself—had signed a declaration that the 
phenomena at these séances had “not been produced by normal 
means.” She then felt that she ought not to keep silence, and com- 
municated what I have told you to Mrs. Sidgwick. (Mrs. Sidgwick’s 
previously written account of the same séance states that Mr. Z. 
told her before dinner that everything was to lead up to a special 
experiment for her benefit, and that, in fact, the table was raised 
in the air with Mr. 2.5 arm bare for several inches above 
the wrist). I need not say that the letter above quoted, con- 
firming as it did the observations previously communicated to us, 
removed all doubt as to Mr. 2.5 modus operandi; and though, out of 
regard for others, we determined not to publish his name, we took 
effectual means to prevent a repetition of his trickery. The letter is 
interesting in another way ; it shows how a perfectly honourable and 
well-intentioned person may be persuaded by a plausible and in- 
genious trickster, first, to take part in deception and then to conceal 
the part so taken: since, if Mr. Z.’s audacity had stopped short of 
declaring sclemnly that his tables had not been raised by normal 
means, the disclosure from which I have quoted would probably never 
have been made. 
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I pass to consider how far Mr. Zs case resembles, and how far it 
differs from that of Mr. Stainton Moses. The experience that T have 
narrated certainly shows that a professional man of good social posi- 
tion and intellectual interests may carry on systematic deception for 
years, with no apparent motive except (I suppose) the pleasure of 
exciting the wonder of his deceived friends, and the pleasure of laugh- 
ing in his sleeve at their credulity. But here the resemblance ends. 
Mr. 2. (1) never professed to regard his “phenomena” as a possible 
basis for religious or philosophical conclusions, or to take a serious 
interest in the scientific investigation of them : and (2) he consistently 
refused to publish any account of them in his own name. How 
entirely different Mr. Stainton Moses' behaviour was in both respects 
has been amply shown in Mr. Myers' article. 

Mr. F. W. H. Myers then addressed the meeting on the subject of 
“ Objections to Mr. Stainton Moses’ physical phenomena, and replies 
thereto. Alluding to Professor Sidgwick’s speech above reported, 
with which he expressed full agreement, Mr. Myers said that, in justice 
to Mr. Stainton Moses, one of the many points of difference between 
the two cases ought briefly to be noticed. On the one hand, while the 
d priori arguments in favour of the “ disinterested deceiver’s ” honesty 
were doubtless strong, they were arguments based almost exclusively 
on external circumstances. There was nothing in the personal impres- 
sion made by “Mr. Z.” to dispose the observer to regard him otherwise 
than simply as an alleged medium to be investigated. In the case of Mr. 
Stainton Moses, on the other hand, it would have been impossible (in 
the speakers view) to doubt the intense earnestness of his life-long 
search after truth. His very defects were all on that side : they were 
the defects, not of the plausible charlatan, bnt of the sometimes 
blundering and irritable apostle. 

Passing on to discuss Mr. Moses’ physical phenomena, the speaker 
endeavoured to show that if we allowed to spirits the power of 
selective molecular action almost all the alleged phenomena could at least 
be brought under a common generalisation. Some such power had 
already been suggested by physicists for the imaginary “ sorting demons 
of Max well " ; and the hypothesis which the mere study of Mr. Moses’ 
and Mr. Home’s phenomena had independently suggested, turned out 
to be little more than an elaboration of a conception which had already 
been found convenient in speculations dealing with the ultimate laws 
of matter. It is intended to print the substance of this address in 
Part XXVII of the Proceedings. 

In the diseussion that followed, 

Mr. Crookers said that he had listened with much interest to Mr- 
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Myers’ address : though, without further reflection, he could not venture 
to express an opinion on the physical speculations that it contained. He 
entirely agreed with Mr. Myers as to the personal impression produced 
by Mr. Stainton Moses, of sincere and intense belief in the conclu- 
sions publicly maintained by him. His own experiments with Home 
had convinced him of the operation of physical forces at present 
unrecognised by science. 

Mr. Crookes then described how Home had taken a red-hot coal 
out of the fire and placed it on a handkerchief without burning 
the handkerchief in the least. (See S,P.R. Proceedings No. XV., Vol. 
VI. pp. 103-4) Mr. Crookes had taken the handkerchief away with 
him and afterwards examined it chemically, without finding any trace 
of preparation; although, indeed, there was no chemical process 
known to him by which the effects that he had witnessed could have 
been produced. 

Mr. Pace Hoprps—referring to Mr. Sidgwick’s paper—said that 
Mr. 2.5 fraud did not appear to him to have been completely proved. 

Professor Sipewick said that the proof consisted in the complete 
agreement between two entirely independent witnesses, one of whom 
had seen Mr. Z. using secretly the instruments described, while the 
other had not only seen him so use them, but had herself used them 
in accordance with his instructions. 

Mr. Lane Fox asked Mr. Myers what idea he had formed of the 
physical constitution of the beings to which he attributed selective 
molecular action. 


Mr. Myers replied that he was not prepared to make any sugges- 
tions on this point. 

Mr. MaAITLAND said that it was very important to distinguish 
different classes of extra-human intelligences, and not to regard physical 
effects of the kind that had been described as necessarily due to the 
agency of departed spirits. He referred for illustration to an experi- 
ence of his own ; he had seen a blister produced by extra-human 
agency, similar to a blister caused by a burn. 

Mr. PoDMoRE rose to point out that Mr. Myers’ speech had passed 
by the main objection to the phenomena recorded as having taken 
place in the presence of Mr. Stainton Moses. Mr. Myers had en- 
deavoured to show that the ascription of these phenomena to some new 
mode or modes of physical energy did not necessarily involve any con- 
travention or dislocation of established physical laws. But that, after 
all, was merely a side issue: and there appeared to be some risk that 
the attention directed, both at recent meetings of the Society and in 
the Proceedings, to this aspect of the case might obscure the main 
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question. We had first to ask whether the phenomena described were 
or were not due to misrepresentation or deception—and this question 
was still unanswered. Nor was the assumption of fraud on Mr. Moses’ 
part so altogether incredible as had been represented. Tt is true that 
he did not succeed in obtaining anything which to a sane mind could 
seem an adequate return for systematic and lifelong deception. But, 
firstly, we must look not to what was actually achieved, but to what 
might have been hoped for in the way of social position and reputation. 
And if, even so, the imposture is found inexplicable, the choice is still 
between a moral and a physical miracle, and of the two the 
speaker found it less difficult to believe in the moral miracle. He 
made these remarks with some reluctance, not attempting to prejudge 
the matter, but solely in order to bring back into prominence what 
appeared to him to be the real question at issue. 


CASES RECEIVED BY THE LITERARY COMMITTEE. 


L.—974. AP. Apparitions. 

From Mrs. Scott, The Elms, Acton Hill, London, W. 

The following account was enclosed in a letter dated November, 
25th, 1893. 

A sister of mine went to South America, and married there. One 
morning Τ was in bed about 11 o'clock, when there was a knock at my door ; 
thinking it was the house-maid with hot water, I said ‘‘ Come in." No one 
came in. There was another knock ; again I said ‘ Come in," and turned to- 
wards the door. My sister was standing there. I, thinking she had returned 
unexpectedly, said ‘ What, you, Elsie?” She then vanished. When I went 
downstairs I told my husband, who said * Don't tell your mother, or she will 
think something has happened to her.” We heard a month later that she 
had died, after a few hours’ illness, about that timc. 

On December the 6th, 1892, I returned home about 11.30, after 
spending the evening with some friends. On going upstairs, I saw a tall 
man so close to me that I put out my hand to push him back, but my hand 
went into space. I again moved forward, when he was close in front of me, 
and, though I couldn't see his face, I recognised the figure of a great friend 
of mine in India. I went into my sitting-reom, almost expecting to find 
him there. A week later I got the news of his death at Bombay, on the 
evening of the 6th. He had always said that if anything happened to him, 
he would let me know. I may add I wrote to an old ship-mate of his, and 
told him of my experience, on the morning of the 7th. 

In reply to our request for corroborative testimony, Mrs. Scott 
wrote :— 

November 29th, 1893. 

T enclose a few lines from my sister and my husband. The man I wrote 

to about having seen Perey Faulkner, was Lieut. Edward Reeves, R.N., of 
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H.M.S. Royalist, at present on the Australian station. I can, if you wish it, 
write and ask if he still has my letter, or ask him to write you a few lines, 
but it will be three months before an answer can be received. 

I cannot be sure of the date in March 1887, that I saw my sister, but I 
believe it to have been at the actual time of her death, which was on the 15th 
of March. We did not receive the news till more than a month after. 


The notes enclosed were the following:— 
The Elms, Acton Hill, W. November 29, 1893. 
I well remember, in March 1887, my wife telling me she had seen her 
sister, who was then in South America. I advised her not to tell her mother, 


in case it should upset her. 
RosaALD A. SCOTT, 


Μ.Β.Ι., F.R.G.S., M.LE.E., &c. 


Woodland Cottage, Acton Hill, London, W. November 29th, 1893. 

I remember my sister, Mrs. Scott, telling me on the morning of December 
“th that she had seen a friend of ours, Perey Faulkner, at that time in 
Bombay, on the staircase the night before, and wondering what it meant. 

FLORENCE FARQUHARSON. 

Mrs. Scott wrote later in answer to further enquiries :— 

December 28th, 1893. 

I am doubtful of Mr. Reeves having kept my letter about Percy 
Faulkner, but of course he would remember about it. It was to my sister, 
Miss Farquharson, that I mentioned what I had seen, not to Mr. Scott. In 
the case of seeing my sister, I mentioned it to him. 

I had not any idea of Mr. Faulkner being ill ; in fact he was not, for he died 
from an overdose of chloral, which he was taking for insomnia. He always 
said that if anything happened to him, he would let me know. 

I enclose extracts from a letter I received froma shipmate of Mr. 
Faulkner’s about his death. I am unable to send the letter, as there are 
some private details. 

The letter was written, Mrs. Scott informs us, by J. Ham, Esq., 
R.N., H.M.S. Cossack, and the extracts sent us were as follows:— 


Bombay, January 15th, 1893. 

The ship was placed in dock on the 5th and we were quartered at the 
Great Western Hotel, Percy's room being on the same flat as mine, and 
‘but four or five rooms removed. . . . On the cvening of the 5th, we 
went for a walk and to hear the band, and talked a great deal on home 
affairs ; he wasin the best of spirits. We afterwards met friends, and I 
learnt afterwards that he went to the club. T went to his room the morning 
of the 6th and tapped at the door. He answered, and I asked him how he 
felt. His reply was ‘‘ Not much, old chap." That was the last I saw of the 
poor chap alive. . . . About 10, a servant came and told me that a 
doctor wanted to sec me. I followed the boy, and imagine my grief when I 
saw two doctors attempting to restorelife to him who has so lately been 
a source of life to usall. . . . Your seeing Percy, as you relate, was very 
strange and most remarkable, and yet undoubtedly the same thing has 
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happened before with those who have had dear friends dying in distant 
lands. 


We wrote to Lieutenant Reeves, asking if he still possessed the letter: 
in which Mrs. Scott had informed him of her experience before she- 
heard of Mr. Faulkner’s death, and he replied :— 

H.M.S. Royalist, Albany, Western Australia, February 8th, 1894, 

Dear SIR,— Your letter of January 3rd to hand. With regard to any 
documentary evidence with reference to Mrs. Scott’s writing and telling. 
me she had seen the apparition of Mr. Percy Faulkner at the time of his. 
death, 1 ain afraid I have none, as the letter was destroyed, and at the same: 
time, I at this moment don't recollect the date, having unfortunately no diary 
or anything to refer back to. But at the time I was quite convinced in my 
mind that Mrs. Scott had seen him ; for, as she tells you, she wrote to me: 
the next morning, and I was up at Acton very shortly afterwards and 
questioned her most closely about it, and from what we afterwards heard. 
about Mr. Faulkner's death, there was no flaw as regards the time. I am 
afraid this caunot help you at all, but it would be useless my saying more 
than [that], having satisfied my own mind as to what Mrs. Scott had seen, I. 
let the matter drop. Yours very truly, Epwarp REEVES. 


L.—975. Ae Ps 
Received through the American Branch. 

From Miss Alice Spooner, 13, Michigan Avenue, Dorchester 
District, Boston, Mass. 

On the night of Saturday, February 18th, 1888,I had a very vivid dream. 
in relation to my aunt, resident at Plymouth, Mass., who had charge of me 
in my early childhood, and of whom I am very fond. 

We seemed to be driving together, when she said to me, ** Here I must 
leave you, and you must go the rest of the way alone." Soon I was read- 
ing a letter which began, ‘I am sorry to be the bearer of bad news," and 
went on to describe the illness of some uuknown person, speaking of 
apoplexy, paralysis of the right side, incoherency of speech, &c. 

I spoke of my dream next morning in the presence of three persons, 
and of how greatly it had disturbed me. The following day I received a 
letter from a son-in-law of my aunt, which read almost word for word like- 
the letter of my dream, and summoned me to her bedside on account of an 
attack of apoplexy, the symptoms of which were accurately described in 
the dream letter. She survived the shock, however, and is living at the 
present date. 

When I took the letter referred to, a peculiar feeling, almost like an 
electric shock, and such as I have never before or since experienced, shot 
through my arms and body. 


ALICE SPOONER. 
In reply to Dr. Hodgson's enquiries, Miss Spooner wrote :— 
13, Michigan Avenue, Dorchester. March 24th, 1893. 
Three persons heard me tell my dream concerning my aunt. One of 
these was my mother, whose mental condition is now such that her 
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testimony would be of little value. The two others are Mrs. H H. 
Freeze, of Hudson Street, Somerville, Mass., and my niece, Miss Anna 8. 
Robbins, of 128, Huntington Avenue, this city. I should say that either of 
them would be likely to clearly remember the circumstance. 

In regard to the letter which notified me of the illness, I could not say 
with certainty whether or no it has been destroyed. 

When I left home in answer to the summons, it was saved for my niece, 
then resident with me, to read on her return from town. It is my usual 
habit to destroy letters, save such as are of special value, but I do not 
clearly remember about this. I have a faint impression that it was kept, 
and should I find it, I will forward it to you for your perusal. 

ALICE SPOONER. 


Dr. Hodgson wrote to Mrs. Freeze and Miss Robbins, asking for 
their recollections of the incident, and received the following replies:— 


59, Hudson Street, Somerville. April 2nd, 1895. 

Dear Sir,—Yours of March 28th received. I remember Miss Alice 
Spooner relating her dream to me in regard to her aunt. It has been so 
long, I scarcely remember the circumstances sufliciently to give you any 
definite points. Perhaps when I see Miss Spooner, I will recall it to 
memory perfectly. F. L. FREEZE. 

128, Huntington Avenue, Boston. 

Dear Sir,—Your letter in reference to a dream of my aunt, Miss 
Spooner, was duly received. 

The affair, which happened some years ago, is a trifle indistinct in my 
mind. As I remember it, the facts are as follows :—Miss Spooner dreamed. 
one Sunday night that she received a letter, beginning, ‘‘I am sorry to 
send you bad news," and then went on to describe the illness of someone, 
and said apoplexy, or paralysis, or something of the kind had happened 
to the person about whom he was writing. As I remember, she (Miss. 
Spooner) did not dream the name of the person who was ill, or the name of 
the person writing the letter. 

The next day, Monday, was very stormy, with high winds and heavy rain. 
I was then living with Miss Spooner, but came into Boston for a few hours. 
Iremember returning early in the afternoon, and when the maid opened the 
door for me,she told me that Mrs. Hathaway had been stricken with 
paralysis, and that Miss Spooner had gone to Plymouth. On going to my 
room I found a letter written to Miss Spooner, and beginning, '* I am sorry 
to send you bad news,” &c., and continuing almost verbatim as Miss 
Spooner had repeated her dream that morning. 

It impressed me strongly at the time, but I concluded it was only one of 
the odd things of life, which no amount of reasoning can explain, and 
after a few days dismissed it from my mind. I had, in fact, almost for- 
gotten it, when your letter recalled it to my mind. 

Regretting that J cannot give you a more coherent and concise account 
of the affair, —I am, yours truly, ANNA 5. ROBBINS. 


[Received April 4th, 1895.] 
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L. 976. Ad Ps Borderland. 


Received through the American Branch. 

The following case was received by Professor James from Mr. R. 
T. Van Deusen, of 600, Addison Avenue, Albany. 

Mr. Van Deusen writes :— 

January 30th, 1893. 

I am a collector, and of late a dealer, in old china. My home and business 
are in Albany, N.Y., where I issue a small sheet, called the China Collector. 
Some 14 months since, I found an article in Seribner's Magazine bearing on 
the subject, and written by Mrs. A., cf Brooklyn, an entire stranger to 
me. I wrote Mrs. A. at the time, and may have received three to five 
letters from her, all of which are brief and pertaining strictly to our com- 
mon interest. Once, when in New York city, I called upon Mis. A. at her 
Brooklyn home, meeting only her, and of course learning nothing of her 
family. At this call Mrs. A. expressed a desire to possess a certain specimen, 
which I found later on ; and, having a trip to town in view, decided to again 
call and tell her of it. Arrived at the house, I was told by a maid that Mrs. 
A.’s son was very ill, and that she saw no one. In response to an inquiry, I 
was told that they then regarded him as improving. I thus left the house 
with the impression that he was on the road to recovery. During the next 
two or three weeks I frequently considered the advisability of writing, but 
hesitated for some time, fearing to intrude so trifling a matter at a time of 
anxiety and care. I, however, received a complimentary copy of her book 
China Collecting in America, at this time, and acknowledged the same ina 
note, expressing hope of recovery, &c. Very shortly after this I awoke one 
morning at an earlier hour than usual (why I knew not), and fell into a doze, 
from which I was wakened at about seven by the announcement, in ἃ low 
voice, close to my right ear, ** Willie A. died this morning at two o'clock." I 
never for a moment doubted that my wife, who sleeps in an adjoining room, 
had been in and told me. It is her custom to wake me very gently, aud I 
believed I heard her voice. I ‘‘gathered " myself rather slowly, wondering 
how Mrs. Van Deusen could have received the information. The 
acquaintance between Mrs. A. and myself was of the sort described, and 
there was no reason why any notification of this death should be sent us. I 
went out into the hall, met iny wife, and asked the question, only to receive 
from her the startled reply, ** Whois dead ?" wheu mutual explanations and 
-astonishment ensued. I was so impressed with the precise and emphatic 
character of the announcement that I mentioned it to two or three friends, 
and sought to find out if it was true. I was only able to learn that the lad 
died that night. Ou my next meeting with Mrs. A. this fall I asked if the 
name of her son was JVillie, and on hearing that it was not, I then explained 
‘my reason for asking, when Mrs. A. told me that her son did die a£ two 
o'clock that morning. Mrs. A. then volunteered the information that she had 
heard a similar case in connection with the death of her son. 

I fancy that I was too heavy with sleep to catch the first word of the 
sentence—note its order. This is the only instance of the sort that ever hap- 
pened to me. 
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It happened that friends came to us the day that I received the notifica- 
tion of Mrs. A.’s son's death, and I mentioned the fact to them. I was sick 
most of that day—a peculiar nervous dyspepsia and accompanying disturb- 
ance. I knew this was not due to the knowledge of this boy’s death. There 
was no reason why I should feel his death. I think I was not much impressed 
with the occurrence untilit became the subject of talk. 

Do you suppose that the disturbance of my nervous centres was in any 
way connected with the incident, and if so, how? Lam 33 years old, and 
am fairly strong. 

Rosert THompson Van DEUSEN. 


In a later communication, Mr. Van Deusen said that he was unable 
to give the exact date of his experience, having made no note of it. 
After ascertaining that it was on the same morning that the boy 
died, he ceased to feel any active interest in it. 

In reply to Dr. Hodgson's request for corroboration, Mrs. Van 
Deusen wrote :— 

The Addison, Middlebury, Vt., March 31st, 1895. 

Dear Srn,— Your letter to Mr. Van Deusen requesting a statement from 
me was duly received. 

I have a distinct recollection of my husband's asking me that morning 
whether I had told him of the death of Mrs. A.'s son, and his surprise at 
my reply that I had not been in the room, and knew nothing of it. Indeed, 
I did not even know she had a son, so slight was the acquaintance. I only 
know of Mrs. A. as one of Mr. Van Deusen's customers. My husband 
seemed much impressed with the occurrence, and we talked more or less of 
it at the time. It gradually passed out of our minds until two or three 
months later, when during a call on Mrs. A. he mentioned the circumstances 
and learned the correctness of the intelligence. So much time has since 
passed, that it is impossible to recall names of those to whom it was told. 
Mrs. William O. Stillman remembers the occurrence, and I presume our 
maid, who was much in the dining-room in attendance on the table, might 
remember it, but she has left me, and I have not her address. 

Mr. Van Deusen wrote to Mrs. A. for permission to give her address, as 
you requested, but has received no reply. 

ALYS B. DEUSEN. 


Dr. Hodgson wrote to Mrs. Stillman, asking for her recollections of 
the occurrence, and received the following reply :— 
287, State Street, Albany, February 27th, 1893. 
Dear Mr. Hopeson,—This morning I received your note about Mr. Van 
Deusen’s experience, and regret I made no note at the time. He told me 
the day after he received the impression that a voice said to him the night 
before: ‘‘ Little Willie A. died at — o'clock." He told me the hour, but I 
have forgotten it. Shortly afterwards he said to me that he heard from 
Mrs. A. that the hour at which her little boy died was the hour he had heard, 
and I was quite struck by the coincidence. — Very truly yours, 
Frances STILLMAN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


APPARENT DUALITY OF CONSCIOUSNESS UNDER MORBID CONDITIONS. 

The following letter was addressed to Mr. Myers :— 

Dear Srg,—Chaneing to read in one of our American newspapers what 
purported to be a letterfrom the novelist, Robert Louis Stevenson, addressed 
to yourself, and describing certain psychological phenomona of personal 
‘experience during abnormal mental states of the noted author,* I venture to 
send some similar items from my own past. Both bear on the interesting 
point of the seeming duality of consciousness in certain mental conditions. 


Item I. 
Some fifteen days after the birth of my first child, I was suffering from 
fever. I had never been ill previously within my recollection, and was a 


healthy young woman of 23 years. One afternoon, when I had been feverish 
for three days, a neighbour came in to chat with me. I will call her Mrs. A. 
While conversing rationally with her I found myself carrying on a second 
imaginary conversation with another friend, Mrs. B., who I well knew was 
mot in the room, though her presence was as real to me as that of Mrs. A. 
I had self-control enough, however, to think, not speak, my replies to my 
fancied visitor, and Mrs. A. afterwards said that my manner towards her 
was perfectly natural. However, I knew that I was bordering on delirium ; 
knew that the figure of Mrs. B., seated beside my bed, was a creature of my 
fancy; knew that the words which I seemed to hear from her were 
imaginary ; and I even tried to prevent myself from thinking my replies, 
but that 1 could not do. I could only control myself enough to keep from 
speaking, the thoughts would form themscives in spite of my efforts to the 
contrary. By the way, my imaginary conversation with my imaginary friend 
was not delirious in itself; it was some commonplace chit-chat such as 
would most possibly have passed had the lady really been present. Even at the 
time it struck me as being strange that one part of my mind could keep 
watch over a semi-delirious part aud control it. I notedthat Mr. Stevenson 
spoke of having the same experience. 

A fortunate change for the better saved me from further unpleasant 


fancies. 
Item II. 


When a little past 28 years of age I underwent a surgical operation 
necessitating the use of ether for about an hour and a-half. Upon returning 
to consciousness part of my mind seemed to be abnormally acute ; at first 
only at intervals, with shorter and shorter lapses into insensibility, of 
which lapses, however, I was thoroughly cognisant so soon as each one 
passed. But I felt instinctively that all of my bodily senses were disordered, or 
rather dulled, and I doubted not only their cvidence but also distrusted part 
of my own mental action, though I fully trusted the other part, and let it sit 
in judgment on the unreliable portion. I remember thinking to myself that 
if one were in such a state for any length of time, the fact that he could not 

* See Mr. Myers’ paper on ‘‘ The Subliminal Consciousness,” in Proceedings S. P. R.; 
Part XX1V., Vol. IX., p. 9. 
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trust his own senses and thoughts, but was only a brain with no reliable 
inlets or outlets, would soon bring on insanity. When I could not trust the 
‘evidence of my own touch as to whether bandages had been put on me or 
not, though I expressly attempted to find out, still I was carefully noting 
every mental action, and felt that I was observing the same correctly. I could 
not determine whether I had been operated upon or not, and painfully took 
note of the disposition of the furniture of my room, painfully forced mysclf 
to remember the operating table and all the arrangements of basins, hot 
water vessels, &c., and then with infinite labour drew the conclusion that 
the operation had been performed, and verified it to myself, carrying on the 
whole during about four lucid intervals, each followed by a few moments of 
insensibility ; and also, as I before stated, kept close watch over all my 
thoughts and feelings, as if I had been looking into some other person's brain 
through the agency of a fairy godmother or other gracious magician. 

I remember thinking that my experience might work into some literary 
attempts which I was thinking of making. Still, for several days beforehand 
T had not thought of this same article. The idea sprang from the clear part 
of my brain, and was suggested to it from its own observations on my state. 
I believe Mr. Stevenson spoke of feeling the same thing with reference to 
an attack of semi-delirium from which he suffered. 

I found that I could trust the sense of hearing best; next, that of 
sight ; lastly, that of touch. Smell and taste were temporarily destroyed, 
of course, by the action of the ether. 

The nurse attendant said that my first words were rational, and that I 
said nothing flighty. Before [ could control myself enough to speak con- 
tinuously, I told herin isolated sentences how I felt, and how queer it seemed 
mot to be able to trust one’s own self. 

Hoping that the above may be of interest, I remain, 


(Mrs.) V. A. Lucrer. 
San Luis Potosi, Old Mexico, October 15th, 1893. 


With the above we may compare the following case of a vivid and 
somewhat complicated impression of dual personality, occurring 
apparently in the absence of any morbid condition whatever. 

The Hollies. Merthyr Tydfil, December 29th, 1891. 

In the early part of January, 1890, I was at Aberdeen, reading for my 
second professional examination in medicine. I was in good health, not in 
any grief or anxiety, and had not been overworking. At that time I was 23 
years old. 

One afternoon I had been reading uotes on surgery, and was resting on 
the sofa in the room in a semi-recumbent posture. I was thinking over 
the reading for the next day, and arranging my times to suit lecture hours. 
In the room were two friends of mine, H. T. H. and R. N. de B. H. was 
writing at the table, De B. was at the piano playing some operatic airs. Da 
B. left the room and went out of the house. Shortly after this I felt much 
in the same condition that onedoes ina bad nightmare. I was unable to 
move in any direction, but felt bound hand and foot. I, however, could move 
my eyes in any direction, and I could also open and shut my eyelids easily. 
l was quite conscious of everything in the room, and noted the time, 3.49, 
looked at the note-book in front of H., and saw that he was transcribing 
Materia Medica notes, and in fact I was well aware of every single thing 
going on in the room. 

I then began arguing in my mind as to whether I could possibly be asleep 
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or not. I remained in this condition for nearly three minutes by the clock. 
I had a continual feeling all this time that some other force was. 
“inhibiting ” my movements. This force seemed to act, and seemed to be 
cencentrated at a spot about a yard away from me. It seemed to be situated 
at a level of my shoulders, and slightly behind me. 

Whilst arguing with myself as to whether I was asleep or not, I suddenly 
seemed to divide into two distinct beings. The force that occasioned this 
was that which I have described above. One of these beings remained 
motionless on the sofa ; the other could move some little distance, and could 
actually look at the motionless body on the sofa. There existed between these 
two ‘ beings " an elastic force which prevented the one froin severing its 
connection with the other. At will I could make the second '' being” lie on 
the floor, or move some distance about the room. As the distance between 
the two beings became greater, so did the elastic force seem to become more 
powerful. A limit was soon reached at which no effort of will could effect a 
further severance. This limit was about two yards. When this limit was 
reached, I could feel resistance to the separating efforts in both ‘ beings.” 

During this time, as before, I retained perfect consciousness of what was 
happening in the room. De B. had returned. I saw and heard him come in ; 
he commenced to play the piano again, and H. was making wry faces at the 
music. After a great effort I managed to call H.’s name. He looked round 
and went on writing. Afterwards he gave as his reason for not answering 
that he thought I was ** fooling ” him. 

The dual condition continued for five minutes more. Then fusion seemed 
to set in. I resisted the feeling of fusion. It could be prevented at will. 
Eventually, with a curiosity to know '* what was going to happen next,” I 
allowed it to proceed. The two beings then rapidly united again. I tried to 
get into the dual condition again. "This seemed to be prevented by the same 
force that '' inhibited " me at first. 

1 then began to think out a theory to account for all these sensations, 
and during this time the inhibiting force grew weaker and gradually 
disappeared. There was no sensation of waking, but simply a slow cessation 
of the conditions. The whole time I was actively engaged not only in theo- 
rising, but in recording events in the room, to see whether I observed them 
accurately or not. Α it turned out, my observations had been minutely 
correct. I continued to remain in the same position on the sofa; I was 
anxious to see ‘‘if anything more was going to happen." Nothing did 
happen, so in the course of ten minutes I got up and related my experiences 
to my friends. They were much amused, but very much inclined to doubt 
the whole affair. Their idea scemed to me to be that I had been all this 
time manufacturing something to tell them. 

D am now in practice as a medical man. I have inquired of many people 
with regard to such phenomena as I have described. None as yet whom 
I have asked have experienced anything of the kind. This is my apology for 
communicating the above to you. 

Τ have seen in my practice a case of epileptiform dual personality, but I 
do not think that my experiences have anything in common with such cases. 
My idea was at the time that probably the motor centres of my brain were 
asleep, the rest of the brain being in a fairly active condition. 

C. E. G. Srmoxs, M.B., C.M. 


CORRECTION. 
June 22nd, 1894. 
Sin, —In the report of my remarks in the June number of this journal, 
p. 261, the words “débris of disintegrating souls " should read ‘ disintegrating 
débris of souls,”—a distinction of high importance.—-EpwARD MAITLAND. 
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MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


A Meeting of the Council was held at the Society’s Rooms, 19, 
Buckingham-street, on October 5th, Professor H. Sidgwick in the 
chair. There were also present: Professor W. Ramsay, Colonel 
Hartley, Dr. A. W. Barrett, Dr. J. Milne Bramwell, Dr. Leaf, and 
Messrs. T. Barkworth, W. Crookes, F. W. H. Myers, F. Podmore, 
8. C. Scott, and H. A. Smith. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read, and signed as correct. 

Dr. J. Ochorowiez, of Warsaw, was elected an Honorary Associate 
for the ensuing year. Two new Members and eight new Associates 
were elected. The election of two new Members and nine new Asso- 
ciates of the American Branch was recorded, The names and addresses 
are given above. 

The Council recorded with regret the death of the Rev. W. Roby 
Fletcher, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Adelaide, Australia, 
who joined the Society almost at its commencement ; and also the 
decease of Mrs. Dickinson, an Associate of the Society. 

Several presents to the library were on the table from Professor 
Janet, Dr. Freiherr von Schrenck-Notzing, Mr. G. F. Bidder, and Mr. 
F. Podmore, for which a vote of thanks was accorded. 

A variety of other matters having claimed the attention of the 
Council, it was agreed that its next meeting be at Westminster Town 
Hall, on Friday, the 26th inst, at 3 p.m., previous to the General 
Meeting arranged for 4 p.m. on that day. 


CASES RECEIVED BY THE LITERARY COMMITTEE. 


P.—147. 


The following interesting cases of presentiment. were sent to us by 
Professor G. Hulin, of the University of Ghent, who wrote to 
Professor Sidgwick on April 13th, 1894 :—— 


Ghent, Place de l'Evéché, 3. 

Dear Sir, —Àt the congress of Psychology held at Paris in 1889, I had 
the honour of making your acquaintance, and had a conversation with your- 
self and Mrs. Sidgwick about second sight and similar subjects. At that 
time, I had never within my immediate experience come aeross any certain 
and well-established fact of the sort. Since then I had the occasion of 
observing a case of presentiment which struck me because it is certified by 
trustworthy witnesses, and, if a mere coincidence, it is certainly a most 
extraordinary one. So, although I own I am still rather sceptical about 
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that class of phenomena, I send you herewith a narrative of the facts, think- 
ing the case may interest you. I take the liberty of writing it in French, as 
I want to be sure of the correctness of my statements. 

GEorGEs HULIN. 


Vers le commencement de l’hiver 1890-91, un jeune homme du nom de 
Charles-Louis Casset, du village de Loo-ten-Hulle (Flandre Orientale), où ma 
famille a sa résidence d'été, annonça, près de deux mois à l'avance, qu'il 
amènerait au tirage au sort pour la milice, le numéro 90 (on sait que le 
recrutement de l’armée Belge se fait par voie de conscription). Plusieurs 
personnes entendirent cette prédiction, faite sur un ton de parfaite assurance, 
et quil renouvela devant le commissaire d'arrondissement présidant au 
tirage au sort. A la stupéfaction générale, ce numéro sortit en effet. 

Le bruit en étant parvenu À nos oreilles, je voulus m'assurer de 
l'authenticité du fait, et interrogeai plusieurs personnes, entre autres la mere 
du jeune homme. Tous m'aflirmérent avoir entendu la prédiction. Je 
m'adressai alors au commissaire d'arrondissement, M. van Dooren, qui 
me donna l'attestation écrite que voici : 


. . . *''*Qette année-ci, le milieien Casset, Chs Ls, de Loo-ten- 
alle, me demanda, avant de tirer, si le no 90 se trouvait encore dans 
lurne ; sur ma réponse affirmative il s'écria: * C'est celui-là qu'il me faut !? 
Appelé à tirer, il amena en effet le numéro 90. 

** Le Commissaire d’ Arrondissement, 
(Signé) * JULES VAN Dooren.” 


En présence de ce témoignage officiel le doute n’était plus permis. Très- 
intrigué, je tachai de savoir comment le jeune homme avait eu ce pressenti- 
ment, 

Au printemps, quand mes parents furent retournés à Loo-ten-Hulle, je le 
fis venir à la maison, et l'interrogeai. Jusque-lh il n'avait voulu répondre 
à personne ; sans doute je lui inspirai plus de confiance, car, aprés quelques 
hésitations, il me fit le récit suivant. 

Comme la plupart des fils de petits cultivateurs, il avait grand peur du 
service militaire, qui devait priver sa famille de son travail. Plusieurs mois 
d'avance il était done préoceupé et anxieux, et pensait constamment au jour 
fatal du tirage au sort. 

Environ deux mois avant celui-ci, une nuit qu'il venait de se coucher, il 
vit dans un coin de sa chambre une forme indistincte, mais grande et élevée, 
de sorte que de son lit il devait lever les yeux pour la voir. La seule chose 
quil pouvait clairement percevoir, c'était le chiffre 90 en grands caractères, 

* espacés d'environ un poing." 

Il se souleva, ferma les yeux et les rouvrit pour bien s'assurer qu'il ne 
rêvait point. L’apparition était toujours là, aussi indéniable qu'au premier 
moment. Saisi de frayeur, il se mit à prier, et ainsi, peu à peu, s'endormit. 

Dés le premier moment il avait eu l'intuition que ce nombre 90 était 
celui qu'il tirerait et que c'était un bon numéro. 

A partir de cette nuit, il eut l'esprit tout-à-fait tranquille et dit à tous 
ceux qui s'étonnaient de ce calme qu'il savait qu'il aurait le numéro 90. On 
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crut d'abord à une plaisanterie, mais il affirmait cela avec tant de conviction 
que bientót il excita la curiosité. 

Comme je lui demandais s’il avait dans sa vie eu d'autres visions, il me 
dit que non, mais que, après la première apparition, il eut souvent la même 
vision, même le jour, pendant son travail. Il ajoutait judicieusement que ce 
n'étaient plus sans doute de vraies apparitions, mais seulement l'effet de 
son imagination vivement frappée. 

Cependant il croit avoir réellement revu l'apparition mystérieuse dans la 
chambre oü se faisait le tirage au sort, avant de plonger la main dans le 
tambour. I] ditau président qu'il était inutile qu'il tirât, que son numéro 
était 90, Le président lui répondit de ne pas plaisanter et de prendre un 
billet. En tendant celui-ci au président. il répéta que c'était 90. 

Ce récit me fut fait avec un grand air de sincérité ct de scrupuleuse 
exactitude. Le jeune homme, qui semble doux et intelligent, parlait à voix 
basse avec une émotion visible, et me demanda de ne rien dire aux autres 
habitants du village. Il croit évidemment à une intervention surnaturelle. 

Je m'adressai encore au commissaire d'arrondissement pour lui 
demander s’il se rappelait d'autres cas où des miliciens avaient prédit le 
numéro qu'ils tireraient. A cette époque (1891) il ne s'en rappelait qu'un 
seul, qu'il voulut bien me certifier par écrit en méme temps que celui 
rapporté plus haute : 

NT “en 1886, au tirage au sort à Becloo, le milicien Masco 
(Ferdinand), de cette ville, m'a déclaré, avant le tirage, qu'il amenerait le 
n? 112, ce qui fut vrai." 

Depuis, il m'a signalé trois autres cas : l'hiver dernier ou le précédent (sa 
lettre n'est malheurcusement pas datée, ct mes souvenirs ne sont pas précis 
sur ce point), il m'écrivait ce qui suit : 

* Un fait bizarre et digne d'être raconté s'est produit mercredi dernier 
au tirage au sort pour la milice à Maldeghem. Un inscrit du nom de 
Pamvels (Edouard), de la commune d'Adeghem, en s’approchant de lurne 
déclara hautement au commissaire d'arrondissement qui présidait la séance, 
qu'il amènerait le n° 216, et ce fut en effet ce numéro qu'il tira et qui fut 
proclamé. Ily avait encore au moins 150 numéros dans le tambour. Le 
plus bas numéro était 46 et le plus élevé 225." 

Enfin, cet hiver même, il m'a envoyé avec sa carte de visite un journal 
contenant l'entrefilet ci-jomt, concernant deux nouveaux cas constatós par 
lui-méme. 

The newspaper cutting enclosed is as follows :— 

Février, 1894. 

Trrace au Sort.—Deux faits bizarres se sont produits au tirage au sort 
qui eu lieu à Eecloo, samedi dernier. 

Le milicien Camille Pyfferoen, s'approchant de l’urne, déclara à M. le 
commissaire d'arrondissement, qui présidait les opérations, qu'il avait rêvé, 
la nuit passée, qu'il amenait le numéro 111, et qu’il était convaincu que le 
sort l'aurait favorisé de ce bon numéro. 

L'intéressé amena, en effet, le n° 111. M. le commissaire lui ayant 
demandé si ce qu'il avait déclaré était bien réel, le milicien appela son père 
en confirmation de ses dires. 
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Un second milicien, Louis Crispyn, annonça qu’il amènerait le n° 116 ; 
mais sur l'observation que celui-ci était déjà tiré, il déclara qu'il prendrait 
alors le numéro précédent, et il tira, en effet, le n" 115. 


The following are cases of apparent clairvoyance regarding public 
events in which the percipients took no personal interest. A few 
instances of a similar kind were published in Phantasms of the 
Living, Vol. IL, pp. 365—370. See also the Journal S.P. R., Vol. 
Nb 258 and p. 339, 

The first case was contained in a letter from Mrs. T. À. Williams 
to her nephew, Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson, of King's College, Cambridge, 
through whom we received it. 


M CL—88. Dream. 


Rosslyn Cottage, Pilgrim's Lane, Hampstead, July 25th, 1894. 

On Monday morning, at about 8 o'clock, Arthur got up and went to call 
Philip whom he woke out of a sound sleep. Philip's door is nearly opposite 
ours, and I heard them laughing, and called out to know what the joke 
was. Arthur came back and told me Philip had had an absurd dream 
that the President Carnot had been assassinated. I said I saw nothing 
"funny" in that, and he answered, ‘Oh! the joke was that he dreamed 
that M—— R—— (a young Frenchman who lives in Hampstead) had 
announced the news, adding that he expected to be elected President," at 
which we all three laughed again. 

Arthur dressed and in about half-an-hour went down-stairs, rushing up 
again almost immediately, shouting to Phil (whose door was then locked) 
** He is assassinated,” and pointing out the announcement in large print in 
the Daily News. 

À strange part of it is that Philip takes little or no interest in politics of 
any kind, and declares that, to the best of his recollection, Carnot's name 
has not been mentioned in his hearing. Carnot was stabbed at 9.30 on 
Sunday night, and died about 4 hours afterwards. 

E. B. WILLAMS. 
THORNTON A. WILLIAMS. 
Paie H. Wians. 


The two last signatures are those of Mrs. Williams husband and 
the percipient, her son. 

The date of the assassination of President Carnot was Sunday, 
June 24th, 1894. 


M Cl. 89. Dream. 
From Miss Robertson, 1, Oakley-street, Chelsea. 
Sunday, June 24th, 1894. 
I slept badly last night. I went to sleep about 2 a.m., and woke about 
4. Got up and went into my sitting-room. Went back and slept from about 
5.30 to 7.30, when the servant awoke me by coming upstairs, but not into 
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my room. I then remembered that some one had said to me in the night, 
* The Duchess of York is confined, and the child is a boy." I had also 
dreamed some nonsense about the child's title ; that he was to be called 
* Chevalier” or to be made a baronet. This was probably the result of 
something I had been reading in an Italian book last night. I remember 
the sentence ; “ Morird cavaliere, ὃ il mio destino.” I thought of getting 
my diary, or going to tell my mother, but was lazy and incredulous. At 8 
the servant brought my breakfast and the Sunday Times, which my mother 
had cut, but not opened. I thought no more of my dream, but began the 
paper at the first page, and found the news on the fifth page. I had not 
expected the paper, or I should really have told my mother my dream. The 
newspaper had come to the house about 7.30, and had not been looked at by 
anyone. I should say that I had no idea when the confinement was 
expected, whether this month or next, and had thought as little about the 
matter as well could be ; being quite easy in my mind about the succession. 
Nora ROBERTSON. 

In this case it is of course possible that the percipient might 
once have known what the probable date of the event would be, 
and have retained an unconscious memory of it, though perhaps her 
want of interest in the subject of her dream makes this an im- 
probable explanation, The following experience, which occurred to 
Miss Robertson a few days earlier than the above, seems worth 
giving in connexion with it. 

July 27th [1894. ] 

During this summer I have been teaching English to an Italian friend. 
He had the habit of jotting down questions, idioms, or odd words on backs 
of letters and cards, and bringing them to me for explanation. 

On the night of July 11th or 12th I was on the point of falling asleep 
(about 11 or 11.30), when I was roused by hearing my friend ask me, **What 
is a detached house? What is the Italian for « detached house?’ The 
question woke me entirely, and after some thought J decided that ‘‘ casa 
staccata " was the proper translation. I then went to sleep. I am not sure 
that it was on the next day, or the day after, that my friend brought mea 
list of eight or ten questions. Half way down he had written, ‘‘ What is a 
detached house? What is the Italian for detached house?” 

I then told him of my dream. He could not remember when he had 
written the question, but told me that as he suffered from sleeplessness he 
frequently wrote or copied his difficulties, or at least thought about them, 
after he had gone to bed. 

My dream voices hardly ever seem external to me, and this did not, but 
it spoke with an Italian accent. 

T ought to add that we had never mentioned detached houses to each other 
before. N. ROBERTSON. 


M CL—90. Impression. 
The following case was sent us by a lady in the course of 
collecting answers for the Census of. Hallucinations. The impression 
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does not seem to have been a fully externalised sensory hallucination, 
but resembles some of the cases of ‘‘visions” and ‘“pseudo- 
hallucinations” that were given in the Report on the Census. (See 
Proceedings S. P, R., Part XXVI, pp. 83—92). The percipient’s 
name was given us in confidence. The account was written in the 
early part of 1892. 


Wednesday, November 18th [1891], I was lying on a sofa about 2 
p.m. in half doze, when my thoughts reverted to Southsea, where I had 
spent about a fortnight in June last. A mental picture, realistic enough 
almost for a dream, of the animation and stir of the pier and steamboats 
interested me, when all at once my mind became absorbed with the 
conception of a barge-like vessel with diving apparatus engaged in some 
submarine work. The impression of something being wrong, with a hurried 
agitated effort to raise a diver from the water, impressed me. There 
seemed to be a difficulty in working the winding-up machine, and in my 
dream, or semi-dream, I was excited with the fear that they would fail to 
get the diver up alive through the apparent hitch. At last, in my 
reverie, they succeeded in raising him, and then, as if I were in the 
barge, I seemed to see the helmet removed, and the diver was dead. I 
thought no more of the matter except as a rather peculiar instance of a half- 
awake dream. But the next day, when reading the Daily News, I was 
startled on coming across a paragraph stating in effect that ‘yesterday 
morning" (the day of my mental impression, dream, or call it what you 
will), whilst a diving party were engaged in doing something to some chain 
moorings in Portsmouth Harbour, the diver got probably in some way 
entangled, and signalled to be taken up. The effort was at once made to do 
so, but considerable delay was occasioned by the supposed obstacle, and 
when at last he was brought to the surface he was quite dead, black in the 
face, and blood oozing from his mouth and nostrils. Struck with the at 
least remarkable coincidence, I read the paragraph to my wife and a lady 
who was present, as answering so precisely in every particular to my mental 
impression of the previous day, which could not have been more than three 
or four hours at [most] from the time the accident actually occurred. 


The lady through whom the case was received writes :— 

May 16th, 1892. 

I called upon Mr. ——, and he said that he had not mentioned his dream 
(or vision) to any one until some hours afterwards, when the newspaper came 
in. A Miss ——, an elderly lady who was present when I called, said that she 
was also there when the newspaper came in, and remenibered his exclamation 
of surprise and his saying ** Why, this is the very thing I dreamed of yester- 
day," or some words of that sort. 


The following is the account of the incident given in the Daily 
News of Thursday, Nov. 19th, 1891. 


DzarH or A Diver on Duty.—Yesterday morning a party of men 
were engaged in repairing the moorings of the Corporation Buoy in Ports- 
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mouth Harbour, which had been damaged during the recent gale. A diver 
named Luke went down, but he had been below only four or five minutes, 
when he gave the customary signal for being hauled up, having apparently 
become entangled. Some difficulty was experienced in getting him above 
water, but this having been accomplished and the helmet removed, he was 
found to be black in the face and bleeding from the nose. As soon as 
possible he was conveyed to the Harbour Railway Station, where he was 
found to be dead. 


ACCOUNT OF SOME EXPERIMENTS IN APPARENT 
CLAIRVOYANCE. 
By ΜΙΟΠΑΕΙ ΕΕΤΙΟΝΟ-ΘΟΠΟΥΟΥΟ. 

The experiments I am going to describe took place on June 7th 
and 9th, 1894, with a lady whom—as she is most anxious to con- 
ceal her identity—T shall call Mlle P.*. She lives generally at S.,* 
a town in the South East of Russia, where—being subject to attacks 
of hystero-epilepsy—she is one of the inmates of the local Asylum for 
incurable patients. I understand that such attacks were much more 
severe and more frequent before (as many, in fact, as ninety in the 
course of a single month!) and that her sufferings were greatly re- 
lieved by Dr. Hovrin, one of the physicians at the S. hospital, who 
tried the effect of suggestion on her for the first time several years 
ago, and who has taken care of her ever since. 

It was Dr. Hovrin, I believe, who was the first to assert the exist- 
ence in Mlle P. of supernormal powers, and ever since he made, 
or thought he made, this discovery he has been trying to call the 
attention of all competent persons to the alleged phenomena, So far 
as I know, his efforts have been to a certain. extent successful, and 
Mie Ps name is now known in Russia to many persons having 
no direct connexion with her and her physician. However, it is not 
my purpose to discuss the evidence for her “clairvoyance ” or to relate 
previous experiments—concerning which I know but little. I wish to 
describe only what I saw myself and should have left out all these 
details altogether were it not necessary to account for the presence at 
the sittings of a third or fourth person—Dr. Hovrin. The time may 
possibly come for a general examination and discussion of all the 
available evidence for Mule P.s clairvoyance; but it is clear to me 
—and to some others—that it has not come yet. Mlle P. is also 
anxious that it should not be stated in print why she and her physician 
came to Petersburg from $., and so I can only say, without giving any 
names, that it was at the desire of a most distinguished personage who 


* Both initials are fictitious. 
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had heard of Mle Ps alleged powers, and was anxious to see her 
and have the matter investigated. Some experiments were therefore 
arranged and made—at which, however, he was not generally present. 
The results are not yet known to me, though so far as T know, they 
must have been inconclusive either way ; and, as the trials were but 
few, will probably never appear in print, and have no bearing on the 
bona fides of the “subject,” I shall do nothing but mention them. 

I made ΜΠΕ P/s acquaintance towards the end of her stay in 
Petersburg, which was undoubtedly unfortunate. She at once showed 
an entire willingness to give me the opportunity of witnessing 
personally her phenomena, and I met with the same readiness and 
courtesy in Dr. Hovrin, to both of whom I wish to express my 
sincerest thanks for their kindness. I must also mention that Mie P. 
produced on me a most favourable impression from the very be- 
ginning, and that I believe her to be honest and intelligent. As for 
Dr. Hovrin, all that I can say is that it would be a perfect insult to 
him to discuss the question of his honesty and veracity, and that, 
besides, he deserves the sympathy of every student of ‘psychics " 
for his constant endeavours to call the attention of the scientific world 
to the matter, and his efforts to secure for the experiments the strictest 
and most conelusive conditions possible. 

I now proceed to give the details of the experiments. 


Report or SITTINGS. 


(From notes taken at the time, and an account of the first sitting written 
on the next day.) 


Sitting I. 

I called on Mlle P. and her physician, Dr. Hovrin, at 1.90 p.m. on 
"Thursday, 7th of June. I saw Dr. Hovrin first. He said to me that his 
patient, Mlle P., had been ill ail the time. Ue therefore much doubted 
if the experiments would succeed. It was, however, decided to try some. 
Ihad brought with me five or six glass tubes with silk of different colours 
bought on the same day and carefully stopped. Dr. Hovrin, however, called 
my attention to the fact that it would be perhaps difficult to define the 
colour of the silk, the shades being too complex, and proposed to try aniline 
instead, to which I consented. He had in his possession severaltubes 
already filled (and used in previous experiments referred to in the introduc- 
tion) : we emptied them first and then filled them again—each glass tube 
with a different colour of aniline from the one previously used, I believe, 
after which 1 wrapped them up in paper. Mlle P. was then asked to 
come in. She said she was ill and undoubtedly looked so. I therefore 
suggested postponing the experiments, but on reflection we decided to see 
what could be done under these unfavourable conditions. As a first trial, 
Mlle P, sitting with her back to the light and her hands behind her back 
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and covered with her shawl, I gave her one of the glass tubes to hold. 
This experiment was a failure: Mile P. did not see anything. 

We then decided to make an experiment, of which I had already heard. 
in the case of Mlle P., similar to one often made by the late Dr. Charcot, 
but under peculiar conditions, which in Dr. Hovrin’s opinion tended to dis- 
prove Charcot’s points de repère theory. T took nine or ten loose sheets of 
writing paper (middle size, rough surface) out of a very great number pre- 
viously brought by Dr. Hovrin (among which was a whole unopened packet) 
chose one of them and marked it with avery faint pencil mark; then a. 
piece of coloured paper (blue or violet) was placed on the wumarked surface, 
and the whole covered with a double sheet of cigarette-paper, so that nothing, 
but the general shape and colour of the leaf were visible. Mlle P. 
then came in—having remained out of the room all the time—and Dr. 
Hovrin suggested to her (as always in the normal state) that she would 
always see this blue mark on this very same sheet of paper. After having 
looked at it for some time Mlle P. was asked by meto leave the room, 
and I put the selected sheet of paper back among the rest and shuffled them 
al. Mle P. then tried to find it and failed. Here unfortunately my 
notes are not clear, but if my memory does not deceive me, the experiment 
was then repeated, and tliis time successfully. 

I cannot lay much stress on the following experiment, in which the 
* subject " was told to see a hallucinatory portrait of myself on a blank 
page, uncovered, and which succeeded, for it is obvious that under such con- 
ditions Charcot’s theory holds good, the more so as Mlle P. and myself 
were sitting near the window; but the following circumstance was interesting. 
This experiment was repeated three times, and the percipient said twice- 
that she saw my portrait wpside down, which (on referring to my pencil 
mark on the other side of the page) I each time found to be correct. To 
verify this curious circumstance, I retired into the adjoining room and 
turned the leaf up and down several times ; and then, not knowing myself 
which way was my “head " and which way my ‘‘ feet,” I came back and 
showed the leaf to Mlle P., who gave a correct answer at once (which I 
could of course verify by referring to my pencil mark). I repeated this ex- 
periment twelve times, and in no case did Mlle P. make a single mistake, 
recognising at once where tle '' head " or “feet” were ; and I can say 
that the impression produced on me was that she really sei» a hallucinatory’ 
image, and that hyperæsthesia of sight had nothing to do with the matter. 
Tt must be added that Mlle P. never touched the sheet, which I generally 
placed on a chair, I should say, ata distance of one and a-half metre from 
her face, and that besides, in most cases, I could not have given any uncon- 
scious indication, not knowing myself whether my ‘ portrait " was turned 
upside down or not. 

This looked decidedly encouraging, and so we decided to try the experi- 
ment again, with the selected sheet covered ; and this time successfully. This. 
result I consider remarkable, for it must be understood that every precau- 
tion was taken to prevent Mlle P. from seeing the sheet uncovered, and 
that, as I have said before, under these conditions nothing but the general 
shape and colour of the leaf were visible. It will be remembered that a. 
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triangle cut out of a piece of violet paper had been placed on the selected 
sheet before being covered with cigarette-paper. Ona second trial the same 
experiment was a failure, but was then repeated a third time—and this 
time successfully, Mlle P. also correctly indicating which way the 
hallucinatory triangle was turned. I felt greatly interested in this latter 
circumstance—the percipient correctly indicating the position of the 
hallucinatory image—and verified it by a new serics of trials similar to 
those T have already described, with the same precautions and as success- 
fully as before. We then decided to test Mlle Ps supernormal percep- 
tion of colours, using the glass tubes we had prepared, with the following 
results :— 


Colour chosen. Colour seen. 
(κει, glass tube prepared by Dr. (on a white counterpane). 
H. and myself.) The percipient did not see any- 
White. thing and said so. (According 


to Dr. H. white always produces 
this effect on Mlle P.) 


Green The percipicnt saw *yellowspots." 
Red. Red. 
Blue. Blue. 


In these experiments Mlle P. always left the room before I had 
chosen, or taken at random (in the first two cases), the tubes (which, it will be 
remembered, were wrapped in paper), and I am perfectly certain that in no 
case did she see the colour normally. As for the way in which we pro- 
ceeded for these trials, it was as follows: Mlle P. and Dr. Hovrin had 
in their possession a large box hermetically closed with the exception of 
two openings, one opposite the other, to which were adjusted what I shall 
call for want of a better term two sleeves made of cloth. When Mlle P. 
was out of the room I took one of the tubes, and holding itin my hand 
thrust my arm through one of the sleeves into the box, and after Mlle P. 
had come back she put one arm into the box through the other opening, and 
I then gave her the glass tube to hold, which she continued to do till the end 
of the experiment. It isobvious that under such conditions the possibility 
of Mlle P. knowing the colour through the sense of sight was practically 
excluded. I watched her all the time, and am positive that normal sight had 
nothing to do with the result. Andthe box was certainly not a trick box, 
having been specially made for the experiments referred to in the intro- 
duction. 

Owing to the percipient feeling tired the séance here ended. It was for 
the same reason that but a limited number of experiments were made. 1 
asked Mile P. to give me a second sitting if possible, to which she readily 
consented, and on June 9th we had a 

Second Sitting, 
at which, besides myself, my wife was present. 

The conditions were apparently as unfavourable as on the first day, in view 
of the fact that Mle P. persisted in complaining of her health being very 
poor. Still some undoubtedly curious results were obtained. 
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At first the portrait experiment was repeated (the selected sheet of paper 
being uncovered) and succeeded quite well. As I have said before, however, 
a certain acuteness of sight is sufficient to aecount for the result. At the 
same time, my wife reminds me that while Dr. Hovrin was making the 
necessary suggestion to Mlle P. she looked much more on my wife (whose 
portrait she was to see) than on the blank page lying before her on the 
window-sill, Dr. Hovrin had said to me during the first sitting that Mlle P. 
could also find out whether a glass of water had been held for some time 
in the right or in the left hand by simply tasting the water. He and Mlle P. 
said this was an experiment which nearly always succeeded, and which 
was made for the first time by Baron Reichenbach. In our case, however, 
no conclusive results were obtained, as we had two failures and three 
suceesses. I may mention that we had brought our own glasses, which 
looked precisely similar, and took all necessary precautions, going into 
another room to hold the glasses of water- one in each hand—for five 
minutes, but it is unnecessary to give more details, the results being 
unsatisfactory. 

Some colour-experiments were then tried, Dr. Hovrin and myself going 
out of the room to fill the glass tubes with aniline. I am not certain 
whether this time my own glass tubes or Dr. Hovrin's were used, but this 
is of little importance, as in any case no glass tubes prepared by Dr. Hovrin 
before the sitting and in my absence were used, and we did all the work of 
filling the tubes, &c., in the same room and at the same time. 

The conditions were the same as at the first sitting, Mlle P. holding 
the tube in the box. She twice said the colour was blue when it was lilac, 
which certainly is rather good. She sew the colour on a white counter- 
pane spread at some distance in front of her. 

My wife was much interested, and Dr. Hovrin said that in his opinion 
many persons must be able to do the same and asked her to try. She now 
put one hand intothe box and I gave her—through the other opening—a 
piece of red paper to hold. She looked at the counterpane and soon said 
she saw something red. Mle P., who was sitting near said the colour 
was orange. This looked encouraging, but on a second trial my wife said the 
colour was blue, Mle P. saying she saw the same colour, whilst I had 
given my wife the same piece of red paper to hold. And a third experi- 
ment—with my wife guessing alone, I think—was equally unsuccessful. 

Dr. Hovrin then suggested to Mlle P.-—I again use the word ‘‘sug- 
gested,” but she was,as always, wide awake—to see a hallucinatory portrait of 
himself ona sheet of paper (chosen by my wife and privately marked by her 
on the under side) covered with a double sheet of cigarette paper. This 
experiment was a perfect success, the percipient also correctly indieating 
which way the portrait was turned. My wifc—to whom J had spoken about 
this experiment before the séance, and who had been very secptical on the 
subjeet—3ias greatly surprised. There were nine sheets of paper in all; my 
wife shuffled them herself, and Mlle P. was called back only when this 
was done. At the first séance—and I think during the very first of the 
portrait-experiments—I notieed that Mlle P. sometimes placed one leaf 
partly upon the other, so that owing to the semi-transparency of the paper 
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the pencil-mark could perhaps become faintly visible ; I pointed it out to 
her, and she carefully avoided doing the same afterwards. I therefore find 
no flaw in the experiment I have just described. 

What followed was also good, though less conclusive. Dr. Hovrin and I 
went out of the room, Mlle P. remaining with my wife, and prepared four 
solutions of citric acid, sugar, salt and quinine. I then dipped a piece of thick 
paper into the preparation till it was thoroughly imbibed with it, and then 
placed the piece of paper upon the percipient’s bare fore-arm. Mlle P. 
said that in such experiments she felt the pecuhar taste in her mouth. 
Four trials were made ; at first the percipient could not make out any taste 
(we had been taking tea just before). The second experiment wasa success, 
the percipient saying she feltthe taste of salt, which was correct ; the third 
a failure (‘‘ something sweet" instead of quinine), and the fourth a 
success again (salt). In one of the successful cases, at least, I had taken one 
of the four bottles containing the solutions at random, not knowing my- 
self whether I was imbibing the piece of paper with something sweet, salt, 
bitter or acid; so that even thought-transference is here out of the ques- 
tion. I say this because towards the end of the sitting we had some 
indications that it would be worth while to try telepathic experiments 
with Mlle P. 

The percipient felt tired, but unfortunately I was anxious to witness 
one more experiment with a hallucinatory image on a covered sheet and. 
asked Mle P. to try. This she did, but with no success: she did not 
find out the right sheet, but pointed out two wrong ones instead. I doubt, 
however, whether it is quite fair to take this experiment into account, 
seeing that the percipient was obviously very tired. 

Towards the end of the sitting we mentioned to Dr. Hovrin and 
Mule. P, the experiments of some members of the English S.P.R. on 
the telepathic transference of tastes. They felt interested. and Dr. H.. 
retiring behind a screen in the same room, asked Mlle P. what he 
was tasting. She said it was something acid, which was correct, as he was 
tasting citric acid. Two experiments on the telepathic transference of 
colours made by myself were also partly successful. I first took some 
red silk, and the percipient said she saw something red (on a sheet of 
paper held before her by my wife). I then chose some green silk and 
Mlle P. said “blue.” (According to Dr. H. and herself she always 
mistakes one colour for the other.) 

The séance here ended, and Mlle P. and her physician having left for 
S. a few days after, I had no other opportunity of seeing them. 


Statement by Madame Petrovo-Solovovo. 

I certify that my husband's account of what happened at the second 
séance is strictly accurate. I was greatly impressed by the successful portrait- 
experiment, the more so, as I had been showing my husband the day 
before what could be done in that line with a certain acuteness of sight. I 
also wish to point out that when I was guessing the colours, Mie P. did 
not hold the piece of paper at all, so that her remarks had better not be 
taken into account. She impressed me as being a thoroughly honest person 
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of very bad health, and I have no doubt, as well as my husband, of the 
bona fides of the experiments. 
B. N. Prrrovo-SoLovovo. 


It is obvious that a definite conclusion can hardly be drawn from 
so limited a series of experiments. Still, taken as they are, the 
results look certainly encouraging (especially in view of the 
percipient’s bad health at the time), and Dr. Hovrin’s “ subject? 
undoubtedly deserves careful attention. It is possible that at some 
future time I may be able to renew these experiments with Mie P., 
and I have besides some reason to believe that other observers more 
competent than myself are beginning to interest themselves in 
Mile P. At the same time, and while thinking that the results I 
obtained are interesting and encouraging, I certainly do not claim 
that they prove the existence of such a faculty as clairvoyance. They 
constitute at best but one more link in the chain of evidence tending to 
establish lucidity or second sight as a fact—which to my mind is not 
quite conclusive. 

ΜΙΟΗΛΕΙ, PErrovo-SoLovovo. 

38, Serghievskaia, St. Petersburg. 

July 13th, 1894. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The Editor is not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. | 
ANTHROPOLOGY AND PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, 

Mr. Leaf. in reviewing my book, Cock Lane and Common Sense, 
has made an emendation which I gladly accept. Mr. Tylor has argued that 
the undesigned coincidence of testimony, from all ages and places, demon- 
strates the existence of many odd institutions, as Totemism and the 
Couvade, which we might regard as mere travellers’ tales, if the accounts 
were less uniform and persistent. For it is plain that we cannot cross- 
examine Herodotus, Marco Polo, Sahagun, and Francesco de Avila. Finding, 
however, that they report from various quarters what Australian and 
African explorers (ignorant of their works) report from others, we discover 
evidence in the undesigned consensus, especially as many of the queer 
things described actually exist, and may be studied by travellers to-day. 

I argued that the evidence for clairvoyance, levitations, death-wraiths, 
and so on, in savage and in ancient countries, was of the same character, 
and was valid in the same way. But Mr. Leaf justly remarks that the 
evidence is not testimony to the fact of supernatural phenomena, but to the 
belief in the fact. This is perfectly true, and I have made the correction 
for a new edition. When we can establish a fact here and now, it reflects 
credit on the alleged fact in Kamschatka or ancient Rome. Thus, if 
science admits (as I presume it will soon admit) that a few people can see 
hallucinatory pictures in crystals, then savage and ancient practices analogous 
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to crystal-gazing may be regarded as based ona fact—that of self-hallucina- 
tion. Further we cannot logically go. Yet the mere existence of this one 
case does, perhaps unreasonably, strengthen my opinion that, behind the 
other savage aud ancient tales of clairvoyance, death-wraiths, movements of 
objects, we may also suspect the existence of supernormal facts, or facts of 
some kind, hallucinatory, or the result of imposture. We have not to deal, 
I think, with mere imaginative mythology. The mental conditions of 
Catholic devotees, or savages, are not the mental conditions of Mr. Crookes, 
Mr. Hamilton Aidé, and other observers of D. D. Home. Our con- 
temporaries, if they fabled, would hardly fable exactly as Australians 
fable. Some fact there is, of hallucination (and then we ask, what force 
causes the identity of hallucination Ὁ), of imposture (and then we ask, how 
is it worked?) or of supernormal truth. 

Now, in examining these alternatives I do continue to think that 
the anthropological and comparative method is valid. I have shewn 
that the impressions made on witnesses are everywhere and always 
identical They are, therefore, independent of conditions specially savage, 
specially religious,— whatever the religion may be, Gnostic, Covenanting, 
Catholic, barbaric. Consequently anthropologists like Mr. Im Thurn, or Mr. 
Tregear, may discover the secret in New Guinea, or among Maoris, or 
Pawnees ; at all events the study is one in human nature, and therefore 
legitimate. An observation among Zulus or Bushmen may explain Home 
or Stainton Moses. 

Tam unable to see that all this examination of facts or fancies remote in 
space or time deserves to be shelved, till some persons here and now are 
convinced that they have demonstrated the fact of clairvoyance, or what 
not. We should pursue our research everywhere, in experience, and in 
documents. Though I do not exactly accuse the Society for Psychical 
Research of ignorance in the history of their subject, I certainly have seen 
little exhibition of knowledge, except in Mr. Gurney’s note on witchcraft, 
Mr. Myers’s essay on oracles, and Miss X's remarks on crystal gazing. If 
the society were of my mind they would issue, like the Anthropological 
Socicty, a kind of catechism on their special themes, for the use of travellers 
and missionaries. Letters from travellers have lately made me aware that 
Home’s fire-handling trick, (known to Iamblichus and the Hurons) is familiar 
to Fijians, Bulgarians, and to some of the aboriginal races of India, and to 
the tribes of Northern Asia. Probably there are many other examples. Are 
we to neglect them till people are satisfied (by what evidence I cannot guess) 
that the thing can be done here and now? Historical research had, long 
ago, indicated the existence of the belief in the power, as in the New Testa- 
ment. We find the power vouched for by Lord Crawford and others, so why 
not investigate savage instances in actual experience and in documents ? 
This is the anthropological method. Why should Anthropology wait ? 

Why ave the stories told, and told uniformly? We have discounted the 
mere mythopæic explanation. Take death wraiths ; I have shewn that the 
belief may legally lead to action in New Zealand. A man’s wraith being 
seen, a hasty generalisation infers, among the Maoris, that he is dead. 
Often he is in perfect health, but what causes the belief among savages 
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that he is dead? The psychology of the savage, as Mr. Tylor proves, 
leads to no such conclusion. The soul wanders off in dreams and trance: 
a Maori who sees Te Heu Heu where Te Heu Heu is not, should infer that 
Te Heu is dreaming. But he infers that Te Heu Heu is dead, and adduces 
many cases of such ‘‘ veridical” hallucinations. On the face of it, does not. 
this strengthen, slightly, the conclusion of the Committee of the S.P.R. ? 
To my mind the belief, or disbelief, in death wraiths, among savages, is 
already deserving of study, and ‘students need not wait tUl any one cries 
εν 

My own mind is far from being made up as to the veridicality of a propor- 
tion of death-wraiths beyond what chance coincidence might produce. All the 
savages in the world would not convince me, by an unanimous vote, but [think 
we should hear what they have to say. For their psychology, uncorrected by 
observed facts, would not lead them to believe in death-wraiths, but the 
reverse : dreams being much more common than death. Serious study is 
seldom quite wasted, and the beliefs of savages which tally with our own 


“ superstitions " have received very little attention. 
A. Lana. 


Mr. Page Hopps writes with reference to the report of the 
General Meeting of the Society on July 13th, given in the Jowrnal 
for July :— 

To the Editor of the JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 

Sin,— The extremely brief record of my remarks (page 279)—barely two 
lines—docs not give the impression I wished to convey. From what I could 
gather, Mr. Z. seemed to be trying to trap psychical researchers, just as some 
psychical researchers have tried to trap mediums. His remark that he wished 
to “test Mrs. Sidgwick’s powers of observation ” seems to me to have much 
significance. I do not know who Mr. Z. is, and I have no admiration for his 
fooling; but I am hound to say that a reading of the paper rather 
strengthens my opinion that it is a case of fooling and not of fraud. 

| Yours truly, J. Pace Hopes. 


Mr. Page Hopps’ distinction between ‘‘ fooling” and “ fraud " reminds 
me of the story of the man who was found carrying a sheep at some distance 
from the flock to which it belonged. When discovered, he said it was ‘‘a 


joke," buta jury decided that he had carried thc joke too far, and the 
unfortunate humourist had to suffer the penalty of sheep-stealing. 

Tt is comparatively unimportant whether the motive actuating Mr. Z. was 
a desire to test the penetration of psychical researchers, or some more 
vulgar impulse. The important point is that two witnesses, on two separate 
occasions, at an interval of seven months, observed him raising by instru 
ments a table that he was supposed to be raising supernormally, and that, 
subsequently to the second occasion, he solemnly declared that the phe- 
nomena had not been ‘ produced by normal means." There is therefore 
every reason to suppose that the whole series of his performances, carried on 
for some years, was a piece of systematie deception, which he never intended 


to reveal. 
HENRY SIDGWICK. 
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MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


A Meeting of the Council was held at the Westminster Town Hall, 
on October 26th, Dr. W. Leaf in the chair. There were also present 
Professors O. J. Lodge, W. Ramsay, and H. Sidgwick, Dr. J. Milne 
Bramwell, and Messrs. T. Barkworth, W. Crookes, F. W. H. Myers, 
F. Podmore, S. C. Scott and H. A. Smith. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and signed as correct. 

Dr. Otto G. Wetterstrand, of Stockholm, was elected as a Cor- 
responding Member for the ensuing year. Eleven new Associates 
were elected. The election of one new Member and four new 
Associates of the American Branch was recorded. The names and 
addresses are given above. It was agreed that the Proceedings be 
sent to Dr. G. B. Ermacora, of Padua, in exchange for a new J ournal 
which he is bringing out, and that an arrangement be made by 
which Members and Associates may be able to obtain the new Journal 
at a reduced rate, as is the case with the Annales des Sciences 
Psychiques. 

Various other matters having been disposed of, the next meeting 
of the Council was fixed for Friday, December the 7th, at 4.30 p.m., 
at 19, Buckingham Street, W.C. 


GENERAL MEETING. 


The 68th General Meeting of the Society was held at the West- 
minster Town Hall on Friday, October 26th, at 4 p.m., Professor 
Sidgwick in the chair. 

PnorEsson Lopce gave the substance of the paper which 
follows. 


EXPERIENCE OF UNUSUAL PHYSICAL PHENOMENA 
OCCURRING IN THE PRESENCE OF AN ENTRANCED 
PERSON (EUSAPIA PALADINO). 

REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT AND COUNCIL OF THE S.P. R. 
By ΟΠΙΝΕΕ J. Lopes, D.Sc. 


Acting upon an invitation from Professor Charles Richet, I visited 
his island in the Mediterranean, (the smallest of the group off the coast 
near Hyères), in order to witness the physical phenomena asserted 
to occur in the presence of an uneducated Neapolitan woman, Eusapia 
Paladino; and I remained there 6 days, viz., from 21st to 27th July, 
1894, in company with my friend Mr. F. W. H. Myers, and another 
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guest of Prof. Richet, viz., Dr. J. Ochorowiez,! of Warsaw, known for 
his researches and writings on hypnotism and allied conditions. There 
was also staying in the house, part of the time, a private secretary of 
Prof. Richet’s, a M. Bellier, who took down the contemporary notes of 
the séances as dictated to him through a window, but who was not in 
the room at the time and took no part in the observations or control. 
After his departure his place as note-taker was occupied hy Dr. 
Ochorowiez. 

At this visit we had four sittings, as nearly as possible on alternate 
days, each lasting about three or four hours on the average. At the 
last two sittings I myself arranged the furniture and objects in the 
room before the sitting, and can testify that they were not interfered 
with by anyone entering the room. 

A month later I again visited Prof. Richet, who was now at his 
chateau, at Carqueiranne, near Toulon; I stayed there from August 
22nd to September 5th with my wife, and witnessed six more sittings, 
this time in conjunction with Prof. and Mrs. Sidgwick. During this 
second series Dr. Ochorowicz and another friend of Prof. Richet’s, M. 
Berretta, were present part of the time, Ze, until they departed to 
Paris; Dr. Freiherr von Schrenck Notzing, of Munich, and Dr. Charles 
Ségard,? chief medical officer of the French Mediterranean Fleet, were 
each present at two sittings; and at all except two my wife acted as 
note-taker, in place of M. Bellier, who was too ill to come. I shall 
leave a detailed account of this second series of sittings to Prof. and 
Mrs. Sidgwick, and shall myself, except when specially stated, refer 
only to the experience gained in the first series. 

I had once or twice previously “assisted” at attempts to observe 
abnormal physical phenomena, but never with any success. The 
things then obtained did not satisfy me of their genuineness. The 
occurrences alleged by previous witnesses? to take place in presence 
of Eusapia were of a more highly developed order than any I had 
seen attempted, though they did not pretend to be of so elevated a 
character as those recorded by Mr. Stainton Moses and his friends. 
I went in a state of scepticism as to the reality of physical movements 
produced without apparent contact, but this scepticism has been over- 


borne by facts. 
I have now definitely to state my conviction that certain 


1 Ex-Professor of Psychology and Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Lemberg ; author of ** La Suggestion Mentale.” 


2 Médecin principal de la Marine, Médecin en chef de l'Escadre de la Méditerranée. 


3 See, for instance, Mr. Podmore's account of experiments iu 1892, by a scientific 
committee at Milan, Proceedings S.P.R., Part XXIV., Vol. IX., p. 218. 
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phenomena of this class may, under certain conditions, have à 
real and objective existence. 


Preliminary Details. 


The experiments were conducted at night, from about 10 p.m. to 
l a.m., after the servants had retired into a separate cottage. They 
occurred in a small sitting-room on the ground-floor of Professor 
Richet’s house—the only house on the island except the lighthouse— a 
room, 21ft. by 16ft., with plain stucco walls, with only one door (which 
on most occasions I kept locked), and with two hinge-shuttered 
windows facing south and opening on to a verandah. The shutters 
were fastened without being quite closed ; a long narrow aperture 
being left for light and ventilation. (For plan of room see Appendix J.) 
Outside one of these windows, in the verandah, sat a note taker, who 
had a lamp and a watch, and put down all that was dictated to him 
through the window ; responding occasionally, so that his position was 
known. Inside the room we observers sat round a table with Eusapia, 
in lamp-light at first, but afterwards in semi-darkness, conversing in 
an ordinary manner. In a very short time the table at which we 
sat became restless and occasionally rose completcly from the floor ; 
after about half an hour or so of miscellaneous movements the lamp 
was lowered and Eusapia was accustomed to go into a light trance, 
with an apparent loss of her ordinary normal consciousness ; and then 
began the more pronounced phenomena hereafter recorded. On three of 
the four occasions now referred to, the sitters were Prof. Richet, 
Mr. Myers, Dr. Ochorowicz, and myself, and the note-taker was M. 
Bellier ; but on the fourth occasion M. Bellier had left the island and 
Dr. Ochorowicz took his place. On the morning after a sitting we 
wrote an account of all that had occurred, using these notes as a basis, 
and discussing all doubtful details with critical care. Excerpts from 
this contemporary record will be given later (see Appendix) ; in it 
certain terms are frequently used to avoid circumlocution, and these 
it is as well to define and use as technical terms. 


Large Table.—A structure of common deal of the simplest kind, 
specially constructed without flange by M. Richet, consisting of a 
square top one inch thick and forty inches square, side boards also one: 
inch thick and five inches broad ; four legs, one at each corner, thirty 
inches high, three inches square, bluntly pointed at the bottom so as to 
hurt a foot if an effort were made to raise it thus. Weight, 48 lbs. 

Small Table.—A light oblong deal table at which we usually sat. 


It measured 2ft. 9in. by lft. 10in. by 2ft. 4in. high, and weighed 
about 181bs. 
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Round Table.—An ordinary piece of mahogany furniture, 3ft. Jin. 
diameter, covered with a cloth, and sustaining many of the things for 
experiment. 


Medium.—Name used in speaking of the person without whose 
presence none of the phenomena occurred. The name itself may be 
objectionable as implying some hypothesis, but it is here used merely 
ag a term in common use which it is difficult to avoid. 


Trance.—Condition of the medium when the phenomena are best 
developed, a condition not unlike the more obvious trance of Mis. 
Piper, and involving some sort of different memory and different per- 
sonality to the ordinary one. When thoroughly in this state she is 
found to answer best to the name of “John” instead of to her 
ordinary name; but she still speaks only Italian, whenever she does 
speak, in the trance. There are various grades of this trance, and 
unless it is thorough the phenomena are liable to be elementary and 
not fully satisfactory. 


Contact.—When things are said to be moved without contact it is 
intended to assert that there is no contact with them of any ordinary 
part of the medium’s body, nor of any part of the bodies of sitters, nor 
of any instrument or apparatus controlled by them. But that there 
may be some kind of abnormal or unusual contact or link of connexion 
between moved bodies and the body of the medium seems to me at 
present most probable. 


The phrase “ without contact” never means to exclude these 
hypothetical and abnormal kinds of contact. 


Hand.—The phrase “ grasped, or pinched, or pressed, or touched, 
or struck by a hand” is intended to convey the idea of a sensation 
experienced freely by the sitters, even before the trance fully comes on ; 
especially by those nearest Eusapia and who are controlling her limbs. 
Sometimes the thing which produces the sensation is invisible, some- 
times it has been seen, and described as more or less like a hand, 
with more or less of a forearm attached to it. Sometimes the grasps 
or pats are audible to other persons. Sometimes they are strong 
enough to be painful It is not easy to describe them scientifically, 
but a human hand, or pair of hands, can imitate and reproduce all 
these sensations with perfect ease. 


Chálet.—Means a cigar-holding musical box, in shape of a httle 
house, which must be wound up from below, and can be started to 
play by twisting its chimney ; its doors then flap open, and it continues 
to play till they are shut or till it runs down. It was a toy that 
happened to be there. 
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Accordion.—An ordinary instrument belonging to Prof. Richet, 
with no trick about it. 


Summary of Phenomena Observed. 

The following is a summary of some of the things I have ex- 
perienced. (For fuller details see Appendix ; for explanation of terms. 
in inverted commas, see notes above.) 

I have been pushed, and also pinched or compressed, on the head 
and on the back, on the arm, and on the knees, while both “the medium’s” 
hands were in my grasp, and her feet and head well controlled. 

Under the same conditions I have had my hand grasped momen- 
tarily by something resembling a distinct-feeling bare hand, giving a 
clear impression of a thumb and finger and of nails. 

I have seen a large “hand” and other vaguer moving objects. 
outlined against the dim light of the night sky: the medium being in 
all cases carefully and completely held. 

I have seen a chair in the window several feet behind the com- 
pletely controlled medium, and with no one near it, move several times. 
horizontally, and also rise and knock on the foor. 

In the total absence of wind I have seen the window-curtain (a 
curtain of heavy stuff with thick fringe) bulge out across the nearly 
closed window as if some one were inside it, and continue bulged and' 
oecasionally moving for some time ; the position of the medium at the 
table, five feet away, being plainly obvious all the time, and nobody 
being concealed behind the curtain. On another occasion I have felt 
the curtain flung over the table and sitters. 

I have seen the rude outline of a large face against the window 
background, and a thing like a rough attempt at a hand move up to 
the said face ; “the medium " being under perfect control and sufficiently 
visible elsewhere. It appeared to me that the curtain and its fringe 
were being uscd to make this imitation face; and perhaps the simplest 
assumption in every case is that the visible appearances are mere re- 
arrangements of already existing materials; but that there was à pur- 
posive arrangement of matter was clear. 

I have heard a heavy table at which we were not sitting, and which 
no one was touching, move about many times, and then be turned bodily 
over, and when light was struck shortly afterwards have found it thus. 
inverted on the floor. It was the “large table,” weighing 48 lbs., and 
we were sitting at the small table. It was overturned without 
undue violence, and so as not to break a voltaic battery and other 
things on the floor near it. The gradual inversion of the table 
could be scen by Dr. Ochorowiez, who was more favourably situated for 
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catching the faint light from the window on this occasion, but it was 
too dark for me to see. 

The medium being under control as usual, I have several times 
heard “the chalet” being wound up at distances varying from one to 
five feet away from the medium, and have heard and dimly seen 
it moving through the air, playing as it came. I have also felt it 
deposited on my chest, and removed thence on to the table without 
contact. 

Τ have heard some notes of “the accordion" sounded while it was 
lying on the round table, no one touching it, the position of both 
the medium’s hands being known to me, and not being anywhere near 
it. More recently (viz., during the second series of sittings) I have 
heard a sequence of several notes thus struck on a piano ; hands, arms, 
feet, head, and mouth of medium being under perfect control, and 
the nearest point of her body being two feet from the piano. The 
keyboard was visible, but there was not enough light to see the depres- 
sion of the keys. 

I have heard raps on an untouched table, and once not only raps, 
but bangs of excessive violence, as if made with a strongly-wielded 
mallet or an abnormally strong hand. 

T have seen little lights like glow-worms flit about for a short 
time (others seeing them too). 

Τ have heard a sound as of the key being turned in the lock of the 
room door, several feet distant, and with clear empty space between us 
and it. The key then arrived on our table, and, after having been 
touched by me, again entered the door, turned in the lock, once more 
came into our hands and stayed there. 

T have seen writing in blue pencil done with a clean finger nail on 
paper, in candle-light. 

I have also seen sharply defined blue marks on a table surface 
previously blank, no one having touched the table meanwhile, but the 
medium’s finger having been blued over purposely and moved appro- 
priately near but not touching the other side of the table. 

T have twice seen a heavy table (48 lbs.) raised completely a foot 
from the ground, all standing round it—hands and feet of medium 
held, both her hands on top of table, not near the edge ; the fingers 
of one hand barely touching, the fingers of the other lightly pressing, 
the top of the table. It was normally impossible for the medium, even 
if released, to raise this table in her then position, viz, standing at 
one corner, with her hands on the top ; as may be verified by any one 
who will have a table made of the same dimensions. (See “large 
table” above.) It does not seem to me feasible for her to raise the 
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table in that position when controlled, even granting such hysterical 
increase of her normal strength as we have some ground for conceding. 

I have heard her drinking as from a water bottle, which had 
been previously on the sideboard, and have afterwards felt the bottle 
deposited upon the table, all standing round table, and all hands held. 

The things for which I wish specially to vouch, as being the most 
easily and securely observed, and as being amply sutlicient in themselves 
to establish a scientifically unrecognised truth, are (always under con- 
ditions such as to prevent normal action on the part of the medium) :— 

(1) The movements of a distant chair, visible in the moonlight, 
under circumstances such as to satisfy me that there was no direct 
mechanical connexion. 

(2) The distinct and persistent bulging and visible movement of a 
window-curtain in absence of wind or other ostensible cause. 

(3) The winding up and locomotion of the untouched chalet. 

(4) The sounding of the notes of the untouched accordion and 
piano. 

(5) The turning of the key on the inside of the sitting-room door, 
its removal on to the table, and subsequent replacement in door. 

(6) The audible movements and gradual inversion of an untouched 
heavy table, situated outside the circle; and the finding it inverted 
afterwards. 

(7) The visible raising of a heavy table under conditions in which 
it would be ordinarily impossible to raise it. 

(8) The appearance of blue marks on a surface previously blank, 
without ostensible means of writing. 

(9) The graspings, pattings, and clutchings of my head, and arms, 
and back, while the head, and hands, and feet of the medium were 
under complete control and nowhere near the places touched, 

lt may be convenient hereafter to arrange abnormal phenomena 
under three heads or classes :— 

Class A.—Operations which are well within the ordinary power 
of the human body without previous preparation, if it were 
not controlled or held so as to make it artificially powerless. 

Class B.—Operations which, though they may be within the 
power of the human body, cannot be performed without suitable 
preparation and manipulation. 

Class C.— Operations which are, ordinarily speaking, impossible. 

The precise head under which any given occurrence is most con- 
veniently placed may be a matter of opinion, and would usually be of 
no great importance, but I may instance as belonging 
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To Class A the following .— 
Raising and earrying of light objects such as chairs, keys, 
candlesticks, boxes, water bottles, &e.; 
Winding-up of musical boxes, ringing of electric bells, and 
playing of accordions ; 
Touching, pulling, and grasping of observers ; 
Exhibition of hands or head. 


Belonging to Class B are such things as :— 
Raising of heavy objects, beyond ordinary strength ; 
Production of lights or of scent ; 
Exhibition of hands larger than those belonging to medium ; 
Writing on distant objects, or writing without pencil ; 
Movement of objects inside, 
or extraction of objects from a locked box. 


In Class C we might place such things as :— 

Extraction of objects from permanently closed box, or 
of matter from hermetically sealed tube ; 

Tying of knots on endless string ; 

Linking together of two complete wooden rings ; 

Suspension of burning action of red hot bodies ; 

Adiabatic alteration of distribution of heat, in a bar or 
other bounded region, so as to change uniform into 
non-uniform temperature without supply or withdrawal 
of heat; 

Local concentration of a previously mixed solution in a 
sealed vessel. 


Things belonging to Class C have not yet been witnessed by me, 
nor, so far as I know, have they been asserted to occur in presence 
of E. P. Those in class B have been so asserted, but the occurrence 
of the last pair was in my case doubtful ; and for some of the others I 
do not care to vouch. For instance, whether the hands seen and felt 
were larger than those of the medium is a thing not easy to be sure of, 
in the absence of opportunity for actual measurement. I cannot say 
that I have observed her do anything beyond what is possible to a 
free and uncontrolled human being. 


The events which happened during the sittings are stated in the 
contemporary record, from which extracts are given in Appendix I, 
and it will suffice here to say that the most ordinary language serves 
best to describe the apparent phenomena ; that is to say there seeins 
nothing refined or subtle about the occurrences as a rule; the things 
are moved much as they would be moved by hands, and the simplest 
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language gives a very fair impression of the outer appearance of the 
phenomena as they appeal to one’s senses at the time. 

Such phrases as the following—A chair in the window was now 
seen and heard to rise, to give 3 knocks, to approach several inches 
nearer, to move forcibly along the floor, to jerk up and down as if 
intelligently responding to a question ; or, the key in the door was now 
heard to turn and fidget in the lock and presently to make its 
appearance on the table, whence, after having been felt, it returned 
to the door and again entered the lock,—such phrases may seem very 
absurd but nevertheless they express what certainly occurs without 
any hypothesis, and until more is known about the cause T fail to see 
that any more appropriate language can be used. 

Tt would no doubt be possible to record all the movements of the 
chair by suficiently elaborate apparatus, but it would be ingenuity 
thrown away. It is the fact of the movements which is interesting 
and surprising. A detailed description of them could hardly add 
much, The movements are characteristic of the action of a living 
being acting in unusual places and ways, but otherwise acting 
intelligently and capriciously just as live things do. 

Suppose a galvanometer began to exhibit strange and inexplicable 
movements: it might at first occur to a physicist to note and record. 
them accurately, so as to trace their physical origin; and in many 
cases that would be the proper thing to do. But as soon as it turned 
out that a blue-bottle fly was inside the case, he would cease to pay 
attention to the precise character of the movements. He would 
recognise the capriciousness of a live thing. So it is in the séance- 
room: things move precisely as if a live person were at large ; 
and naturally the first hypothesis must be that such a person is. 
actually present. This hypothesis is the simple one of cheating on the 
part of someone:— 

(1) Of the medium. 
(2) Of one or more of the sitters. 
(3) Of some outside person introduced for the purpose. 

To guard against cheating on the part of the medium many 
precautions were taken. Her feet were sometimes placed on an 
apparatus, devised by M. Ochorowicz, which rings an electric bell 
if either foot is raised, and which was tested many times during a 
sitting to see that it was working well ; sometimes this apparatus was 
replaced by actual holding of the feet and legs. Her hands are 
held, and often her head! is held too, by one or more sitters. 


1 At the second series Professor Sidgwick specially attended to the position of the 
mouth on certain critical occasions, and took measures to observe that no instrument 
was held between the teeth or otherwise. 
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Usually the sitter on her right holds her right hand, and the sitter 
on her left holds her left, the whole forearm being frequently 
held as well as the hand. All this precautionary holding is entirely 
acquiesced in by the medium; and before anything striking occurs 
she usually calls attention to the position of each hand and foot 
separately, and frequently places her head in contact with one or 
other of the sitters, so that its locality may be known too. The sitters 
were well aware of the necessity for secure holding of the medium’s 
genuine hands and feet, and continually called out to each other as to 
the security or otherwise of that portion of the body of the medium 
which they had in trust. 


Fraud on the part of the medium is thus prevented, even if it were 
contemplated ; and though we have no reason to suspect attempts at 
fraud on the part of E. P. during our sittings, yet when a person is in 
a somnambulic or trance condition no contidence can be felt as to their 
actions, even by themselves. It is essential to take full and complete 
and continuous precaution of this kind, and such precautions were 
invariably taken.! 


Tt is wellalso to remember that the arrival of a small object on the 
table or floor in darkness is only valid as an abnormal eventif the 
holding has been of unbroken continuity throughout. Practicaliy it is 
unwise to consider this perfect continuity possible, hence no arrival of 
an object is considered trustworthy unless it is seen or heard coming, 
or unless it is too big or heavy or distant to admit of having been 
brought near and concealed by the medium during some possible 
moment of laxity, or unless its original situation has just previously 
been observed. The agency, whatever it is, whether the medium or 
something else, does not attempt to take observers by surprise, but 
frequently gives notice that something is going to happen, and 
occasionally indicates its nature beforehand, so that there may be no. 
lapse of attention to spoil the evidence during its occurrence. There 
is evidently a keen desire to make the evidence as good as possible. At 
the same time there is a habit of requesting miscellaneous conversation 
before any specially energetic effort is made, especially before the 


1 I hear it frequently said by men of average, or perhaps excessive, cominon-sense, 
that only statements made by a professional conjurer would convince them of the 
absence of fraud. It may be well to secure the evidence of persons specially skilled 
in conjuring devices, among others; and such assistance has already been several. 
times given to the Society by well-known conjurers. I am not prepared to admit, 
however, that the evidence of a conjurer is necessarily of a kind such as to render 
other evidence superfluous, nor that it is always superior to that of a person whose 
life-long study has been the pursuit of truth.—(Cf. R. Hodgson ou ** Indian Magic: 
and the Testimony of Conjurers,” Proceedings S.P.R. Vol. IX., p. 854, January, 1894. } 
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display of a visible object ; and this habit is somewhat objectionable 
for though it is possible to converse feebly and still attend keenly, yet 
silent attention would be preferred by an observer. The medium, 
however, seems to feel constrained and repressed by complete silence, 
while genial remarks and general conversation seem to assist her. I 
did not myself find it necessary to join in the conversation in the 
early days of my experience. 

The next hypothesis is collusion on the part of the sitters. In some 
circles, where the sitters are unknown to each other, and where 
confederates are possible, the possibility of this hypothesis is such as 
almost to destroy the value of evidence; but in our case, where each 
observer was an intimate friend of at least one of the others, and 
where all four were persons engaged in responsible pursuits, giving up 
their time at much inconvenience to investigate the phenomenon, this 
hypothesis becomes as nearly as possible absurd. Nevertheless, it 
must be faced. 

First we have the hypothesis of invention—that our meeting was 
for the purpose of concocting an elaborate and consistent lie. 

Next, outsiders may frame the idea that sooner than not see pheno- 
mena occur some one or more of the sitters began to produce them 
theinselves for the misedification of the others. 

Third, it may be held that one of the sitters occasionally released 
the medium’s hand in order that she might move whatever was within 
her reach, while yet he kept asserting that he had it safe. 

It is difficult to discuss these hypotheses, because manifestly no denial 
of any of them can be of any weight. All that each sitter can dois to 
make sure occasionally that the phenomena can occur even when he by 
himself is holding both hands and both feet of the medium. This for 
myself I was able to do, and I believe that the others have each at 
different times similarly satistied himself ;—not because we really dis- 
trusted the good faith of each other, but in order to be able to bear each 
his own individual testimony as to the powerlessness of the medium to 
produce the effects in any normal way ; and because in face of these 
extraordinary and incredible manifestations every possible hypothesis 
must be pushed to the uttermost before being abandoned. 

As to the hypothesis of collusion or confederacy on the part of any 
one sitter in the way of actually producing phenomena, that is eliminated 
by the absence of each from the group in turn, and by observing that 
in his absence the phenomena occur equally well. I need hardly say 
that MM. Richet and Ochorowicz had had an immense mass of similar 
experience before we arrived on the scene. Therefore they could not 
suspect us. On one occasion during our visit when things happened 
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extremely well, Dr. Ochorowiez was outside the room taking notes, 
being then frequently spoken to and answering back from outside the 
window ; so that his presence was not essential. Ata later series of 
sittings at which I was present, neither Mr. Myers nor Dr. Ochoro- 
wicz was within 200 miles of the place, and M. Bellier was several 
miles away. 


There remains the grotesque hypothesis that Prof. Richet has him- 
self elaborately arranged a deception: and not even this hypothesis 1s 
of any use, because the phenomena were observed by Ochorowicz, Finzi, 
Schiaparelli, Lombroso, and many others, both in Poland and in Italy, 

‘in the absence of M. Richet ; moreover, on a later occasion Professor 

Richet was outside the room taking notes for twenty minutes, while 
the phenomena inside were occurring equally well. Excepting E.P., 
I have not observed that either the presence or the absence of any one 
individual prevents the occurrence of the phenomena. 


If deception on the part of responsible sitters is to be seriously 
contemplated, nothing less than a hypothesis of wholesale and con- 
tagious lying will serve the purpose. What I am now writing is in 
that case but part of the scheme, and therefore it is useless to attempt 
to meet this hypothesis. 

In what follows I shall disregard it. 


But granting that the sitters were honest and ordinarily acute, and 
that the medium was so controlled that she could not do any of the 
abnormal things with her normal body, what about the introduction 
of a confederate ? 


Here the topographical situation, on an almost uninhabited island, 
should be a satisfaction to outsiders. The people on the island were all 
known and accounted for. The population was limited to the light- 
house-keeper’s family and M. Richet’s servants, viz., a boatman and 
his wife and daughter. The lighthouse was a third of a mile away. 
The servants slept in a separate cottage, and had retired there for the 
night. It may be conjectured, by persons who have not seen these 
simple Provencal peasants, that they were accomplices of the astute 
Italian, and that the barrier of language, which prevented any 
conversation beyond the most ordinary sentences, was a device 
assumed for the occasion. It is needless to discuss this absurd 
hypothesis, because their neighbourhood is in no way essential to 
the phenomena. I am myself satisfied that, on the island, no 
one was present near the sitting room except the note-taker 
outside, whose locality was a matter of easy knowledge to those 
inside. There was only one door to the room, and that was locked 
during two sittings by myself; but even when it was not locked no 
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one could possibly have entered the room without our knowing. The 
walls were of stucco and were quite plain. ` The windows were shuttered 
in a sufficient manner. A large fixed divan along one end of the room 
was opened and examined with a portable electric lamp on a later 
occasion by Professor Sidgwick and myself just before a successful 
séance, to make sure that it was empty. The sittings always began in 
full lamp-light. This testimony may be helpful to persons not present, 
but to me the real evidence is that I should certainly have known, by 
sight and otherwise, if any stranger had normally entered or moved 
about the room; and I am able to assert positively that no such 
unknown person was there. 


Under these circumstances, I will content myself by saying that, 
being fully alive beforehand to this hypothesis of the introduction 
or action of a confederate, I soon came to regard it as, in this instance, 
beyond the limits of reasonable discussion. The only accomplice 
permitted by the facts is an invisible person or animal always 
accompanying Eusapia. Nevertheless, I expect that scientific men 
who take the trouble to think over explanations of these incredible 
facts, will take refuge in this hypothesis of a confederate as the most 
plausible open to them; but I feel sure that they will discard it as 
inadequate and preposterous directly they experience the phenomena 
themselves. The facts are not to be explained by the ordinary devices 
of a conjurer. One is not, in the best cases, presented with an initial 
and a final state, which is the conjurer's plan, but one sees the event in 
operation; objects are transferred in a visible, audible, and fairly 
leisurely manner. 

Then there is the old Faraday hypothesis of unconscious musenlar 
action on the part of sitters. Thisis commonly held to explain move- 
ments of a table at which several persons are sitting in good faith. It 
probably does explain some of those movements; perhaps it explains 
them all, though it certainly requires a great deal of stretching to ex- 
plain some of the movements that I have seen. But anyhow it does 
notexplain the raising of a table completely from the ground when 
hands are only on the top and all knees away from it. Still less can it 
explain the movement of an entirely untouched object. 

The occurrence of this last class of movement suffices to throw 
out of court the hypothesis of unconscious muscular action as ex- 
planatory of the occurrences manifested in presence of E.P. 

There remains the hypothesis of collective hallucination,—that 
the noises we heard, the touches we felt, the sights we saw were not 
real but were hallueinatory, were begotten of an excited imagination. 

Before taking partin sittings of this description I had myself 
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thought that some such explanation must be a not improbable one ; 
but now I perceive its extremely forced character as applied to the 
present instance, 

So far from being excited we were in the most matter-of-fact and 
cold-blooded spirit of enquiry. No one present could have the slightest 
doubt as to the objective reality of the noises and touches ; and it is 
not easy to have doubts about the things seen, though these were more 
hazy, and some faint doubt about them might creep in if there were 
nothing to confirm their objectivity. 

But it has been said that no one inside the room can be sure that 
he is not hypnotised to see, hear, and feel things that are not really 
there: that the evidence of someone outside would be necessary and 
sufficient to dispel the illusion. ! The hypothesis of collective hallu- 
cination as applied to this case probably sounds most plausible to 
persons ignorant of hypnotism ; students of the subject will know 
that there is no evidence of the possibility of this wholesale 
hypnotic power over every introduced stranger (many of which 
strangers have been found insusceptible to ordinary hypnotic methods), 
the power being exerted without any of the ordinary physical or 
physiological aids. Certainly, if such kind and degree of hypnotism 
is possible, the establishment of the fact would be intensely interesting, 
but I find it impossible seriously to contemplate this hypothesis 
as applied to the present case. Tf these things are hallucinations, 
most of what reaches us through a less number of senses than usual 
must be similarly classed; but to make assurance doubly sure, it 
is to be observed that in this case we had an outside witness, in 
the person of the note-taker, first M. Bellier and then Dr. Ocho- 
rowicz, — once for a short time on a later occasion Prof. Richet ; 
and to the reality of all the noises they can bear emphatic testimony.” 

The things were heard by them sitting outside in the night air of 
the verandah precisely as they were described to them from within. 
Sometimes, as in the case of the key fumbling in the lock, the note-taker 
heard the noise and enquired who was unlocking the door, before a report 
was made to him of the occurrence. At some of the later sittings, more- 
over, I myself did not form part of the circle all the time, but got up 


1 It is probably advisable to repeat once more that a widely-circulated statement 
concerning a photographic proof of the occurrence of collective hallucination in the 
case of an Indian conjurer, took its origin in a mere mischievous lie; and that 
apparently no reliable evidence exists to show that these Indian feats are more 
than conjuring. See Dr. Hodgson, Proccedings S. P.R., Part XXV., Vol. IX., page 354. 

2 See end of Appendix l. At Carqueiranne, indeed, persons in other parts of the 
house stated that they had heard the noises, of piano and of moving objects in the 
Jater series of sittings, and had been kept awake by them. 
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and walked about and witnessed some of the movements from an out- 
side point of view. I am compelled to conclude that this unsupported 
hypothesis of collective hallucination must be abandoned, as the 
hypothesis of cheating has been abandoned. If it is to be contemplated 
at all, perhaps its most plausible form is to suppose that we were 
deceived into imagining that we had full control over the medium, 
whom we saw and felt in her chair at the table, while she was really 
free and moving about producing the effects. This hypothesis will, I 
believe, seem quite absurd to each person separately as soon as he has 
experienced the effects, but it may possibly commend itself to out- 
siders who have not yet taken part in the observation. It may possibly 
commend itself, as the explanation involving least strain, even to some 
actual observers ; but so far as I know it has not as yet done so. Any- 
how the effects themselves are not illusions : the phenomena do really 
occur; and it remains to describe them, and, if possible, gradually, by 
continued investigation, to account for them. 


This is what we have now to do: first to bring those leaders of 
science who are willing to make the essay to a personal knowledge 
of the occurrences themselves: next to investigate their laws, if they 
have any: and thereby to trace them to their origin. 


The Simulation of Deception. 


But in thus inviting fresh persons to experience the occurrences 
themselves there is a certain risk to be run. Not always are the 
trances equally good and complete ; not always are the manifestations 
equally clear. Hence, it may happen that at a first sitting the 
things experienced may be of a weak and unsatisfactory order, and the 
new comer may think that, if thatis all, he need not waste his time any 
more; or if a few unusual things do occur in a place not far enough 
removed from the medium to be free from suspicion, he may accuse 
some other sitter of collusion,—say of having let go the medium's 
hand. This is a distinct danger to be faced. A new sitter feels himself, 
say, touched on the shoulder in the dark by a rustling something which 
seems to protrude momentarily from the body of the medium, and he 
naturally concludes that it is her arm ; or he may, perhaps, dimly see 
a thing looking just like an arm engaged in carrying some small 
object not far from the medium. He is holding one hand himself, 
and knows that it is not the arm belonging to that; so he jumps to 
the conclusion that another sitter, who knows equally clearly that 
he has all the time been holding the other hand, has momentarily 


let go. 
I was familiar with accusations of this kind of cheating that had been 
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made between one sitter and another, and I was much impressed with 
the extreme liability to such an accusation. Some few of the occur- 
rences happen precisely as if a hand or sometimes as if a foot of the 
medium had been released; and if those occurrences were all that were 
experienced, a lurking doubt of such laxity on the part of another sitter 
could hardly be repressed, even though that other sitter were Mr. 
Huxley himself. Moreover, if everything that happens happens within 
reach of the medium, it is difficult to meet the objection that con- 
ceivably one of the holders has been hypnotised to think that he is. 
holding a hand when he really is not. Occurrences too close to the 
medium, and in the dark, must remain open to some shadow of this 
doubt, but with patience and more sittings it is extremely unlikely that 
such dubious phenomena will be the only ones displayed. Sometimes 
the thing moved will be beyond the reasonable range of any such 
hypothesis ; sometimes there will be light enough to see that there is. 
no normal contact ; and, as in my case also, sometimes one will 
feel the suspicious contact while one has hold oneself of both hands and 
both feet of the medium, with the head visible or otherwise under 
control; in fact sooner or later the thing will occur in such a way as to 
render the hypothesis of self-deception the only one possible, short 
of admitting the fact as it is. 

I was much interested in observing several times this stmulation of 
deception on the part of the phenomena : it isa thing to be clearly 
admitted, and nothing but patience on the part of a new sitter can 
guard him from making unjust accusations if his early experience: 
happen thus to be untoward, or if he is unprepared with the knowledge 
that things sometimes appear, looking like hands and arms, which yet 
do not of necessity normally belong to anyone present. It is his duty 
to ascertain whether they so belong or not, but he should not jump to 
hasty conclusions. This appearance as of extra limbs is indeed so 
prominent a feature that actual physical malformation of the medium 
has been suggested to account for them. But I have authority to say 
that she has been medically examined, and I know that Mrs. Sidgwick 
and Mrs. Lodge took pains to assure themselves that there was nothing 
whatever abnormal about her external configuration. They were also 
satisfied that she did not bring with her into the séance room any 
concealed appliances or dummy limbs. 


The accusation of collusion is manifestly a serious one, and to guard 
against it I think that in no investigation of this kind should 
anyone be admitted who is not willing to bind himself to take 
part in a certain number of sittings,—say four, at least, —before making 
any sort of accusation or public testimony. There is danger, even. 
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then, that his disgust at a failure on the first attempt may lead him 
to regard all the other sittings as a mere nuisance to be endured ; in 


which case his unscientific deportment may ensure a sequence of 
similar failures. 


It is obviously absurd for a person after one sitting to consider 
his experience of more value than the accumulated experiences of 
many other observers over a long period ; but, as a matter of 
experience, absurdity is no deterrent. At least one distinguished 
Professor, for instance, after one bad sitting with Mrs. Piper when 
she was not properly entranced, jumped to the conclusion that 
he understood the whole fraud and refused to have anything 
more to do with her; and one frequently sees this bad experience of 
his quoted as a strong argument against the genuineness of the Piper 
phenomena. A written agreement to attend at least 4 sittings, at two 
of which he must be content to act, if necessary, merely as a 
witness, without active interference, might well be required of 
anybody introduced to these unusual experiences. After that, he 
must of course be free to make any report which he may think proper. 
A novice should realise first the kind of things attested by others, 
and then gradually introduce such reasonable modifications as may 
serve to convince him of the genuineness of what he has experienced. 


I believe also that it would be well to bind a stranger, or one who 
specially prided himself on his superiority to the reception of new 
truth, on his honour to play no pranks, such as himself to touch and 
move things to the possible confusion of other observers, nor to exert 


such surprise or violence upon the medium as might be bodily dangerous 
to her. 


While speaking of the simulation of deception exhibited by some 
of the phenomena,—a subject of great interest and importance and on 
which we now ought to be prepared to act more wisely in the light of 
many years’ past experience of some of our members,—I wish specially 
to record the fact that Eusapia herself in her ordinary state is not 
averse to exhibiting things which she seems to consider just as good 
as those which are accomplished while she is unconscious. I have no 
doubt that she does this out of good nature and a wish to please; 
she is not a person of high education, and apparently she does not 
clearly discriminate between what is really of interest and what is 
not. 


One afternoon she began, with me alone, to jig a table about and 
cause liquid in a jar to shake; others came in and took part in the 
procedure, and presently.the light table was lifted for an instant from 
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the floor; but the whole thing was wearisome and quite unlike the 
genuine phenomenon. The movements were such as anyone could 
produce, and a momentary raising of the table could be effected in her 
then position without serious difficulty. The experiments were persisted in 
for half-an-hour out of motives of politeness to her, but I am not sorry 
for the experience. It enables me to warn intending observers that if, 
on the strength of any such exhibition, they proceed to accuse Eusapia 
of fraud they may be stultifying themselves as well as harming the 
cause of truth. Such performances are doubtless extremely unwise on 
her part, but it would be unduly severe to call them fraudulent ; 
there need be no fraud in the matter; she is probably experi- 
menting in her way on whether she too cannot do the things 
she has heard talked about for years; and she succeeds only in 
giving a very poor imitation of some of them, such as could hardly 
deceive anyone. 

At the beginning of a regular séance,too, before shehas properly gone 
into the trance and assumed the personality of “John,” the move- 
ments are of an intermediate character (in my experience)—not so futile 
as those produced in her ordinary state, yet nothing like so conclusive 
as those obtained in a complete trance. In a bad sitting it is probable 
that this intermediate state is the only one attained, as was sometimes 
the case with Mrs. Piper ; the medium is then more than half conscious 
of what is happening, and beginners must be prepared for the chance 
of one or two such unsatisfactory sittings, by which no one will expect 
them to be convinced. 


At the time when the above was written I happened to have had 
only good sittings with Eusapia, and my only experience of what was 
likely to happen in the others was based upon what happened when 
she was not entranced at all. Judging from that experience, I thought 
it not unlikely that she may sometimes half-somnambulically attempt 
to achieve effects which she thinks desired in what may readily appear 
a fraudulent manner. Later experience, with sittings of a less 
uniformly successful character, though it has not, so far, verified that 
conjecture, leads me to supplement it with the further opinions (1) that 
it must be possible, by suficient precaution, to check such attempts, 
even if made ; and (2) that, if undue latitude were given, it would be 
reasonable to expect some such attempt sooner or later. For it must 
be observed that in the trance state the medium is in a curious condi- 
tion, a condition in which it is really unfair to leave her uncontrolled 
as if she were in the full possession of her normal faculties ; moreover, 
it may very likely be true that the difference between a normal and an 
abnormal operation is a distinction based rather upon our present 
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ignorance than upon anything ultimate in the nature of things, so that 
if in the trance state either of two methods of achieving a result appear 
to her equally feasible, it may need an effort to remember that one 
of those methods will strike spectators with astonishment, while the 
other will be stigmatised by them as imposture. It is, however, 
unlikely that both methods are really equally easy—the abnormal 
method clearly requires an effort—and there must be a temptation 
to take the easier path in cases of difficulty, if that is unguardedly 
left open. 

It must be understood that in her ordinary state Eusapia under- 
stands the phenomena as little as anybody, and has less actual experi- 
ence of them than other people have. She can only know about them 
what she may be told afterwards, and her opinion on them is of no 
more value than her imitations. 

All danger of unfair accusation will be avoided if sitters will only 
have the common sense to treat her, not as a scientific person engaged 
in a demonstration, but as a delicate piece of apparatus wherewith 
they themselves are making an investigation. She is an instrument. 
whose ways and idiosyncracies must be learnt, and to a certain extent: 
humoured, just as one studies and humours the ways of some much less 
delicate piece of physical apparatus turned out by a skilled instrument- 
maker, 

A bad joint in a galvanometer circuit may cause irregular and capri- 
cious and deceptive effects, yet no one would accuse the instrument of 
cheating. So also with Eusapia : it is obviously right to study the 
phenomena she exhibits in their entirety, so far as can be done with 
such a complicated mechanism, but charges of fraud should not be lightly 
and irresponsibly made—however justified such charges may have been 
in other cases. It is to be observed that Eusapia has nothing whatever 
to do with arranging the sittings: she comes in when all is ready and 
sits down where requested. By means of raps and other movements, 
occasionally also by interjections, she does subsequently exert some 
control over the proceedings; but the control of the agency was never 
of such a character (in my experience so far) as to assist or encourage 
unfair practices, though it certainly hampered free experimentation. 
A course of sittings with stupid and ignorant clients is, how- 
ever, not unlikely to lead in the long run to deception and fraud. 
It is a serious danger which all mediums must run, unless they 
can be kept in the hands of wise and responsible persons. ]t is 
human to succumb to temptation, and the temptation will sooner or 
later arise :—say, when the trance will not come on and nothing genuine 
will happen. But the behaviour of such a decadent medium, though 
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much to be regretted, has no necessary connexion with the phenomena 
exhibited by him before he cheated, if only we can be sure that he had 
a time of honesty. It is indeed always possible for subsequent 
` exposure to be instructive, viz, when it throws light on modes of 
operation and possibilities of mal-observation ; but it will be scarcely 
reasonable, though it may be natural, hereafter summarily to discard 
existing evidence at the mere rumour of detected trickery, without 
details showing similarity between the present and the future. If, 
for instance, the experiments with Eusapia are now made really and 
finally secure, her subsequent conduct, though in many ways a 
matter of interest, and to some extent of responsibility, will have 
no directly scientific bearing. My insistence on this point may be 
misunderstood, but it is impossible to make a report at all if the act is 
held.to make one responsible for the future career of some practically 
unknown person. I have put no confidence in Eusapia’s character at 
all, but for scientific purposes have treated her as a being liable to 
deceive both voluntarily and involuntarily. What I have deprecated 
a few paragraphs above, is not justifiable and necessary suspicion but 
hasty and ill-founded accusation. 


General Propositions Concerning the Phenomena. 


I have explained that the investigation of the laws of the effects 
is complicated and rendered apparently unprecise by reason of 
their occurring in the presence of a live person, and that they 
have all the capricious characteristics of vitality and independent 
volition. 

T have likened the movements to those caused by a fly in a 
galvanometer or a mouse in a balance case : it would be useless in 
such case to map out all the motions, yet there would be no doubt of 
their objectivity, and they might follow some sort of half recognisable 
laws. Thus a beam of light might conceivably keep the animal still, 
while darkness liberated its activity. Silent attention might similarly 
paralyse it, while miscellaneous talking might encourage it to pro- 
ceed. A violent intrusion or other surprise might check any further | 
manifestation for a long time, and so on. 


The things which happen in the séance-room happen precisely as if 
an invisible or only partially visible intelligent live animal of some 
strength were hovering about and moving objects ; moving them with 
greatest ease in the neighbourhood of the medium, but occasionally at 
considerable distances, and sometimes exerting more force than the 
medium’s ordinary muscles could be supposed capable of. 
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With reference to the abnormal exercise of force on the part of 
the medium, an experience gained during my second visit to the South 
of France is of interest. After the séance the medium is usually for 
some time only half awakened, and a slight stimulus is occasionally 
sufficient to send her back into trance again; and even though this. 
does not happen, yet the abnormal power seems not quite departed, so 
that she may sometimes move an object without contact, or may 
produce writing or marks without ordinary means. The advantage 
of these post-trance effects is that they occur in full lamplight ; the dis- 
advantage of them is that they happen rather unexpectedly. On the 
occasion now to be mentioned, the usual operation of squeezing a 
hand dynamometer was being gone through by everybody after a.. 
séance, and I was writing down the results. The scale was arbitrary, 
but it may be said that women ranged from 40 to 70, men from 70 to. 
160 or thereabouts. No one was able to reach 165.!  Eusapia's 
normal record was about 50, and after the séance she was usually too 
fatigued for so much as this. But on this one occasion, after she had 
squeezed the spring normally with her right hand, and had taken it in 
her left, she called out that “John” was squeezing her hand on the 
instrument. She was standing by the lamp at which I was writing, and 
Τ saw the index going up gradually to an abnormal figure. It went up to 
138. Professor Richet then took the instrument from her, reset it, and 
gave it back with the index against her palm, so that no accidental 
contact of finger tips could affect it. She squeezed again in the same 
forcible manner, and this time the registering index was at 210. Once 


1T can sometimes get up to 170 now, but the heat was excessive then. The 
following is a scale of interpretation :— 


Readings of Corresponding Readings Absolute Equivalent Values. 
Outside Scale of Inside Scale in pounds weight 
(here recorded), (sometimes read). (as spectally tested). 

50 20 42 Ibs. 

80 30 63 ,, 

120 41 JL; 

150 49 LIS? 3, 

180 59 142 ,, 

210 66 168 ,, 

240 75 186 , 

280 85 232 ,, 
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more she squeezed, and the register stopped at 155.1 All these figures 
are much beyond her normal strength, and she complained naturally of 
slight pain inher fingers after the grip. Professor Richet says that 
such hysteric exhibitions of abnormal strength are not unknown in 
medical experience. Her left hand is normally rather stronger than 
her right, and the best effects are supposed to be produced at her left 
side during the trance. This may be considered a suspicious 
circumstance : it is well to have all such circumstances emphasised. 
If the actual occurrences had not been sufficient to overpower all my 
own suspicions, I should, of course, express strongly the last vestige 
of doubt which I might feel. It is eminently a case where it is neces- 
sary to exaggerate and bring into prominence the least trace of residual 
doubt. 

The phenomena usually develop themselves in a certain order, in- 
dicating a series of increasing difficulty: and the following is the 
order of the early stages, so far as I have observed :— 

Ist, and easiest, a slow or steady force or push—(a) on inert 
matter, such as the table or other objects, (producing tilts and 
movements) ; (0) on the clothes or skin of some person present. 

2nd, a sudden and audible striking foree—(a) on ordinary objects, 
(producing raps); (b) on the bodies of people present. 

3rd, a visible appearance or shade, more or less closely imitating 
part of a human body. 

4th, a similar appearance not only visible but also tangible ; able 
to produce the sensation of grasping contact in whatever part of the 
body it is seen to touch, and also capable of moving objects visibly and 
permanently. 

Some of the simpler things occur in the light, but the most developed 


πω c eue e. ων αμα M SS ee 
1 The following is the complete dynamometer record for this particular evening ; 
right hand first, then left hand, in each case; readings being taken on the outside 
scale of the instrument. 
Carqueiranne, September 2nd, 1894. 


Before sitting. After sitting. 
"M 74 85 
Prof. Sidgwick 56 80 
Di 
Prof. Richet 1 τ Te 
152 142 
Ο. J. Lodge 1 135 125 
Mrs. Sidgwick 1 2 τ 
Mrs. Lodge { 65 67 
(note taker) 42 45 
Eusapia { 2 39 


38 138 
210 ; 
155 In full light. 
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ones seem to require very little light, and sometimes almost complete 
darkness. Thisis obviously to be regretted, and efforts are frequently 
made to get them done in light, but more and more darkness is usually 
asked for by the agency and can hardly be refused except at the 
expense of not getting any results: and it seems more useful to get 
results for such observation as is possible under the cireumstances than 
not to get them at all It is very desirable to accustom the medium 
to endure more light, and gradually perhaps this may be done ;— 
in the last sitting of all there was quite a reasonable amount of 
light, and many things happened ;—but at first it is not wise dogmatically 
to insist on any such condition as a sine quá non. It is probably a 
pity that in earlier stages of her career so much clarkness was per- 
mitted, so that now it is felt almost as a necessity. 

In emphasising the fact of darkness I am probably producing an 
exaggerated impression on the mind of a reader. A certain fairness of 
mind is needed on the part of a reader, as well as a most scrupulous 
fairness on the part of the writer, if a true impression is to be conveyed. 
A reader will not receive a true impression if he regards me as a 
special pleader. My sole object is to give as unbiassed and exact an 
account of these strange experiences as possible, and to bring into 
prominence all weak points. If, notwithstanding all these weak points, 
lam able to profess myself convinced, that by itself is a fact which 
different readers will appreciate differently. It is only fair to say in 
the present connexion that the darkness was seldom sufficient to 
permit a person to move about the room unperceived, and when it was 
so dark as this, the conditions were not considered at their best. 
When the conditions were good, the medium could be seen as well as 
felt, and the other persons present could be seen too. No confederate 
was possible. 

There are a certain number of questions or topics which naturally 
arise with regard to the conditions of the phenomena ; these I will now 
take seriatim. 


Effect of Light. 

Light is an etherial undulation, and it is improbable that the 
extremely feeble amount of energy needed to excite the retina should 
have any physically deleterious effect. Moreover dark radiation, which 
may be equally or much more energetic, is not known to exert any 
hostile action. Every room is full of ether waves from every object in 
it, and an iron ball or stove below red heat would probably not be ob- 
jected to by the agency or medium. Perhaps ultra-violet rays would 
equally well escape recognition, and in that case, if the invisible *illumi- 
nation " were sufficient, a series of photographs might be taken—a highly 
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desirable thing to do, and a matter to be separately considered in 
Appendix IT. ;—but it.is by no means certain that a knowledge of the 
existence of a photographic eye might not exert a depressing influence 
on the trance-intelligence, which appears keener and more knowing 
than the ordinary intelligence of E. P. Bandaging her eyes does not, 
I am told, prevent her sensibility to light. Professor Richet will report 
on this subject. 

On the whole it seems to us most likely that the action of visible 
light is not a physical so much as a psychological one ; that it is not 
the quivering ether but the seeing power of the sitters which is the 
hostile fact. It may be really and unavoidably hostile, or it may be 
only hostile by suggestion ; and in the latter case, if it could be sug- 
gested to E. P. that light would be beneficial rather than adverse, the 
conditions of investigation might be improved, l 

At the second series of sittings I had an electric lamp which could 
be flashed up ; but it is a serious responsibility to attempt a surprise. 
Any rapid change of illumination, such as 1 tried on a small scale once 
or twice, seems to be felt by the entranced medium in a painful 
manner, unless she is prepared beforehand. It is unnecessary to 
emphasise the obviously suspicious character of this fact. After notice 
she can stand even the magnesium flash light, as used for photo- 
graphic purposes (almost as if she were hypnotised not to perceive 
it) ; but without notice it would be rash to attempt a sudden 
illumination except under responsible medical advice; and even then 
it would be difficult to time the flash appropriately, unless the occur- 
rences were of a more durable character than those experienced by me. 
Gradual training to endure a steady light seems the more hopeful 
method of investigation. 

In saying that the conditions could be improved I am not im- 
plying doubt of the reality of the movements—I have seen them 
occur in sufficient light to feel sure of that, besides hearing them and 
feeling them ad nawseam,—but I want to see more of those things 
that give one the (probably absurd) impression of being processes 
or apparent protuberances from the medium's body. I want to 
ascertain whether they always or only occasionally exist, from what 
part of the medium's body they spring, if they always do spring 
thence, and whether they are continuous all the way when their 
further terminations are visible. I had a hoop ready to pass over her 
body when some continuous distant action was going on, to see if 
anything would be intercepted, but I found no convenient opportunity 
for performing the experiment. Continuous distant actions lasting 
some time were rare ; most of the events were quickly over. Moreover 
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the holding of hands round in a chain, which the medium unfortunately 
has grown accustomed to request, and indeed insist upon, is a serious 
bar to free and easy experimenting. If observation were easy the 
whole thing would probably have been accepted and understood long 
ago. The visible manifestations—the imitation of hands, ete.— 
are sufficiently objective to be seen by several persons at once 
or to be felt by one person and seen by another; but they 
seem to disappear suddenly, leaving no trace, and their relation 
to or inter-connexion with ordinary matter does not seem always con- 
sistent. (For instance, sometimes they are intercepted by drapery, 
at other times they appear to penetrate it.) If the things are faintly 
luminous, as has been sometimes asserted, then darkness may be the 
best condition for seeing them, but when some portable object is. 
sailing across the room one would naturally like to have a look at 
what is holding it, in a good clear light if possible. It is not of course 
certain that anything would be visible. 

It is possible that more experienced observers may have a definite 
opinion based upon past experience on these and many other matters. I 
must leave them to speak for themselves. In a matter of this sort at its 
present stage it seems almost necessary for each new observer to start 
for himself de novo without loading himself with a knowledge of 
what has already been done, and without attempting to learn from. 
past testimony, lest he become prejudiced.! The necessity for this con- 
stantly new foundation is a weakness and defect which before long I 
hope will be remedied. It will be remedied as soon as the subject can 
take its place as a branch of orthodox science, and until it so takes its 
place it can hardly make much progress. 


Nature of Objects Moved. 

Foreign objects unknown to and previously untouched by the 
medium do not seem so likely to be operated upon as more familiar 
objects. I myself at first tried to get things out of my pocket moved,, 
but unsuccessfully. Later I chose things belonging to or connected 
with Eusapia, taking them, however, secretly, and arranging them as I 
pleased beforehand. These were successfully moved in nearly every 
case, provided they were inside the room. It may be well for intending 
experimenters to remember that when they seal things up or otherwise 
place things for experiment it is preferable to choose something previously 
handled by the medium and not some foreign object without interest for 
her or association with her. The probability that the latter objects 


ee. ΠΠ 


1 This must be my apo'ozy to those learned in the history of this subject for my 
obvious ignorance of its literature. 
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are best may sound suspicious, as so many other things may sound, but, 
so far as I see, the suspicious character of the fact is only apparent ; 
such objects will serve the purpose of experiment as well as any other 
if properly arranged, and one cannot be held responsible for the human 
character of the manifestations; nor can it be considered altogether 
unreasonable. 

Source of the Energy. 

Physical movements imply a source of energy, and it may be 
assumed that the energy necessary is withdrawn from those present— 
principally I suppose, perhaps entirely, from the medium ; who was some- 
times completely exhausted,—although she was usually quite restored 
by a nights rest. I shall leave others to report on the dynamometer 
readings which, as already incidentally mentioned, were taken before 
and after each séance, in order to ascertain, if possible, the source of the 
energy; nothing has yet been clearly proved by them so far as I know, 
but if once the movements are admitted it will be conceded that animal 
vitality is the most natural, indeed the only likely, source of the energy 
employed. 

Seat of the Reaction. 

An object cannot be moved by ordinary physical laws unless some 
other body experience an equal opposite reaction. So also a body 
cannot be raised from the earth unless some other bodies experience 
an equal increment of weight. 

In the case of these movements the simple physical laws may con- 
ceivably turn out inapplicable, but it is unlikely that they will, and I 
regard it as exceedingly important to localise the reaction in every 
case where possible. 

It appears most feasible to do this when some heavy object is being 
lifted from the ground. Assuming this done directly by the medium, 
she would gain in weight, and, if placed upon a scale pan or regis- 
tering balance, her weight should increase until the thing begins to 
drop. The medium’s weight is 60 kilos., and the heaviest thing I have 
seen her raise is 22 kilos. Ihave not yet succeeded in getting this 
done while she was on a balance, but I hope to persevere in this 
attempt. 

I may say that the aspect of affairs when a heavy body is being 
raised, with the medium’s fingers gently touching the top of it, is not 
as if it were being pulled up from above, but as if it were being 
pushed up from below. This is the appearance of the thing—that is 
all I can say at present. She may be standing by it with not only hands 
held but with feet also held, so that extensive undetected knee action is. 
impossible (though, indeed, I have not found that anyone, however 
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strong, can thoroughly raise the heavy table, standing, with his 
knees); nevertheless, the thing rises as if an extra protuberance jutted 
out from her body, and with great effort (in the case of a heavy table) 
effected the elevation. Or, it may be said, as if someone got under the 
table and heaved it up with his back. Now the experiment of the ab- 
normal dynamometer grasp related above indicates that the medium 
has at times altogether exceptional strength ; and it would be rash to 
deny that during some such access the table could be lifted. But then 
such force as this can hardly be considered a normal phenomenon, and, 
even if it were so regarded, there has been in my experience often no 
sufficient point d'appui for the force to be normally applied. Never- 
theless the two kinds of phenomenon may shade into one another, and 
perhaps one of them may help to throw light on the other. 


All these movements are accompanied by effort on the part of the 
medium, who often when moving a distant object makes a small sym- 
pathetic movement in its direction. Similarly when the key-board 
of an accordion or piano is being apparently fingered at a distance the 
fingers of the medium are sometimes felt by those holding her hands to 
be going through apparently appropriate motions in their grasp. 


Sideway movements of heavy furniture were also accompanied by 
convulsive movements of the medium, as if she were conscious of the 
effort and was really producing it by some sort of abnormal process or 
protuberance. The slight movements or strains here spoken of produce 
no effect except pressure against the persons who are holding her, but 
they shew that she is conscious of the effort being made and is 
sympathetically following it ;—much as men crane over a billiard-table 
as though to help on a ball which has insufficient momentum. 


In this ease also T want to examine the seat of the reaction, if 
possible, by placing the medium on a wheeled or suspended platform— 
if this can be done without endangering her sense of security and 
thereby spoiling the effects—so as to see whether her platform moves 
in a direction opposite to that of the moved table or desk. 


I do not regard this attempt at detection of the seat of the reaction 
as affecting the evidence for the reality of the movements, but as con- 
veying information as to the laws of the unknown force. I anticipate, 
but quite gratuitously, that the reaction will be found on the person 
of the medium, so that when sheis supporting a table she will be found 
heavier by the weight of the table, but it by no means necessarily 
follows that it is so; it is conceivable that the reaction may be 
diffused through the room. A reaction may be taken up and diffused 
by air molecules, as, for instance, in the case of a lamb being carried off 
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by an eagle; it would not in that case be easy to demonstrate the 
still existing weight of the lamb. 

Tt isa matter for experiment to ascertain where the reaction is; 
and, if no adequate reaction can be found, the phenomenon may have to 
be likened more nearly to the action of a flying animal than to that of 
an animal resting on the ground. 

Sympathetic Movements of the Medium. 

The fact, just recorded, that the medium’s body undergoes sym- 
pathetic or corresponding movements or twitches is very instructive and 
interesting. Sometimes when she is going to push a distant object she 
will make a little sudden push with her hand in its direction, and 
immediately afterwards the object moves. Once this was done for my 
edification with constantly the same object, viz. a bureau in a. 
corner of the room, but with the group of observers and medium. 
(under control as usual of course) first close to it and then gradually 
further and further away from it, and I was instructed by the agency 
to observe that the time-interval between the push and the response 
increased as the distance increased, so that when 6 or 7 feet away the 
time interval was something like 2 seconds. This detail by itself is of 
no value save as a hint for investigation, but the fact of the sympathetic 
movements on the part of the medium seems to me of considerable 
interest. When the accordion is being played, the fingers of the medium 
are moving in a thoroughly appropriate manner, and the process 
reminds one of the twitching of a dog’s legs when he is supposed 
to be dreaming that he is chasing a hare. It is as if Eusapia 
were dreaming that she was fingering an instrument, and dream- 
ing it so vividly that the instrument was actually played. It 
is as if a dog dreamt of the chase with such energy that a distant 
hare was really captured and killed, as by a phantom dog; and, 
fanciful as for the moment it may seem, and valueless as I must 
suppose such speculations are, I am, I confess, at present more than 
half disposed to look in some such direction for a clue to these 
effects. In an idealistic interpretation of nature it has by many 
philosophers been considered that thought is the reality, and that. 
material substratum is but a consequence of thought. So in a 
minor degree it appears here: it is as if, let us say, the dream of 
the entranced person "were vivid enough to physically affect sur- 
rounding objects, and actually to produce objective results ;—to cause 
not only real and permanent movements of ordinary objects, but also 
temporary fresh aggregations of material particles into extraordinary 
objects ; these aggregations being objective enough to be felt, heard, 
seen, and probably even photographed, while they last. 
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Summary and Conclusion. 

However the facts are to be explained, the possibility of the facts I 
am constrained to admit ; there is no further room in my mind for doubt. 
Any person without invincible prejudice who had had the same experi- 
ence would come to the same broad conclusion, viz.,that things hitherto 
held impossible do actually occur. If one such fact is clearly estab- 
lished, the conceivability of others may be more readily granted, and I 
concentrated my attention mainly on what seemed to me the most 
simple and definite thing, viz, the movement of an “ untouched” 
object in sufficient light for no doubt of its motion to exist. This 
I have now witnessed several times; the fact of movement being 
vouched for by both sight and hearing, sometimes also by touch, and 
the objectivity of the movement being demonstrated by the sounds 
heard by an outside observer, and by permanent alteration in position 
of object. 

When I say an “untouched” object, I mean that it is not 
touched in a normal way by any person present, nor by instru- 
ments or other indirect contrivances wielded by any one: but I am 
not prepared to believe that the body is, technically speaking, acted 
upon at a distance. It is untouched by any part of any person’s 
normal body, but it is probable that before motion occurs the object 
must be touched by something ;—something which occasionally seems 
like an abnormal temporary prolongation from “the medium's" body. 
The phenomena do not seem to me to modify the fundamental laws of 
physics, but perhaps they may lead to an extension of the recognised 
laws of biology. ! In other words, it is only in the presence of a living 
being that these actions occur, and the power which enables such 
movements appears to be a modified or unusual display of vital power, 
directing energy in an unusual way along unrecognised channels, but 
otherwise effecting much the same kinds of movement as can be 
caused by the action of ordinary limbs. Thus, instead of action at a 
distance in the physical sense, what I have observed may be said to 
be more like vitality at a distance—the action of a living organism 
exerted in unusual directions and over a range greater than the 
ordinary. 

The reason why I speak of temporary prolongations from the 
The reason is that I have not yet seen it scientifically framed, and I do not feel that in 
any of the vague forms known to me it is specially applicable to these particular 
facts. In order to be able to move matter I must presume that some sort of body is 
necessary, as well as a will; and the people present are accommodated with both. 
One of the rules of philosophizing is, to exhaust the possibilities of the known before 
seeking the aid of the unknown. But if ultimately I perceive that the agency of 


something at present undefined is a real assistance in accounting for the phenomena, 
I shall hope to face the question frankly. 
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medium’s body is because I myself have been frequently touched by 
something which might most readily be described as such a prolonga- 
tion or formation, and have sometimes seen such a thing while it was 
touching another person. But the effect on an observer is usually 
more as if the connecting link, if any, were invisible and intangible, 
ΦΥ as if a portion of vital or directing energy had been detached, and 
were producing distant movements without any apparent connexion 
with the medium. 

To illustrate by things of common knowledge something of what 
I mean by these hypothetical prolongations and projections of vital 
activity :—That which I mean by prolongation occurs when an 
animal has a swelling or protuberance which having effected some 
contact or movement of an otherwise untouched object may then 
disappear, (of this the best known non-pathological instances are the 
processes of the amæba); whereas the further stage of projection of 
vital activity occurs when an animal or plant has an offshoot or bud 
which detaches itself more or less completely and maintains a more or 
less independent existence, (of this perhaps the only known instances 
are connected with the operations of reproduction) But, although the 
phenomena experienced often suggest that something analogous to one 
or other of the above processes is in operation, I by no means wish to 
imply that the real cause is to be looked for in this direction, —such 
a hypothesis would doubtless to a biologist seem absurd ; and two pages 
above I venture to suggest tentatively another vague and more meta- 
physical direction, in which, I confess, I at present feel more tempted 
to try and grope; nevertheless it is almost necessary to use terms 
appropriate to some biological hypothesis in order to describe the 
phenomena. The facts are hard even to describe, and the language 
used is to be understood as part of the description, and not as aiming 
at an explanation ; yet perhaps it may be considered that some 
such unexpected power of protoplasmic activity is a less violent 
hypothesis than genuine physical actio in distans without medium of 
communication. 

That is my report, introductory to such portion of the detailed notes 
of the sittings as it may be considered worth while to print. It is 
drawn up under a heavy sense of responsibility and without enthu- 
siasm. I am under no delusion as to ease and rapidity in the matter 
of convincing a world. The world is very busy, and I suppose that this 
report will not be much read, or that it will be read only by those who 
are already more than half convinced. I was not convinced by what 
T had read myself, though indeed some of Mr. Crookes’ statements! were 
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1 Quarterly Journal of Science, July and October, 1871, Vol. VIIL, pp. 345 and 484-492. 
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such as to compel respect; and why should what I now say convince 
others? I do not expect to convince, but I do wish to make a primá 
facie case for investigation : I do wish to see these truths taken under 
the wing of orthodox science. Even this amount of recognition my 
report standing alone could not appreciably influence, but it will not 
stand alone. The phenomena exhibited by Eusapia Paladino have 
attracted attention from savants of nearly all the countries of the 
Continent, and I hope that my report will be ultimately embedded in 
a mass of their independent testimony. 

Appended to the bare narrative of facts T have thought it useful, 
and therefore legitimate, to represent their appearance more vividly 
by the aid of language which may justly be stigmatised as involving 
some amount of hypothesis. But I need hardly say that I attach no 
importance whatever to any of these vague attempts at hypotheses, 
though they are all that I am able to frame at present. They represent 
partially our discussions held on the ile Roubaud, in the midst of the 
phenomena, and they include my friends’ notions as well as my own. 
They may possibly be of some use if taken as part of the description. 
of facts, since they represent the effect of the phenomena on the minds 
of unprejudiced observers ; and they have at least aided my own mind 
to overcome some of its nausea at the reception of these unpalatable 
facts. Time achieves many things, and it may achieve the assimilation 
and digestion even of these tough morsels. 

Whatever may be the present fate of this report, I assume that if 
incorporated in our Proceedings it may meet the eye of a better in- 
structed posterity, to whom such of the statements in it as are true 
will have become a commonplace, and such of the statements as are 
false will appear properly ludicrous. To such posterity I appeal, and 
I would that all hostile criticism now made could be similarly bound 
up in our Proceedings, and go down along with these lame but con- 
scientious records, so that the atmosphere of the time in which they 
are made might be rightly estimated, and the reputation both of critic 
and of criticised might meet with the same impartial judgment, with 
the same impartial award. 


[For details of Seances, see Appendix I., pp. 346-357. 


Mr. F. W. H. Myers then spoke to the following effect :— 

* I had the pleasure of being Professor Richet’s guest on the ile 
Roubaud, July 21st —27th, and of witnessing the phenomena which 
Professor Lodge has described. I entirely confirm all that he has 
said, which is strictly based upon the notes carefully taken at the 
time. These notes, as already described, were jotted down from 
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minute to minute by the note-taker outside the room, in accordance 
with our dictation from inside. The words to be written down were 
called out to him generally by Professor Richet, but sometimes by one 
of the rest of us. On the morning after each sitting Professor Lodge 
and I translated together into English the notes of the preceding 
evening, while our own memories were fresh ; adding such explanations, 
measurements, &e., as seemed needful to make the notes coherent, and 
to avoid misunderstandings. If we had any doubt on any point, we 
consulted Professors Richet and Ochorowiez, and put nothing down 
unless all memories were agreed upon it. I mention this because 
where phenomena are so apparently casual and unconnected it seems 
desirable that not only should the record be simultaneous, but the 
redaction of the record,—-which is sure to need explanatory words 
here and there,—should also be as closely subsequent as possible. 

* Being thus fully satisfied with Professor Lodge’s presentment of 
the phenomena witnessed, I need here only add a few of the incidents 
which he has omitted for brevity’s sake ; such, especially, as I chanced 
from some accident of position or otherwise to have good opportunity 
of observing. 

* Violence of the touches.—It so happened that I received the most 
violent of the pressures experienced at these sittings, and also the 
only pressure, I think, felt at three separate points at once. In the 
notes for July 26th occur the words : * M. was seized from behind as 
by a hear and compressed. It turned him about and ultimately drew 
him violently away from L., who saw him moving, and felt the trans- 
mitted pull. M. then felt as if a big man were kneeling behind him 
seizing him round back and thighs, and shaking him vigorously. 
Embrace strong and lasting.’ Here, when I say ‘seized round back 
and thighs,’ I mean that the feeling was as if a powerful head were 
butting me in the small of the back, while I was shaken sideways, 
first to one side then to the other, by something which pressed strongly 
on both hips, though without, in this case, any definite sensation of fingers. 
When I say ‘as by a bear’ I mean that the grip was stiff and massive 
rather than flexible, as opposed to cases where apparent palm and 
finger-tips were felt. There were, at any rate, strong simultaneous 
pressures on three different regions of my body, and with a force 
which impressed me at the time as being greater than my own. 
I was holding the hands of Professor Lodge and of Eusapia ; Professor 
Richet, the only other person in the room, was holding the other hands 
of Professor Lodge and of Eusapia, and we were all standing round 
the table. Professor Ochorowiez was outside the window, taking 
notes, and no one else could possibly have been present. 
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* Another phenomenon, on July 23rd is thus described in the 
notes : 

“Then a tall candlestick with glass globe enclosing candle was 
carried from spare table on to sitting table ; M. distinctly seeing it 
descending in a wavy line down the gap in the shutters. This being a 
slender object in line of sight was easily observed, and M. saw no hand 
touching it. It remained on table some time, L. feeling it there.’ 

«ΕΤ wish to make it clear that the whole of this candlestick with the 
cylindrical glass shade around it was easily comprised in the belt of clear 
sky between the shutters, and remained fully in my sight, at about 
eighteen inches from my face, for several seconds, moving gently the 
while. The rattle of the ill-fitting shade, as it vibrated in the air, 
was heard by Professor Lodge and myself. In this case, and in 
several others described in the notes, I clearly witnessed objects 
poised and moving with no material hand or attachment. 

“Tt may be well to point out that this plan which we adopted of 
constantly verifying by direct appeals to each other, and then clearly 
dictating to the note-taker outside, each incident while it was actually 
occurring, introduces a special difficulty into the hypothesis of col: 
lective hallucinations. For instance, when we have the note (July 
21st), * M. and L. holding both Eusapia’s hands in air firmly 
the large table was by request of L. turned over on its back behin 
M. and left with its feet in the air, we must have correctly dictated 
the overturn of the table, which was heard from outside, and remained 
visible when the candle was lit; but must at the same time, on the 
hallucination hypothesis, have incorrectly stated that we were 
holding Eusapia’s hands ;—since she, instead of sitting between us as we 
supposed, must have got up and left the circle, S behind me to 
overturn the table, and returned and taken our hands before the light 

was struck directly afterwards. There must have been no vague or 
general hallucination on our parts, but hallucinations perfectly distinct, 
constantly varied, and always the same for all the persons present. 

“ The hypothesis of a confederate finding access to this small room, 
on a desert island, under Professor Richet’s control, in which room, 
or on the verandah in front of which, we habitually lived, can 
only be used as a subsidiary explanation. For besides the direct 
writing, described by Professor Lodge, which occurred in full light 
of lamp or candle, many other phenomena occurred in light which 
enabled us to see each others’ figures and faces so distinctly that 
we could hardly have failed to notice any additional human 
being engaged in pulling our beards, patting our heads, slapping us 
on the back, and so forth. 
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“Some may think that the hands which we held as the medium's 
were composed, not of hallucination, but of sawdust. It would, how- 
‘ever, be difficult to train a stuffed hand to perspire naturally, 
to mark time to an accordion, and to clench one’s palm with its 
nails ; all which the small hand which I grasped undoubtedly did. 

* Some persons, again, will no doubt think that one of us so-called 
witnesses must have done the things himself. Against this my best 
defence is, that as I have only sat four times with Eusapia I cannot 
have done the things on the odd four hundred occasions or so on which 
they have been reported to occur. A similar line of defence, I am 
glad to think, is open to everyone who has ever sat with her, I think 
that we diseussed on the island every possible or impossible way 
of producing these phenomena; but I can see no explanation 
except the hypothesis that the energy stored in the medium's body 
can be used either by her own spirit or by some other spirit to do 
mechanical work, not only in the usual way at the surface of her body, 
but also at a distance of some feet from her apparent periphery." 


Mrs. Sipewick then said: “As far as they go, my experiences 
with Eusapia Paladino entirely confirm Professor Lodge, though they 
do not go so far—for the phenomena I witnessed were never, I think, 
such as could not have been produced by normal means had her hands 
alone been free, whereas for some of his experiences it seems necessary 
to assume her body also free. Still, my experiences were the most 
impressive of the kind that I have ever had, though I have sat 
with a good many mediums, 

* Although the evidence, so far as my own experiences go, 
entirely depends on whether her hands were efficiently held, yet, if 
they were so held, I see no means of avoiding the supposition that 
a supernormal agency was at work, since I confidently reject the 
supposition that any confederate was present in the room, or that 
some of the observers aided her in any way. For the phenomena 
which impressed me most could not have been produced by means of her 
mouth or her feet; for instance, a grasp resembling that of a hand 
on the head cannot be produced by a foot, nor can a billiard ball or 
a large heavy melon without a stalk be conveyed from the table 
behind the medium to the table in front by her teeth (and all 
these things happened in my experience) —and besides, in cases 
which did seem conceivably to admit of any such explanation, 
it was excluded in subsequent trials by the securing of her feet and 
her mouth. Indeed, during the most important parts of the séances at 
which I was present, the feet were almost always held by the hands of 
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one or other of the investigators who placed himself under the table 
for the purpose. M. Richet and M. Ochorowicz had come to the con- 
clusion that this was a more satisfactory method of control than even 
the electrical apparatus described by Professor Lodge. 

“ The question then—as regards my contribution to the evidence— 
is, could there be any mistake about the holding of the hands? 
At the séances which impressed me most, it did not seem to me that. 
I personally could be mistaken. I felt sure that I held the hand for 
which I was responsible, that it was Eusapia’s hand, that it had the 
texture of her skin, that it was continuous with her arm and sleeve, 
and that it was her left hand, as could be verified by the position of 
the thumb. And it may be observed in passing that it is not even 
necessary to be assured of holding the hand continuously, provided 
one has it at the moment the touch as of a hand is felt on the head 
or shoulder, or that an object, such as a melon, is touching one’s face 
in its passage on to the table. At the time of these séances, it 
seemed to me absolutely impossible that T should have been deceived, 
and I certainly do not now know any method of deceptively 
producing the sensations I had. 

« At the first séance, Professor Sidgwick held the other hand, and 
his conviction that he had it was, I think, as strong as mine that I 
had the left hand, and under these circumstances we experienced various 
touches and grasps which could only have been produced by a human 
hand or a good imitation of it, and this when, as I say, the mouth 
and the feet were fully accounted for. Similarly, at the last of our 
series of séances, I again held the left hand, while the right was held 
by a French physician, Dr. Ségard. At this séance, at which all 
the usual phenomena occurred in abundance, I was not only 
confident that I held the left hand well, but that, independently of 
that, (for reasons which it would take too long now to go into) if any 
hand was free, it was theright hand. M. Ségard was, however, quite 
confident throughout—and we continually asked him —that he held 
the right hand; and not only so, but when in the course of the 
séance we lighted up in order to see more clearly the position of things, 
he certainly was holding it. I think that the feeling of both 
Dr. Ségard and myself after the sitting was that, if the phenomena. 
were not genuine, the other sitter had let go the hand, but that to 
accuse him of this was almost to accuse him of idiocy. 

“To sum up then,—although, if my own experiences had stood 
alone, I should have preferred to wait for further opportunities of 
observation before laying them before the Society, I feel bound to 
say that, as far as they go, they entirely confirm those of Professor 
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Lodge and Mr. Myers, and that I regard collusion or confederacy as 
out of the question.” 


Mr. W. Crooxzs spoke to the following effect :— 

“Through the kindness of Professor Lodge I have had an opportunity 
of reading a proof of bis paper in advance, and it has occurred to me 
that a few observations on certain differences which I have noted 
between the phenomena occurring in Eusapia Paladino's presence and 
those which I used to see with D. D. Home, might interest the 
meeting. 

“Tn the first place, most if not all the occurrences with Eusapia 
seem to have taken place when she was in a trance, and the more 
complete the trance the more striking the phenomena. This was not 
always so with Home. Certainly the two most striking things I ever saw 
with him, the fire test and visible forms, were to be observed while he was 
entranced, but it was not always easy to tell when he was in that state, 
for he spoke and moved about almost as if he were in his normal 
condition; the chief differences being that his actions were more 
deliberate, and his manner and expressions more solemn, and he 
always spoke of himself in the third person, as ‘Dan.’ 

* I several times saw the fire test, both at my own and at other 
houses. On one occasion he called me to him when he went to the 
fire and told me to watch carefully. He certainly put his hand in the 
grate and handled the red-hot coals in a manner which would have 
been impossible for me to have imitated without being severely burnt. I 
once saw him go to a bright wood fire, and, taking a large piece of red- 
hot charcoal, put it in the hollow of one hand, and covering it with 
the other hand, blow into the extempore furnace till the coal was 
white hot and the flames licked round his fingers. No sign of burning 
could be seen then or afterwards on his hands. 

“When he was not in a trance we frequently had movements of 
objects in different parts of the room, with visible hands carrying 
flowers about and playing the accordion. On one occasion I was 
asked by Home to look at the accordion as it was playing in the 
semi-darkness beneath the table. I saw a delicate-looking female hand 
holding it by the handle, and the keys at the lower end rising and 
falling as if fingers were playing on them, although I could not see 
them. So life-like was the hand that at first I said it was my sister- 
in-law’s, but was assured by all present that both her hands were on 
the table, a fact which I then verified for myself. 

“The best cases of Home’s levitation I witnessed were in my own 
house. On one occasion he went to a clear part of the room, and after 
standing quietly for a minute, told us he was rising. I saw him slowly 
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rise up with a continuous gliding movement and remain about six 
nches off the ground for several seconds, when he slowly descended. 
On this occasion no one moved from their places. On another occasion 
I was invited to come to him, when he rose 18 inches off the ground, 
and I passed my hands under his feet, round him, and over his head 
when he was in the air. 

« On several occasions Home and the chair on which he was sitting: 
at the table rose off the ground. This was generally done very de- 
liberately, and Home sometimes then tucked up his feet on the seat of 
the chair and held up his hands in view of all of us. On such an 
occasion I have got down and seen and felt that all four legs were off 
the ground at the same time, Home's feet being on the chair. Less. 
frequently the levitating power extended to those sitting next to him. 
Once my wife was thus raised off the ground in her chair. 

* Home always had a great objection to darkness, and we generally 
had plenty of light. I tried several experiments on lighting the room.. 
Once I illuminated it with Geissler vacuum tubes electrically excited, 
but the result was not satisfactory ; the flickering of the light distracted 
one's attention. Another time I lighted the room with an alcohol flame 
coloured yellow with soda. This gave everyone a ghastly look, but the 
phenomena that took place were very strong, and I was told it was a 
good light for the purpose. One of the best séances I ever had was 
when the full moon was shining into the room. The blinds and 
curtains were drawn back and there was light enough to enable one to 
read small print. 

“One of the most common occurrences at the séances consisted in 
movements of flowers and light objects. Sometimes those present could 
see fingers or a complete hand carrying things about, but frequently no 
visible support was to be detected. The hands felt warm and life-like, and 
if retained would appear to melt away in one's grasp. They were never 
dragged away. 

“One of the most striking things I ever saw in the way of move- 
ments of light objects was when a glass water-bottle and tumbler rose 
from the table. There was plenty of light in the room from two large 
salted alcohol flames, and Home's hands were not near. The bottle 
and glass floated about over the middle of the table. I asked if they 
would answer questions by knocking one against the other. Immediately 
three taps together signified ‘Yes.’ They then kept floating about six 
or eight inches up, going from the front of one sitter to another round 
the table, tapping together and answering questions in this. manner. 
Quite five minutes were occupied by this phenomenon, during which 
time we had ample opportunity of seeing that Home was a passive 
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agent, and that no wires orstrings, &e., were in use. But the idea of 
any such tricks was absurd, as the occurrence was in my own house, 
and no one could have tampered with anything in the room, Home 
not having been in the room till we all came in together for the séance. 
On another occasion I asked for a word to be written by a pencil in my 
presence without anyone's hand being near. A piece of paper, a pencil, 
and a small wooden lath were on the table. The pencil rose up over 
the paper and seemed as if it were trying to write, and the lath went 
as if to steady it, but we were told the power was too weak to enable 
writing to be done. 

“I never noticed any sympathetic movements of Home’s hands or 
body when objects at a distance were being moved. I am certain 
that in most cases, when Home was not in a trance, he knew no more 
what was going to happen than did any one else present. He was 
an excellent raconteur, and by no means kept silent. Frequently he 
was looking another way, engaged in animated conversation with some 
one at his side, when the first movements took place, and his attention 
had to be called to them like the rest of us, He took a child-like 
pleasure in anything that was going on, and he always declared he had 
no power whatever over the progress of the phenomena. 

“General conversation was going on all the time, and on many 
occasions something on the table had moved some time before Home was 
aware of it. We had to draw his attention to such things far oftener than 
he drew our attention to them. Indeed, he sometimes used to annoy 
me by his indifference to what was going on. When things were going 
on well, ample opportunity was generally given us to examine the 
occurrences at leisure, and frequently things would repeat themselves 
at request, or small objects, flowers, &c., would move about for many 
minutes passing from one to the other of those present. For my part 
I was always allowed to move about and examine what was taking 
place as carefully as I liked. All that we were asked was that we 
should not move suddenly. This was liable to stop the phenomena for 
a short time. 

“I quite agree with what Professor Lodge says as to strangers. 
They are, I suppose, necessary evils, but some of my best séances have 
been spoiled by transparent and futile attempts at trickery on the part 
of strangers who had begged for an invitation. On one occasion every- 
thing seemed to promise a good sitting, and a very great man was 
present at his earnest request. We sat for an hour with nothing 
happening except sundry movements and noises, kicks and pushes, 
evidently made by my visitor. At length he left, and a message was 
received that ‘they had been waiting till Mr. —— ceased to play the 
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fool? We then had an excellent séance. I subsequently heard that 
our visitor went about saying we were a credulous lot. He had 
successfully taken us in with raps and movements, but Home was too 
clever to attempt to play any tricks in his presence. 

“The drawback to accurate observation of Eusapia's phenomena 
appears to have been the very dim light in which most of the things 
occurred, rendering it necessary to take special precautions against 
possible deception. Had the light been better the elaborate holdings 
of hands, feet, and head, would have been unnecessary, and the un- 
avoidable suspicions that the person on the other side had liberated a 
hand, would have been impossible. Home always refused to sit in the 
dark. He said that with firmness and perseverance the phenomena could 
be got just as well in the light, and even if some of the things were not 
so strong, the evidence of one's eyesight was worth making some sacri- 
fice for. In almost all the séances I had with Home there was plenty 
of light to see all that occurred, and not only to enable me to write 
down notes of what was taking place but to read my notes without 
difficulty. Home was very anxious to let everyone present be satisfied 
that he was not doing any of the things himself— too anxious, I some- 
times thought, for frequently he would interfere with the progress and 
development of what was going on by insisting that some sceptic 
or other should come round and take hold of his hands and feet 
to be sure he was not doing anything himself. At times he would 
push his chair back and move right away from the table when things 
were moving on it, and ask those furthest from him to come round 
and satisfy themselves that he had nothing to do with the movements. 
I used frequently to beg him to be quiet, knowing that if he would not 
move about in his eagerness to convince us of his genuineness, the 
strength of the phenomena would probably increase to such a degree 
that no further evidence would be needed that their production was 
beyond the powers of the medium. 

“During the whole of my knowledge of D. D. Home, extending 
over several years, l never once saw the slightest occurrence that 
would make me suspicious that he was attempting to play tricks. He 
was scrupulously sensitive on this point, and never felt hurt at any- 
one taking precautions against deception. He sometimes, in the early 
days of our acquaintance, used to say to me before a séance, ‘ Now, 
William, I want you to act as if I was a recognised conjurer, and was 
going to cheat you and play all the tricks I could. Take every 
precaution you can devise against me, and move about and look under 
the table or where else you like. Don’t consider my feelings. I shall 
not be offended. I know that the more carefully I am tested the 
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more convinced will everyone be that these abnormal occurrences are 
not of my own doings.’ Latterly I used jokingly to say to him, ‘ Let 
us sit round the fire and have a quiet chat, and see if our friends are 
here and will do anything for us. We won't have any tests or 
precautions.’ On these occasions, when only my own family were 
present with him, some of the most convincing phenomena took place. 

«T think it is a cruel thing that a man like D. D. Home, gifted with 
such extraordinary powers, and always willing, nay, anxious, to place 
himself at the disposal of men of science for investigation, should have 
lived so many years in London, and with one or two exceptions no one 
of weight in the scientific world should have thought it worth while to 
look into the truth or falsity of things which were being talked about 
in society on all sides. To those who knew him Home was one of the 
most lovable of men, and his perfect genuineness and uprightness were 
beyond suspicion, but by those who did not know him he was called 
a charlatan, and those who believed in him were considered little 
better than lunatics.” 

Mr. Crookes concluded by expressing his satisfaction that so 
eminent a man of science as Professor Lodge should endorse the 
conclusions he himself had arrived at so many years ago, and called 
the attention of the meeting to the great courage exhibited by Mr. 
Lodge in coming forward as he was doing. 

Mr. Pace Hopps endorsed Mr. Crookes’ final remarks, and referred 
to similar phenomena witnessed by himself thirty years ago. 

Mr. Barxworru asked if any observations had been made of 
changes of temperature in the medium, by means of a clinical 
thermometer or otherwise. 

PnorEssoR LopcE replied that he thought it best to leave 
observations of this kind to medical men. He had not noticed special 
changes of temperature in the hands held by him. 


PROFESSOR Sip@wick, in closing the meeting, expressed his general 
concurrence in what had been said by Mrs. Sidgwick with regard to 
the experiences in which they had both shared. Although he kept 
his mind open to suggestions as to methods of producing an illusory 
belief that a medium’s hand was being held when it was in fact 
free, he felt bound to say that none of the methods of this kind 
that were known to him appeared to him to afford an admissible 
explanation in the present case: and the supposition of confederacy 
was still more completely excluded by the conditions of the experi- 
ments. His experiences therefore, so far as they went, tended to 


confirm the more interesting results obtained by Professor Lodge and 
Mr. Myers. 
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APPENDIX I. TO PROFESSOR LODGES PAPER. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE DETAILED NOTES. 

Series of four sittings held on the ile Roubaud, Gien, Var, July, 1894,. 
in the house occupied by Professor Richet, owner of the island, and in the 
presence of Professor Richet, Mr. Myers, Dr. Ochorowicz, and Professor 
Lodge, with Eusapia Paladino, and a note-taker outside the room, M. Bellier. 

Plan of room is subjoined. For general explanations and measurements 
of furniture see above, under head ‘‘ Preliminary Details." The names of 
the sitters will be abbreviated thus: R, M, O, L, and E. 


Rough Plan of Sitting Room, on scale of εἷς inch to foot. 


D is a large fixed divan, 5 feet wide. 

B is the buffet or sideboard, with shelves 
above holding plates, glass, water 
bottle, ete. 

W is an unused upright writing desk. 

F is the fireplace and mantelshelf. 

M was a weighiug-machine, and near it 
were voltaic batteries and other ex- 
perimental appliances on the tiled floor, 

R, L and 8 are the round, the large, and 
the small tables respectively, in their 
customary positions; but they were not 
stationary. 

V is the verandah, where all meals were 
taken. 


N is the table of the note-taker. 

T is a heavy dining table, with marble 
top. 

G is a garden seat, which prevented the 
shutters of that window from being 
opened widely without some trouble. 

E is the front entrance to the house» 
opening into passage and staircase. 
Above the sitting-room is à bedroom, 
where Lodge slept. There is no room 
beneath it. To the left of passage is 
the kitchen, with a back door. Beneath 
the floor of the verandah is a lumber- 
room or potting shed. The ground 
slopes down steeply toward the south. 
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First Sitting, July 21st, 1894. 

Furniture arranged as in plan, except that the small table was a little 
nearer to the window and door. The door could not be opened without 
disturbing either R. or L. who were sitting near it. No unknown or 
unspecified person was in the room. 


Sitters at small table joined hands round; E., in very plain black 
stuff dress, had her back to the window all the first part of the time. A 
lighted paraffin lamp, with a shade, stood on the round table. 


At the beginning, the position of observers was as shown in 
the diagram. The unshod feet of E. were on a wooden apparatus 
like the pedals of a harmonium encased in a box and having a 
m M complete partition between the two pedals so that one foot 
could not possibly depress both. The depression of both 
pedals shunted an electric bell out of a battery circuit, 
R)I O thereby keeping it quiet, whereas when either was allowed 

to spring up so much as an inch, the bel rang loudly. 
Her hands were held by R. and O. respectively. 


First 
position. 


9. 36.—Under these conditions, in full lamplight, with the hands held, 
and feet on the machine, the black dress of E. being plainly visible 
all over to M. and L. who could see well under the table, the table tilted 
up at her end, wriggled about, and made a small quick jump completely off 
the floor. This was then repeated. [These preliminary movements of 
the light table always occur and are not devoid of interest, but as they 
are less secure of proof than later occurrences they will not henceforth be 
quoted.] The attention of L. was then called to protuberances of E.'s 
dress near her left leg, protuberances or gonjlements which came and went. 
L. leaned over and touched one of these protrusions, about 12 inches from 
the floor, and it instantly retreated. This was repeated several times, 
and the contact each time evoked a slight cry from the medium, but nothing 
was grasped on this occasion. L. observed that both her feet were 
distinctly visible on the machine, (which though tested before and after was 
now quite silent), otherwise the protrusion looked and felt not unlike a 
raised and laterally protruded heel. [This occurrence is recorded as infor- 
mation, not as being first-rate evidence. ] 


10.14.—Raps on the table and tilts occurred which showed intelligence 
and permitted a change in the position of the observers, as 
Second shown in second diagram. 

ως The machine was now soon dispensed with. L. held the 
R ο left hand of E. and had one of her feet on his. M. held the 
other hand and foot similarly ; and they continually kept each 
other informed as to the security of each. E. had no shoes on, 
M and M. and L. had on soft slippers so that they could be sure of 
really feeling feet. There was often a twitching of her body 
and spasmodic jerking of her fingers but never sufficient to 

cause loss of control. The lamp was lowered. 


10.21.—The first distinctly abnormal occurrence took place now, when. 
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everything was under perfect control as stated. M. was touched lightly on 
-the back several times. 

10.24.—Light lowered more, M. held both her hands in the air, L. held 
her head, and each held one foot. M. was again touched distinctly in the 
back. 

The lamp now went out of itself. Dark. 

10.30.—E.'s hands being well held by L. and M. on the table, M.'s 
beard was distinctly pulled; he was also touched on the shoulder and 
.clapped loudly on the back. 

Both E.s feet were now firmly held by M., and her hands were held by 
L. and M. as before. Several strong slaps occurred, and then the chair of 
M. was withdrawn from under him, and arrived on the table, knocking L.'s 
head as it came. 

10.35.—A light was now struck, and position of affairs observed. The 
lainp was then again lowered considerably. 

10.47.—While L. held both feet and left hand, and M. held right hand, 
L. was touched on the right side and also on the knee. 

10.49.—Nearly dark again. 

10.51.—R.’s arm was grasped and M. pinched several times. While L. 
held head and both hands, and M. held both feet, M. was touched as with 
a hand on his arm and body. 


11.2.— Hands and feet well held. R. was scratched as by nails and 
touched on head, M. was loudly slapped on shoulder and strongly pinched, 
and the large table behind M. came violently part way towards us along the 
floor. 

11.9.—L. had whiskers pulled on left side as by fingers, and he was also 
touched on shoulder and head ; (hands and feet held all the time.) 


11.10.—M. was distinctly pinched as by tive fingers, one after the other 
touching, and then all pinching simultaneously. E. had predicted in this 
case what was going to be done by going through the appropriate 
movements with her fingers, as they were being held constantly in the hand 
of M. 

11.14.—M. was pushed very definitely [and many other such contacts 
occurred, which it would be tedious to narrate further]. Hands being held 
all round, the large table approached, answered questions by tilts, and rose 
. entirely in the air, being dimly visible to O. It was entirely untouched. 

11.32.— A sound as of smart friction of thumb and fingers in the air near 
E., whose hands were well held. 

L. then felt a hairy rough contact on the back of his head and shoulders, 
on the side of his face and front of his forehead, as of something hairy 
moving about and gently rubbing his head. Spoke of it first as like a hairy 
cat, afterwards as a fringe of acurtain. Conceived that he heard the rustle of a 
window curtain behind him and that its fringe was raised over and touching 
his head. E. was completely under control all the time, and the position of 
everybody in the circle was well known. [This was a very curious and 
unmistakeable sensation, which could not possibly have been caused 
normally by anyone sitting at the table. ] 
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11.34. —L., holding both hands of E., was distinctly touched as by a hand 
on the shoulder and back of head. The hairy mass was again felt by him. 

11.36.—M.’s chair was again drawn from under him and put on the 
iniddle of the table, and M. remained standing. The large table drew 
nearer ; hands and feet of E. well held. 

11.43.—M. and L. both saw faint lights in the middle of the table, like 
firefly scintillations, clear and sharp though of low luminosity. 


M. felt the hairy contact on his head while still standing up, and while 
L. had E.s head touching his shoulder, her hands constantly held. [This 
repetition under still better conditions was done to emphasise the fact that 
it was not the medium's hair that was being felt.] The large table again 
moved and turned over on its side, turning over so as not to break the 
battery close by. E. announced that “John” would write, and asked 
which table it should be on.  R. selected large table, and asked for 
cross in red. E. said doubtful, and drew with M.’s finger on R.'s hand an 
irregular figure feeling like a circle with a knot attached [to show what would 
be attempted]. 

M. was touched twice on his right side, and felt a large hand on his 
back, also à hairy mass on his head, and a violent push in the back. E. 
placed her head against M.’s arm, and M. felt the hairy contact on the top 
of his head clearly. 

12.4. Μ. and L. each holding one of E.’s hands firmly in the air, Res 
hand was strongly grasped and held as by a hand while 31 was counted. At 
request of L. the large table then turned itself over on its back behind M. 
and was left with its feet in the air. 

A light was now struck, and the under surface of table (now turned 
upwards), was examined for marks. Nothing was found 
except joiners’ lines which had been there before. The table 
was now half raised, so that its legs were horizontal, and its A 
upper surface shewed at once a large blue scrawl of this ve 
shape. No cross was found [such as had been asked for above]. i d 

[Although it is unlikely that so large and prominent a 
scrawl would have escaped previous observation, the proof of its immediately 
previous absence 18 incomplete. ] 

There was now full light and the séance was understood to have stopped. 
But E. asked fora blue pencil, and when one was found and given her 
she proceeded to cover the tip of her fore-finger with blue chalk. She then 
gave this finger to R. to hold, and with it extended she walked up to the 
vertically-standing top surface of the large table, and made near, but not 
touching it, a couple of quick cross marks in the air. The blue had then 
disappeared from her finger, and two large blue crosses, sharply drawn, not 
as with finger tip, were found at the back or far side of the table, viz., on 
one of the sideboards of the under side which had been just previously 
examined for such marks. There was no fresh mark on the surface in front 
of which she had made the gestures. 

[This is a remarkable phenomenon if genuine, but it has too much the 
superficial aspect of a conjuring trick to be altogether satisfactory.] 
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12.35.— Sittings at the small table were now resumed, with a change of 
position. The table was moved considerably further from the window and. 
the positions were as shewn. The shutter was more widely 


Third opened so as to admit light from the bright moon outside. 
γω The candle of the recorder also gave some little light, 


-- but the lamp inside the room was not lighted. R. held both 
R} M arms and one hand of E., while M. held both feet and her 
| other hand. R. then felt a hand move over his head and rest 
on his mouth for some seconds, during which he spoke to us 
1 O with his voice muffled. The round table now approached. 
NE R.’s head was stroked behind. R. held both E.’s knees, still 
retaining one hand while M. held the other, and the round 

‘table continued to approach in violent jerks. 


12.49.—A small cigar box fell on to our table, and a sound was heard in 
the air as of something rattling. R. was holding head and right hand ; M., 
holding left hand, raised it in the air holding it lightly by the tips of its 
‘fingers, but with part of his own hand free. A saucer containing small shot, 
(from another part of the room), was then put into this hand of M. in the 
air. A covered wire of the electric battery came on to the table and 
wrapped itself round R.'s and E.’s heads, and was pulled till E. called out. 
Henceforth R. held her head and body, M. kept one hand and both feet, 
while L. held the other hand, and in this position E. made several 
spasmodic movements, each of which was accompanied or followed by 
violent movements of the neighbouring round table. 


12.57.—The accordion which was on the round table got on to the floor 
somehow, and began to play single notes. Bellier counted 26 of them and 
then ceased counting. While the accordion played, E.’s fingers made move- 
ments in the hands of both M. and L. in accord with the notes as if she were 
playing them at a distance with difficulty. The lightly-touched quick notes 
were also thus felt by L. with singular precision. Sometimes the touch failed 
to elicit a response, and this failure was usually succeeded by an interval of 
‘silence and rest. 

1.5.—E. being well held, M. heard a noise on the round table at his side, 
and turning to look saw a white object detach itself from the table and 
move slowly through the clear space between his own head and E.’s, visibly 
crossing the painted stripes of colour on the wall of the room. L. now saw 
the object coming past M.’s head and settling on the table. It was the 
lamp-shade coming white side first. 


1.10.—The round table was moved further off and blows came upon it. 
L. was touched on the back, while R. saw both E.’s hands (which were still, 
as always, being held), and her body was also visible. 


1.17-—-The ‘‘ châlet,” which was on the round table, now began to play, 
and then visibly approached, being seen by both M. and L. coming though 
the air, and settled on our table against M.'s chest. Shortly afterwards it 
moved away from M.'s chest on to the middle of our table and played there. 
Then it got on the floor between R. and E., and R. said “enough of that 
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music.” It stopped, probably because run down. M. was repeatedly aud 
vigorously pushed on the back while L. was trying to see what was touching 
him [changing places with O. for the purpose] ^ L. could see M.'s 
back readily, but could not see anything upon it, though M. kept on 
calling out that he was being pushed, and that things which pushed 
like that must be visible. Soon afterwards the sitting was suspended 
and E. came out of the trance. During the latter half of the sitting, 
E. had taken one of M.’s fingers and drawn some scrawls with it 
outside R.'s flannel jacket, which was buttoned up to his neck. M. said: 
* She is using me to write on you,” and it was thought no more of. But 
after the séance, when undressing, R. found on his shirt front, underneath 
both flannel jacket and high white waistcoat, a clear blue scrawl; and he 
came at once to bedrooms to shew it. 


[The account of this sitting has been quoted at considerable length as à 
specimen : it will not be necessary to quote all equally fully ; nor is it 
suggested that all the incidents quoted are equally valid as evidence. It 
was not the best sitting, but it was a good one, and it may be noted that 
(at 11.94) L. was distinetly touched as by a hand on the shoulder and the 
back of his head while he himself was holding both hands of Eusapia; and 
that twice (at 1.5 and at 1.17) a small object moved visibly through the air.] 


Second Sitting, July 23rd, 1894. 


Same persons present, but arranged differently at small table, as shown. 

No one else was in the room. Bellier was outside the window taking notes. 

E. had her back to the window, in which a chair 

stood, and on it the chàlet was placed beforehand. 

There was only a very small amount of light at first. 

L| E A selection of the events only is quoted, principally 
= those in which L, was specially concerned. 


First Position. 
ο R 


The feet of Eusapia were placed without slippers 
on the electric apparatus, so that neither foot could be raised an 
inch without ringing a bell; her hands were wide apart and held 
quite distinctly, the left by L. and the right by M. 


Various small phenomena occurred, and movements of the table, etc. 
M. felt the hairy contact on his head such as L. had felt on the 21st, 
also a thick-feeling hand on his back, etc. 


Under the above condition of holding, a couple of loud claps, as of free 
hands in the air, were heard. One of the window curtains was flung forcibly 
over the sitters. M. was clapped audibly on the back, and at the same 
moment the chalet (musical box) was raised off a chair where it had been 
placed, behind Eusapia, touched M. as it came, and stood upon the table. 
Hands being still held it came next on to the chest of L., and then got on to 
the ground. In this case it was not playing. R. was then told to hold his 
hand up free in the air, and the chalet was gently deposited in it. L.'s head 
was now seized and forcibly squeezed and shaken, as if by two strong hands 
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or stumps ; and ** John” was understood to claim the ‘‘ hairy mass" as his 
beard, and to be rebuking L. for asserting it to be a curtain fringe. The 
chalet had been replaced on table, and, while Eusapia’s hands were well held 
and the position of her head and mouth observed, it wound itself up and 
started to play. While playing it descended on to the floor. There it ran down, 
and stopped playing, but while still on the floor it wound itself up again and 
rose on to the table once more, playing as it came. Eusapia’s hands were: 
under perfect control all the time, and the foot apparatus was now tested 
and found to be working well. 


L. was then permitted to hold both arms and both feet (the foot apparatus. 
being removed) and he was then touched twice on the back and grasped. 
distinetly on the left arm. E. then held up one of L.'s hands and with it 
made two small movements, and at each movement a chair not far distant 
grated along the floor as if pushed or pulled. (This sort of action occurred 
many times and is very characteristic.) 


The shutter was arranged to let in more moonlight. 


The chair from behind E. now arrived on the top of table, and while there 
in full view rose up and down several times ; E.'s hands, under control, not 
touching it, but making appropriate or sympathetic movements to 
correspond. 

R. and L. now changed places so that L. could face 

Second. position. window and see if the things which were frequently 
ο L touching M. were visible. R. held head and left hand 

R M and left foot of E. M. held right hand and foot. R. and 
O. saw things across the window: then L., leaning over: 

E the table, saw, crossing the light of the window, a dark 
protuberance stretching over from E. towards M.’s head 

and shoulder ; it looked like three or four large stiff black feathers or ragged 
fingers, trying to reach M.’s shoulder and just not succeeding. The object. 
then drooped and seemed to touch M.'s forearm, and, at the same instant as 
L. saw the contact, M. exclaimed as feeling a touch, and said his arm and 
elbow had been touched and shaken. [This was a very distinct experience.] 


E. still well held, the curtain approached R., and he felt something hard 
inside it. M. received several slaps on the back, but L. could see nothing 
of what did it, though he could see M.’s back. Getting 
Third position (First tired of these numerous contacts, all got up. Both shutters 
at square table). were widely opened so that plenty of moonlight entered 
ER the room, and then all stood round the ‘‘large table " 

| 


p  holdinghandsina chain ; table readily visible ; E. had on 
no shoes or slippers, was clad in plain dark gown ; posi- 
tion of observers shewn in diagram. M. held E.'s right 


| hand so that it was over table, but not quite touching it. 
"C MES R. held her left hand so that it lightly touched the top 

of the table. While thus arranged, M. felt a strong slap 
on the back which everybody heard, and the table began to rise, at first 
tilting, but presently it rose completely and remained horizontally up in the 


M 
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air, a foot or so off the floor, for one or two seconds ; it then fell heavily. 

R. and L. then changed places, and L. held E.'s left 

hand just as R. had, viz., just lightly touching the 

top of the table with her fingers ; L. also touched her 

feet with his, but could not be sure of more than one 

R foot continuously. The table then rose exactly as 

M before, staying two seconds horizontally im the air. 

E.’s body shewed signs of effort while this occurred, 

but still the hand held by M. did not touch the table 

ΠῚ and the hand held by L. only lightly touched it. ‘No one 

else touched the table at all. [Since only one foot was 

safely accounted for it must be supposed that the other was free ; but even so 

itappears to me impossible for any person to lift a table of this size and 

weight while standing up to it, with hands only on top, without plenty of 

leg action, and considerable strength and pressure of hands. It was quite 

beyond any normal power of Eusapia. A man sitting at such a table can 

raise it by means of one knee and foot, but he cannot so raise while standing, 
with his hands only on the top. ] 


Fourth position (Second 
at large table). 


E L 
en -- 


Dimensions and weight of table are given under ‘‘ Preliminary Details.” 


Third Sitting, July 25th. 


The position of the three tables was altered so as to be more like what is 
here shewn ; the second position of sitters being also represented (the first 
position was the same, except that R. and Τι. were interchanged) :— 


ο R 
a ae Γη ‘* Chalet” suspended to ceiling. 
L | Small Table | M ; 
I 
E 
Round 
Table. 
Large 
Table. 


L. had suspended the ** chálet," with its lowest point 5 feet from the floor, 
to a hook in the centre of the ceiling, by a bit of string, to see what would 
happen to it under these circumstances, and he had made sure that it was 
completely run down, so that it could not play till wound up. It hung ata 
distance distinctly beyond Eusapia’s normal reach: at least two feet beyond. 
Lodge had entirely arranged the room as he wished, and kept special guard 
over it to see that no one entered or tampered with anything ; locking the 
door immediately after the sitters were admitted. | 


The first experiment was the extraction of a couple of halma-men out of 
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a box without removing the lid; but since the men in the box had not been 
counted beforehand, this experiment must be rejected as uncertain. 
[There is no other record of the extraction of matter from a closed box by 
this medium that I am aware of.] The second was the production of scent, 
something like verbena, on the medium’s hands; but there was not sufficient 
evidence of the absence of such scent from the island. The large table 
behind medium now moved along the floor, while medium was under 
complete control; her hands, feet, and knees being held. Then an electric bell- 
push, which L. had arranged on round table, just within normal reach, was 
touched so as to ring the bell. The square table was violently dragged about, 
and loud bangs occurred on it. Then Richet and Lodge interchanged places 
[so as now to correspond with the above diagram], and several times 
during the next hour Lodge was touched, grasped, aud pinched, while he 
distinctly held both Eusapia’s hands and feet. He also let one of his 
hands be held by Eusapia’s two hands, feeling down her sleeves and 
having a light struck to assure himself that the holding was correctly felt, 
and under these conditions a distinct hand was applied to his right arm, and 
when he put his free (i.e., Ochorowicz-holding) hand to the place it was 
gripped momentarily too, giving a clear feeling of nails and of thumb and 
fingers. Also, while Lodge held both hands and feet, the large table was 
several times violently moved, and other clear movements of smaller objects 
occurred. 

The agency was asked to wind up the suspended chalet, but reported 
that it turned round [naturally] when the attempt was made. 


The accordion, a candlestick, and other objects arrived on the table. 
Eusapia now held both her hands on Lodge’s head, and Myers held both her 
knees. She then said 5 times ‘‘ tira” spasmodically, and at each utterance 
the square table made a vigorous scraping movement along the floor towards 
us. This lasted 4 seconds as recorded by Bellier outside, from the evidence 
of his own ears and the watch in front of him. 


While Lodge held both the medium’s hands on the table, and also her 
head leaning over on to him away from the chalet, (see figure above), and 
while Richet held both her feet, the suspended chalet was heard to be 
wound partially up 3 times, with brief pauses, taking four seconds in all, 
as heard and recorded by Bellier. It did not now begin to play, but began 
to flap, as if its doors were trying to open. Soon it began to play and raps 
were heard on it. While it played Eusapia’s hands waved L’s hands in the 
air in time with the music. It soon stopped, but was immediately re-wound 
and went on playing some time. While this was going on, the chalet began 
to swing and the string was heard to break, but instead of dropping on 
the floor, the chalet was gently placed on M.’s head and thence on to the 
table. [This phenomenon occurred under quite satisfactory conditions. ] 

L. was told to hold one hand loosely against the skirt of Eusapia, still 
holding her two hands with the other, and he then felt his hand gripped 
quickly several times as by a hand through her dress. He had also several 
distinct hand-grasps as froma bare hand coming from E.’s shoulder, both 
her real hands being at the time completely in his control. He did not 
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succeed in grasping one of these pseudo-hands ; though other observers did 
on other occasions. Attempt was now made to prolong one of these 
pressures. A hand was felt on M.'s back and he began counting seconds. 
The hand pressed at each count 5 times, and remained still up to 10 times, 
when it slapped audibly and disappeared. Observation made in light as to 
correct holding of Eusapia’s real hands. 

[A great number of other phenomena occurred, but the above are 
sufficient to quote at present. This was the best sitting. | 

After the sitting there occurred a curious writing episode, in which the 
clean finger nail of Professor Richet, held by Eusapia, was made to act as a 
blue crayon and to leave a thick blue pencil mark when drawn thus along 
white paper in full candle light. This was done several times, and the 
formation of the last two of these marks was closely watched by all in the 
light close to a candle. It appeared to L. as if the blue did not appear 
directly under the nail, but slightly on one side, as if some invisible 
protrusion from the fingers of Eusapia (which themselves were about half 
an inch off the paper) were really producing it, but he does not vouch for 
this detail and only records it as a memorandum for future observation. 
[The paper was certainly clean beforehand, and the marks could be seen 
being formed. | 


Fourth Sitting, July 26th. 


On 26th July a sitting was held in which Ochorowicz took notes outside 
the window, Bellier having left the island ; and the observers were Richet, 
Myers, and Lodge. The room was again arranged aud guarded by Lodge, 
who again locked the door when the other two observers had entered with 
Eusapia. The first incident of note was some extremely loud and dangerous- 
sounding bangs on the square table and on the small table at which they 
sat. These bangs were louder than could be made with hand blows [and 
were sullicient to cause alarm for the safety of the hands among which they 
sometimes occurred]. 

L. and M. distinctly and simultaneously saw a small bright light rapidly 
moving in front of them above the table, like a spark ora firefly. The 
small table rose high into the air in fair light, and remained there barely 
touched by E. on the top, while eleven was counted, 

An arm chair in the window, four feet of clear space intervening 
between it and the back of Eusapia, now began to move. It was very 
visible to Lodge and to all; the shutters being open and sky-light glinting on 
the back of the chair, It was seen to approach and otherwise move a 
few inches several times, it also made intelligent visible tilts in reply to 
questions. Eusapia was well held, and all conditions perfect. No one was 
near the chair. 

The window curtain, five feet away from everybody, and behind 
Eusapia, now rose and swelled out across the window. M. now held Eusapia's 
head, and at the same time L. saw the outline of a large face or mask over 
the window, but it might have been made out of the edge and fringe of the 
swollen curtain. It remained there 20 or 30 seconds, and an imitation 
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“hand " moved about and touched the nose of the face to call attention to it. 
Then the curtain suddenly fell back into its ordinary shape and quietude. 

The window was only slightly open, and there was no wind such as could 
distort the curtain thus ; nor was there anyone concealed in the room. 

L. had tied a fan belonging to the medium under the table before the 
sitting, without mentioning the fact ; this was now wrenched forcibly away 
Írom its fastenings and flung upon the table. 

Richet was grasped or clutched as by a large hand with open fingers 
applied to his head, he himself at the time holding both the hands of the 
medium. 

Eusapia’s hands being well held, Myers’ wallet with books and papers 
was lifted from the floor on to the table. It weighed 12 pounds. 

Noise as of key being fumbled in the door, and Ochorowiez from outside 
asked who was unlocking the door. Eusapia’s hands were well held and 
no one was near the door. The clear space of several feet near door was 
plainly enough visible. Blows occurred on the door. The key then arrived 
on the table, [and was felt there by L.] It disappeared again, and was 
heard to be replacing itself in the door with a sound as of the door being 
locked (or unlocked) ; then the key came again on to the table into Richet’s 
hand and stayed there. (At the beginning of the séance the door had been 
locked, and at the end it was still locked; judging by sound, it had 
probably been unlocked and locked again during this episode. The door 
certainly remained shut all the time.) Richet saw an indistinct black 
square-looking object which seemed to prolong the key when it was brought 
towards his hand. 

There was light enough to see the position of everybody’s normal hands 
all the time on this occasion, and we were sitting some four or five feet 
distant from the door. [It was a perfectly distinct phenomenon. ] 

Richet next saw something detached, like a bird in the air, going to M.'s 
head. At the instant he saw it touch, M. called out that he was touched on 
the head. 

L., R., and M. then all saw the curious imitation-hand or feather 
fingers stretching horizontally over the vertical gap between the half open 
shutters : a thing which L. had several times seen before. 

M. was seized from behind while standing, and vigorously pulled and 
shaken about; while all four were standing holding hands round the table. 
L. saw him moving and felt a transmitted pull. A loaf and other objects 
from the buffet hard by arrived on the table, and a pile of five plates. 
Our small table was in front of the buffet. Everybody was now standing 
up, and observers were getting tired, so we asked to stop, but agency 
insisted on continuing. Statement made that the medium needed re- 
freshment, but the agency said it could see to that. A gurgling noise was 
heard as if the medium was drinking from a bottle, and directly afterwards 
a decanter of water which had been on a top shelf of the buffet arrived 
on the table ; then it rose again to the medium’s mouth, where it was felt 
horizontally by Richet, and again she drank. It then came again on to the 
table, and stayed there. : 
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[There was so much locomotion in this séance that it is useless to give 
a plan. The position of buffet B and escritoire W, of door and window, is 
shown in plan at beginning of this Appendix. Most of the sitting and 
standing was near the buffet. ] 

Medium now conducted the standing group to near the writing desk in 
the corner, and made three little movements with her held hand. They 
seemed to take effect and tilt the desk backwards, after a very short but 
appreciable interval. Then she moved further away and repeated the action ; 
the same movement of the bureau occurred, but with more delay. Then 
once more, this time two metres from the desk ; and the interval elapsing 
before the response was now greater, perhaps as much as two seconds. 

OLIVER J. LODGE. 

Nors.—The following written statement was made by Dr. Uchorowicz, 
who acted as note-taker during this sitting. 

“Je certifie que tous les bruits entendus par les assistants dans la chambre 
où a eu lieu la séance ont été entendus par moi en dehors du eercle et en dehors 
de la chambre.” 

(Signed) J. OcHorowicz. 

July 27th, 1894. 


APPENDIX II. TO PROFESSOR LODGE’S PAPER. 


ON SOME APPLIANCES NEEDED FOR A PSYCHICAL LABORATORY. 

Assuming that the facts here recorded, when taken in conjunction with 
a multitude of similar facts vouched for by other observers, suflice to 
establish the existence of a class of physical phenomena not yet recognised 
by science, it is natural to suppose that they are but the foreshadowings 
of a mass of new knowledge,! that they are the early stages of a whole 
body of science. Such has usually been the past experience of the human 
race in connexion with a new department of observation, and until the 
attempt is made to develop our knowledge of these phenomena on scientific 
lines, we cannot tell whether or no that experience is to be repeated in this 
case also. 

The investigations are on one side more difficult aud troublesome than 
are ordinary physical experiments, because they involve a person as a chief 
instrument of research; and this person requires humane and cautious 
treatment of a kind quite different from that accorded to ordinary apparatus. 
But although this is the case with the chief instrument, there are a number 
of subsidiary pieces of apparatus necessary for the investigation, of a kind 
not very different from those needed in any physical or chemical research ; 
and if the observations are to go on easily and well, special apphances must 
be contrived and arranged conveniently for use, precisely as is done in any 
properly fitted laboratory. 


1 In using the word ‘‘new” here I would be understood to use it in the sense in 
which biologists speak of a “πον species”; not meaning that it has just been 
created, nor even that it has never been used by man for decorative or nutritive 
purposes, but in the sense that now for the first time it is being recorded by orthodox 
and organised science for future study. 
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It has already, doubtless, been realised that one of the needs ofthe 
future is a psychical laboratory specially adapted for all kinds of experi- 
meutal psychology and psycho-physics, and I believe that such laboratories 
already exist in several countries; but I proceed to indicate a few 
additional pieces of apparatus such as are suggested by the demands of the 
present enquiry. 

One of the chief needs is a well arranged registering balance, with its 
platform level with the floor, so that the medium’s chair can be placed upon 
it with perfect and obvious security. The same platform might be arranged 
to indicate horizontal forces as well as vertical ones. The actual movements 
should be small and imperceptible ; it is the force which should be registered, 
in order to determine the nature and locality of reactions experienced by 
the body of the medium. 

The registration should occur ou a drum driven by the standard clock of 
the place, which should have a dial visible to the note-taker, perhaps to 
experimenters also, so that there be no question about differences of time ; 
and the same clock should beat audible seconds for convenience of rapid 
time-estimates. 

While so much is unknown about the subject, it would be necessary at 
first to take a number of observations more or less at random, until it is 
found out which are the operative conditions and which may be ignored. 

Then, in addition tothe medium’s weight, it will be well to take his or her 
temperature, muscular exertion, pulse, breathing, &c., &c.; and all this 
would be best done in some automatically registering manner by apparatus 
outside the room, and actuated through a single thin strand of wires from 
the person of the medium, arranged not to incommode him or impede his 
moveinents. 

The entire record might be made on one large drum or paper-roll, on. 
which also a hand-worked stylus could record the instant of the various 
phenomena. If worth while, indeed, not only the time, but the nature of 
the phenoinenon also could be indicated, by an arrangement like Cowper's 
writing telegraph. The chart exhibiting all these events simultaneously 
recorded could hardly fail to yield instruction to subsequent leisurely 
study. 

Until more is known it may be well also to take some simple data, before 
and after the séance, from the sitters also; and unless the apparatus is 
conveniently arranged in an ante-chamber for doing this quickly, it is sure 
to be overlooked. 

It is probably specially desirable to record the muscular swellings of the 
medium, say by the yicld of slight elastic collars round the principal muscles, 
so as to ascertain what sort of exertion is needed for each class of distant 
movement, and where each exertion 1s localised. 

Other devices of a more purely mechanical kind could be made to replace 
the ‘‘tables” and ‘‘chairs” of the ordinary séance room. A table is 
evidently convenicut to mediums because it permits contact of both hands 
and feet ; but this renders it unsatisfactory to investigators. A sort of table, 
i.e., à thing standing on the floor and yet reachable by hands, could be 
easily made so as to ring a bell in its own cavity whenever it was raised 
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from the floor without pressure under any of its feet; but if it experienced 
pressure on its feet, as it does when standing on the floor for instance, then 
the bell could be silent. 

The same sort of plan, extended underneath its boards, could gradually 
show the locality of the raising force as applied to the table ; and a balance 
under the table could perhaps indicate where the reaction was, supposing 
that it were not on the medium. 

If so elaborate a plan were necessary, it would be possible to arrange 
that the floor was chequed out into square-foot-blocks, all apparently steady, 
but all really recording their load on one drum by means of a carbon-cloth 
rheostat underneath each. The tops of the blocks, if smoked or whitened, 
could indicate upon which of them the table or the medium had rested, and 
the record on the drum would shew where and when the reaction force had 
been applied. It may be possible to get the locality of the reaction force by 
a simpler means than this, but such an arrangement as the one indicated 
would be feasible in a permanent laboratory ; and it might not be safe to 
assume, without proof, that the locality must necessarily be the same for 
every kind of medium. 

It must, however, be remembered that the experiment room should not 
act on the medium in a repellent manner; it is probably well that all 
mechanical devices be more or less concealed under a superficial aspect of 
comfort and ordinary homeliness. 

Another, or perhaps the same, séance room should be arranged with special 
reference to its optical properties, with the especial object of obtaining as 
much light as possible of a kind unobjectionable to the medium. Thus it 
is sometimes stated that they do not mind phosphorescent light. If so, the 
walls and ceiling could be painted with phosphorescent paint. 

It is sometimes said that though mediums object to sudden changes of 
luminosity, they do not so much mind a slow change even in the direction 
of increase. If so,a gas or electric lamp could be arranged automatically 
to keep on raising itself slowly and imperceptibly, at the same time 
retaining the power of being turned down occasionally whenever a demand 
for less light is made. Occasions would probably arrive when the increased 
illumination would pass unnoticed, especially if the phenomena were 
occurring easily, and then accordingly the sitters could get an unusually good 
view. 

But a still better device may be to arrange a room so that it shall be 
flooded with invisible ultra-violet light, sufficient for à constant series of 
photographs to be taken of its interior by a clockwork device outside. 
Pinhole photography would be best, as no special focussing is then 
necessary, and the perspective is correct ; but the exposures might have to 
be too long. 

A number of cameras could look into the room through holes in the 
wa ls, and silently record its state at regular short intervals on a long ribbon, 
with the times marked. They could either go continuously, or they could 
be started by the note-taker or one of the observers pulling a string before 
the occurrence of any specialevent, of the probable coming of which an 
experienced observer is usually aware. 
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A method of admitting ultra-violet light in considerable quantity, on 
which a few years ago I made some preliminary experiments, is to have 
the ceiling of the room made of a great tank or set of tanks filled with 
ammonio-sulphate-of-copper solution, open to the sky; and to sit in the 
daytime. A sufficient thickness of this substance stops the visible but 
transmits some of the photographic solar rays. Perhaps a better and cheaper 
plan is to fit the room with plentiful north and north-sky windows glazed 
with black quartz, or some dark varieties of fluor spar. And in this case 
artificial light on the other side of the windows might serve for night 
sittings ; but an arc-light is an exceedingly feeble substitute for country 
daylight, and it is well to employ somewhat brilliant ultra-violet ‘‘ illumina- 
tion” in order to be able to get results with rapid exposures and avoid 
blurring. 

Other devices, such as smoked surfaces, wet clay, etc., for obtaining an 
imprint of the ** hands,” and other abnormal protuberances, with registering 
thermometers for ascertaining their temperature, will readily suggest them- 
selves as soon as a serious study of these things is contemplated ; and no 
more well-developed ‘‘ mediums ” ought to be wasted in fruitless efforts to 
obtain scientific recognition for the phenomena which their organisms are 
able to exhibit. 

The result of my experience is to convince me that certain phenomena 
usually considered abnormal do belong to the order of nature; and, as a 
corollary from this, that these phenomena ought to be investigated and 
recorded by persons and societies interested in natural knowledge. 

OLIVER J. Lopes. 
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CASE OF HYSTERIA, CATALEPSY AND UNSTABLE 
CONSCIOUSNESS, ACCOMPANIED BY SUPERNORMAL 
PERCEPTION. 

By R. Oscoop Masoy, A.M., M.D. 


Miss M., 22 years old, of Irish parentage, was born in New York, 
and was a teacher in the public schools. She had dark hair, heavy 
eyebrows, and rather a pasty and unhealthy appearance. On her way 
home from school, July 13th, 1870, she received a shock by seeing an 
accident. I first saw her late in the evening of the same day. She 
was lying upon a sofa, her hair and dress in great disorder, and her 
whole appearance perfectly wild. She was startled at the slightest 
noise, and every few minutes she screamed at the top of her voice, 
and with the most terror-stricken look upon her face, at some fearful 
vision which was before her, and in which she saw a dear friend, who 
was really at that moment sitting by her side, fall from some high 
place, by which she was supposed to be bruised and mangled in a 
shocking manner. 

A similar state of things continued during the three following 
days, when, rather suddenly, paralysis appeared. It was crossed, 
affecting the right side of the face and the left arm and leg. Speech 
was difficult, and the affected limbs were nearly powerless. 

July 18th.—The case was seen in consultation by a well-known 
medical gentleman ; but a diagnosis between a clot and hysteria as the 
cause of the paralysis was not then clearly made. 

July 25th.—There is some slight improvement in the general con- 
dition of the patient, but the screaming fits and the dreadful visions still 
occur, She has also had attacks of entire loss of consciousness last- 
ing sometimes two hours, accompanied by loss of motion except some 
very slight spasmodic action of the muscles. Paralysis remained the 
same as at first, excepting some slight improvement in speech. 

July 28th.—There is very little change. The patient sits up, 
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appears rational. Can get across the room by the assistance of 
another person holding her up on the affected side; she drags the 
paralyzed foot after her, the ankle turning in or out as a little weight 
might happen to fall upon it: the hand is also nearly powerless. 
Decided to try Mesmerism. Made use of the long passes from head 
to foot for ten minutes, then continued by holding the thumbs and 
directing the patient to look steadily at a specified object. There was 
a good deal of nervous agitation and twisting of the hands ; she feels 
a sensation like an electric current passing up through her hands and 
arms. Began to be sleepy in five or six minutes ; eyelids quivered and 
began to droop and very soon she went into an unconscious condition, 
but some nervous action of the hands continued. She slept fifteen 
minutes and then awoke suddenly. She smiled, looked brighter, and 
declared she felt greatly rested and refreshed, as though she had had 
“two nights’ sleep.” 

July 31st.—Patient is decidedly better—has had no attacks of 
screaming nor of unconsciousness. The paralysis is the same as before. 
Hypnotised by holding the thumbs and the steady gaze—she slept as 
on the previous occasion, but much more quietly. During sleep I 
made a single, firm, rapid pass down the outside of the paralyzed leg, 
from above the knee to the foot. Patient awoke suddenly with a 
start and an exclamation : asked sharply what I had done to her leg— 
declared that I had cut it, and looked suspiciously about for the knife. 
I assured her that no instrument of any kind had been used, and sug- 
gested that she should try to move her limb. She moved it readily. 
She then put down her hand, and, pinching her affected leg, exclaimed 
with great surprise, ‘‘ And I can feel, too! ” | made a few more passes, 
and then, giving her my hand, I asked her to rise. She did so, and 
stood bearing her weight fairly upon both feet. She then took a step 
or two, very hesitatingly at first, as if doubting her ability to do it ; 
but at last she walked all about the room unassisted, as well as if 
nothing had been the matter. Every trace of paralysis had disappeared. 
and did not return. 

August lst.—Patient walked into the room unassisted, looked 
bright, had slept well; still there was a strangeness in her look, and 
her friends reported that, contrary to her usual manner, she was 
petulant, fault-finding, and unreasonable. Hypnotised, she went to 
sleep easily, and, after allowing her a short sleep, I made two or three 
rapid passes upward across her forehead to arouse her. She awoke 
suddenly and complained of headache, which very soon passed away ; 
and, on being asked how she felt, she replied: “I wonder how people 
feel who have been in a trance. I feel as though I had been in a 
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trance.” Then, as if suddenly realising her surroundings, she ex- 
claimed : “ How did I come to be in this room, and why am T in this 
horrid dress?” and she went on to say that she should have been in 
the room where I found her on the evening of my first visit, and 
described the dress she then wore as the one she should have on now. 
In short, she had no recollection of anything that had occurred since 
the evening of July 13th—the day she was taken sick : she calls that 
yesterday and all the intervening time is a blank. 

August 2nd.—Patient has slept well and has apparently been clear 
in mind. 

August 12th.—Patient has not seemed so well—is again strange, 
petulant and unreasonable. She reads however, writes and amuses 
herself; has not been altogether right, her friends say, since the 2nd 
of the month. Hypnotized, and, after a short sleep, awoke her by 
quick passes across her forehead. The whole time since August 1st is 
a blank. She calls to-day Friday, July 15th. She was taken sick on 
Wednesday, July 13th ; the day I awoke her first is Thursday, and 
to-day is Friday. It is all right to her that way and in no other. 

From this time on there were no further manifestations of the 
peculiarities which had characterised her illness, nor any further lapses 
in time or consciousness. She was however under my observation tor 
several weeks, and I also gave her occasional treatment by hypnotism. 

During this later stage of her case, and after all abnormal condi- 
tions had seemingly disappeared, I was convinced that my patient 
was still what might properly be called a “ Sensitive.” During her 
illness I had observed decided indications of this heightened or supra- 
normalpower of perception. On my first attempt to hypnotize her, 
on making the passes as usual four or six inches from the surface of 
the body, she sereamed with pain as though a powerful battery had 
been applied, and it was only at a distance of fouror five feet that the 
passes were at all comfortable or soothing. I also found that pointing 
my fingers at her from a distance—as across the room— produced con- 
vulsive muscular action. Thinking at first it was only “expectation X 
which induced this action, I tried the experiment when she was not 
awareof my presence—when her back was turned to me—and even 
through a closed door, with the same result. 

Τ now instituted the following experiments :— 

First.—Taking an old-fashioned copper cent, I wrapped it neatly 
in a bit of ordinary tissue paper; this was folded in another covering 
of the same material, and so on until it had acquired six entire cover- 
ings of tissue paper, and was a little, soft, oval, innocent-looking 
package, quite convenient formy purpose. This I took with me, held. 
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closely in the palm of my hand, as I entered the room where my 
patient was lying on a lounge. I took a chair as I passed in, and, 
placing it beside the lounge, I sat leisurely down and took her right 
hand in mine, in such a manner that the little package was between 
our palms and in close contact with both. I remarked upon the 
weather and commenced the routine duty of feeling her pulse with my 
left hand. A minute or two was passed ‘in banter and conversation 
intended by me to thoroughly engage her attention, when all at once 
she commenced to wipe her mouth with her handkerchief, and spit and 
sputter with her tongue and lips, as if to get rid of some offensive 
taste. She then looked up suspiciously at me and said, *I wonder 
what you are doing with me now” ; then suddenly pulling her hand 
away from mine, she exclaimed: “ I know what it is ; you have put a 
nasty piece of copper in my hand." 


Second.—I took two clean, new bottles, exactly alike, with new 
corks, and put a small dot of ink in one of the corks so as to be able 
to distinguish it, I then filled the bottle with the unmarked cork 
with plain water from the fawcet in my office. Immediately after I 
drew a goblet of water from the same fawcet, and, placing it on my 
desk, I brought all my fingers together in a clump, and then held them 
for a minute or two over the goblet as near as possible to the water but 
without the slightest contact. “This it was and nothing more” with 
which I filled the second bottle, having the dot in the cork. 
I then wrapped the bottles separately in thick white paper, put them 
in a satchel, and took them with me on my visit to my patient. 
During the visit I produced the bottles, taking care that my patient did 
not see them—much less distinguish the corks. I poured out a small 
quantity of the plain water and desired her to taste it, and then asked 
her what she supposed it to be. She replied that she could taste 
nothing but simple water. I then took a portion of the water from the 
marked bottle and desired her to swallow it; and on asking her the 
same question, she replied that that also was water, but that it was 
peculiar. It was not exactly like aerated water, but that conveyed the 
best idea she was able to give of how it differed from ordinary 
water. It had a sparkle which she felt on her tongue and all the way 
down as it passed into her stomach. No matter how or in what order 
the two waters were given, she never failed to distinguish which it 
was, and she always described the difference in the same way. Five 
years later I accidentally met this lady in the cars with her husband 
and two children. She lived far out of town: the meeting was only 
for a moment, and there was no opportunity of learning her history 
since I lastsaw her, nor anything of her psychical condition. 
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A friend of hers recently told me that, after Miss M.’s recovery 
and return to her school duties, on one occasion she was suddenly 
startled and passed into a condition similar to but less violent than 
the one just described as the commencement of her illness; on that 
occasion another teacher, afriend of hers, dipped a handkerchief in 
plain cold water and applied it to her lips. She quickly became calm, 
but at once seized the handkerchief and sucked the water from it 
greedily, declaring that it “sparkled 7 in her mouth like the water Dr. 
Mason used to give her. 


CASES RECEIVED BY THE LITERARY COMMITTEE. 


S. 14. From Mr. T. Barkworth. 

January 25th, 1893. 

The following statements referring to physical phenomena of an 
unusually decided character are made by the “medium” herself, and 
by a friend of hers who is also a relative of my own. The “medium” 
is a young lady utterly unversed in psychical research generally, and in 
spiritism in particular. She struck me as possessing unaffected sim- 
plicity and candour. The other witness has been known to me from 
childhood, and I can vouch for her veracity in all respects. 

Tt will be noticed that there is a discrepancy in dates between the 
two statements, fortunately of no importance, but as to which neither 
witness will give way. It only serves to shew the importance of 
recording events of this kind on the spot. Miss Masterman, how- 
ever, writes: —‘ I might have given a few other occurrences : 
but I suppose it is best only to state those which I could swear to.” 
One of the most singular circumstances of the case is the little impor- 
tance both ladies seem to have attached to the phenomena themselves, 
so much so that there is no certainty, from their recollection, of dates 
or of the identity of other witnesses present on particular occasions. 
This is most unfortunate in the case of the table moving without 
contact. A clergyman was thought to have been present, but he 
writes to me, “I heard of the occurrence to which you refer, but this 
particular manifestation did not take place in my presence. : 
That the phenomenon occurred, however, I cannot doubt, several per- 
sons being present at the time, and bearing witness to the fact.” 

I may still, therefore, at a future time, obtain further confirmation 
of this extraordinary event. 

The apparition described will be considered by most persons as 
purely subjective, in view of the percipient’s condition at the time, 
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and, if so, it is an interesting example of a subjective hallucination 


being transferred, or shared by two people. 
T.B. 


Statement of Miss Paetow, 24, Queen Aine’s Grove, Bedford Park, taken 
down from her verbal answers to my questions on December Tth, 1892, and 
subsequently revised and signed by her. 

The phenomena to be described first appeared about May, 1890. I had 
not previously given attention to the subject, nor read anything about it, 
and had never been to any séances. 

The first attempt was made when some friends, including L.M., came 
over for the day. We began by table turning, and after the other friends 
left, L. M. and I went on alone, the influence growing stronger. I tried for 
raps in answer to questions and ‘got them from the table or on the floor near 
by. These questions were mostly concerned with the future. Not being 
acquainted with any alphabetical or other code, the questions were limited 
to such as admitted of being answered by a simple ‘‘ Yes,” or “No.” No 
person was named as communicating agent. Raps were heard freely at 
night when I was alone in bed. As to movements of objects, beside those 
which were produced when my hands were on the table, it moved on two or 
three occasions without contact at all; and once, with contact, it tilted so 
violently as to throw L. M. off when she was sitting on it. This was a four- 
legged table. On another occasion a dining-room table stood on end, and 
once a small table climbed on to a bed with only my hands on it. At other 
times the chair I was sitting on moved, carrying me with it. There was no 
fecling of trance except on one occasion, and then just as I was sinking into 
it, I was recalled by a scream from my friend who saw what was about to 
happen. There was no exercise of the will on my part in producing the 
different phenomena. I have never been hypnotised nor have I ever been 
hysterical. The experiments were continued for about five months, but had 
to ba discontinued in consequence of the suffering to health which they 
caused, being followed by severe headache and nervous prostration. They 
have not since been resumed. 

I have tried planchette which writes readily for me, but even this pro- 
duces headache. I have once tried the crystal, but without result. 

I suffered considerable alarm at the time these occurrences were in 
progress, particularly when in bed at night, and this feeling was increased by 
the raps which came at that time. Thus my rest was broken and my health 
suffered in consequence. 

The power increased with use, and since practice has been given up it 
seems to have ceased. 

With regard to further psychical experiences occurring to her, Miss 
Paetow adds :— 

On one occasion, when seated at the piano, my sister being in the room, 
a well-defined hallucination of a man (unrecognised) entered, walked out 
and ran rapidly upstairs. His steps were heard before he became visible and 
after ceasing to be so. This hallucination was, T believe, shared by my sister, 
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more or less. It could not have beena real man, as it entered through the 
solid wall I was overwrought at the time, and in an excitable and nervous 
condition in consequence of the other experiences, but was not otherwise 
out of health. 


The above statements, which I have carefully read over, contain the 
information verbally given by me to Mr. Barkworth and are all quite 
correct. 

Mase. E. Parrow. 


Miss Masterman writes :— 

December 14th, 1892. 

The first time I saw Miss Paetow turn a table was in the autumn of 
1890, about October. I and a few friends were at her house one afternoon, 
and the subject of table turning having been started, five of us stood 
round a small three-legged table in the usual manner, placing our hands 
upon it—none of us knowing at the time that she possessed any power of 
the kind. On our asking the table which of us it preferred, it tilted 
always in her direction ; we therefore left her alone with it. With only one 
finger placed lightly upon it, it moved quickly into the next room, which 
was a bedroom, and at her request climbed on to the bed, laid down, and 
got up again, failing however to reach the ground from the bed. It also 
tried to climb up her, standing on her foot with one leg. 

We tried these experiments over and over again at different times on 
into the spring of the next year, and her power increased very much. I 
have seen her move a moderately heavy table about 36 in. square with one 
finger upon it, letting it fall on to the ground, and then with her finger 
placed lightly in the centre, and two of us pulling her behind to prevent 
her using any force, it would leap up again with a bound. 

On one occasion five or six of us sat with her round a dining table with 
our hands on it. It moved so violently backwards and forwards that it 
tore a hole about five or six inches long in the carpet. 

I have also seen a large heavy round table move at her request without 
any contaet whatever. About four of us have sat round at some distance 
off, and she has asked the table to move towards the one it likes best. It 
has at once walked quickly up to her, almost pushing her backwards. 

Y have also sat on the same table pressing on it with all my might, and, 
with her one hand upon it, it has leaped upwards and thrown me violently 
on to the ground. We have asked questions from time to time and received 
answers, both by taps with one of the legs, and also by knocks in the centre 
of the table. Her family had no intention then of leaving their house. 
She asked the table if they were going to leave, the answer was tO Vege 
«Tp a very short time?” “ Yes.” In afew weeks, for reasons which they 
could not then have known, they found it advisable to leave their house. 
Most of the questions, however, were foolish, and we never got beyond the 
τος που ‘No, or “Dont know.” The chair Miss Paetow has sat 
in has also moved and slipped gradually from under her, and my own has 
sometimes done the same when sitting with her. 

Louisa MASTERMAN. 
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L. 977. A4 P» From Prince Victor Duleep Singh. 


In the following case the experience of the percipient seems to 
have been on the line between illusion and hallucination. 


Highelere Castle, Newbury, November 8th, 1894. 

On Saturday, October, 1893, I was in Berlin with Lord Carnarvon. We 
went to a theatre together and returned before midnight. I went to bed, 
leaving, as I always do, a bright light in the room (electric light). As I lay in 
bed I found myself looking at an oleograph which hung on the wall opposite 
my bed. I saw distinctly the face of my father, the Maharajah Duleep 
Singh, looking at me, as it were out of this picture ; not like a portrait of 
him, but his real head. The head about filled the picture frame. I continued 
looking and still saw my father looking at me with an intent expression. 
Though not in the least alarmed, I was so puzzled that I got out of bed to see 
what the picture really was. It was an oleograph common-place picture of a 
girl holding a rose and leaning out of a balcony, an arch forming a back- 
ground. The girl's face was quite small, whereas my father’s head was the 
size of life and filled the frame. 

I was in no special anxiety about my father at the time, and had for some 
years known him to be seriously out of health ; but there had been no news. 
to alarm me about him. 

Next morning (Sunday) I told the incident to Lord Carnarvon. 

That evening (Sunday) late on returning home, Lord Carnarvon brought 
two telegrams into my room and handed them to me. I said at once, '' My 
father is dead.” That was the fact. He had had an apoplectic seizure on the 
Saturday evening at about nine o'clock, from which he never recovered, but 
continued unconscious and died on the Sunday, early in the afternoon. My 
father had often said to me that if I was not with him when he died he would 
try and come to me. 

Tam not subject to hallucinations, and have only once had any similar 
experience, when, as a schoolboy, I fancied I saw the figure of a dead school- 
boy who had died in the room which I slept in with my brother ; butI attach 
no importance to this. 

Victor DULEEP SINGH. 

Lord Carnarvon writes :— 

I can confirm Prince V. Duleep Singh’s account. I heard the incident. 
from him on the Sunday morning. The same evening, at about 12 p.m., he 
received a telegram notifying him of his father’s sudden illness and death. 
We had no knowledge of his father’s illness. He has never told me of any 


similar previous occurrence. CARNARVON 


We have ascertained that the Maharajah Duleep Singh died on 
Sunday, October 22nd, 1893. 


L. 978. A4 Pe Vision. 

Received through Miss E. Sturge, of Chilliswood, Tyndall’s Park, 
Bristol. The percipient, whom we will call Miss G., gave her real 
name in confidence. She writes :— 
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April 1st, 1891. 

I saw my brother, who was ill at the time, lying in his berth, dressed in 
his clothes. The ship was moving slowly along—it was a bright moonlight 
night and everything was exceedingly quiet and peaceful. At first he appeared 
asleep, but at length opened his eyes, gave me a bright smile and one long 
look and then closed them again. Apparently I saw him just a few hours 
before he died. As far as I can remember, it was after midnight on the 29th 
of December, 1886. I was in bed, and very tired, after the exertions of a 
children’s Christmas party. Of course I was anxious about my brother, but 
from that time all anxiety seemed to cease. When anyone congratulated 
me upon the safe arrival of the vessel, it seemed to make no cheerful impres- 
sion, and I ceased from that time writing the weekly letters which I had 
been in the habit of sending, although we did not hear of his death until 
February 7th, 1887. Iwas 22 years old at the time. I had not seen my 
brother since the 22nd of September, 1886, the date when the vessel left 
the docks. 


Miss Sturge adds ---- 


Miss ας brother had not been in good health, and had travelled a good 
deal on account of it, but the family were not especially anxious about him 
at the time of his death. He was going alone to Australia and died very 
shortly before arrival, and it was almost by accident that the family heard 
of his death. 


Miss Sturge writes later :— 

July 27th, 1891. 

I find from a letter I have received from [Miss G.] that she does not 
quite know whether she was asleep or awake at the time of her vision, but 
says she is certain she was awake immediately after. She sends me the 
printed invitation to the children's party on the 28th December, 1886, and 
she sends also a copy of the letter from the wife of the captain of the ship 
on which her brother was at the time of his death, by which I see that he 
died at 10 p.m. on the 29th December, the dream or vision thus preceding 
the death. Miss G. repeats that she was so certain that her brother was 
dead that she refused to write to him or send him anything. She made no 
written memorandum at the time, but spoke of it to Mr. and Mrs. M. with 
whom she was then and is now living [as their governess]. 

She seems to have been in the habit of dreaming of her brother, as she 
was very fond of him. 


Mr. Myers called on Miss G., on December 18th, 1891, and 
writes :— 

I saw Miss G. yesterday. She thinks that her experience ought to be 
classed as a dream, although it was more vivid than any other dream she 
remembers, and woke her up so thoroughly that she got up and did not 
sleep again for some hours. 

This dream alone of all that she has had showed her brother ill and 
altered, as he in fact was altered before death. 

She did not tell Mr. and Mrs. M. until the news had arrived. She 
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intentionally kept the invitation card (which I saw), as a memento of 
the date, not wishing to put on paper what she regarded as so private a 
matter. 

The best proof of the importance of this dream in her eyes is that she 
never once wrote to her brother again, although she was devotedly attached to 
him, and used to write by every, or almost every, mail. Had he been alive, 
he would have missed her letters with surprise and pain. I have seen the 
captain’s wife’s letter. The brother died at Port Adelaide between 7 and 
10 p.m. on the 29th, which would be in England from 9.40 to 12.40 a.m. 
on the 29th. The vision therefore preceded the death by less than 
12 hours. 

The brother had in fact been mainly lying dressed in his berth towards 
the last, not being strong enough to be much on deck. 

F. W. H. Myers. 

Miss G. writes to Mr. Myers on December 23rd, 1891 :— 

Dear Str,—Enclosed with this you will find the written statement of 
Mr. M., which you desired me to send you. I fear you will not find it very 
satisfactory—as, of course, to be really valuable to you, I ought to have 
mentioned my dream before the news of my brother’s death reached 
England. As it is, it was quite by accident that Mr. M. found out about it. 
We were on the station, and he was seeing me off on my way home, and was 
expressing sympathy with me and saying how sorry he was, etc., when I 
remarked ‘‘it was stupid of me to feel it so much, as I'd known for a long 
time how it would be." Then he pressed me to tell him how I knew, and 
I told him the facts with which you are already acquainted, and he told 
Mrs. M. Before giving my account to Miss Sturge, I got both Mr. and 
Mrs. M. to read it through, not liking to trust entirely to my own memory, 
and they both thought it correct. 

Mr. M. corroborates as follows :— 

December 21st, 1891. 

With reference to the particulars which have been given by Miss G. 
respecting the dream she had on the night of her brothers departure from 
this life, I perfectly recollect her telling me when the news arrived that she 
had known for a long time that he had gone. She then described minutely 
to me the surroundings of the room, &c., on the ship where he died, and 
named other particulars which the written accounts I subsequently read 
from the wife of the captain of the vessel markedly confirmed. 

I should perhaps say Miss G. is, and always has been, very averse to 
conversing on the subject, and I have always abstained from pressing her to 
do so, and from troubling her by anything hke cross questions on the 
subject. Miss G. was deeply attached to her brother, and had seen him off 
on his leaving England. 


G. 346. 

From a gentleman who does not wish his name to appear. The 
account was contained in a letter from the percipient to a friend of 
his, who is well known to the Editor. 
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June 26th, 1894. 
You ask me tə narrate my *‘ ghost story : " Ihave no objection to do so ; 
but I must premise two things : 

1. That I have never taken my ‘‘ ghost ” seriously, but only as the out- 
come of natural causes plus a very remarkable ‘‘ coincidence,” as I will 
explain later ; and 

2. That, as more than 30 years have passed since the occurrences referred 
to, I must claim some privileges on the score of memory as to minor points of 
detail. With that qualification, however, I promise you that I shall allow 
myself no margin of license. 

Well, then ! It was at the end of August, 1859, that, spending a short 
holiday in solitary lodgings at Llandudno, I read Bulwer Lytton’s sketch— 
published I think in “ Blackwood”—entitled, if Iam not mistaken, The 
House and the Brain. This sketch, as is well known, was the basis of the 
novelist's more elaborate Strange Story; but to my thinking the longer work 
does not produce so powerful an impression as its prelude. 

One morning, while still under the influence of Bulwer's weird sketch, I 
received a letter from an intimate friend, bearing the postmark of a little 
town in Ross-shire, telling me that he was stranded and absolutely alone in 
a large castle which he had taken with its accompanying moor for the shoot- 
ing season ; that his wife and family could not join him for several days ; 
and that I should be doing a very kind thing if I could come to him without 
delay. 

Having nothing to detain me in Llandudno, I packed my portmanteau, 
and in a few hours was steaming northwards by Carlisle and Edinburgh for 
Inverness. A lovely, but afterthe long railway journey a wearisome, coach- 
drive brought me at last to A porter at the inn shouldered my 
luggage, and piloted me to Castle. a short walk from the little town. 
A quasi-drawbridge over what must once have been a considerable moat 
gave access to the gateway. In due course a servant admitted me, and 
showed me into a huge drawing-room, saying that his master had not yet 
returned from the moors. My friend soon appeared, and, as it was late, took 
me off to my room to prepare for dinner. This room was one of perhaps a 
dozen, which opened out of a large corridor above the quadrangular hall below. 
On leaving me he pointed to the door exactly opposite on the other side of 
the gallery, adding, with what at the time struck me as a marked emphasis, 
‘that is the door of my room” ; and I afterwards recalled that he had done 
and said exactly the same thing a few minutes before when we were entering 
myroom. We dined téte-à-tête with much pleasant talk over old times, and 
we separated for the night, when I am not sure that there was not a third 
indication of my host’s room as we said ‘ good night ” at the door of mine. 

Tired with my long journey I was soon plunged into a deep sleep ; but I 
had not been asleep long when I awoke quite suddenly, to hear a loud and 
continuous rustling of some kind which seemed to fill the room. Unable to 
resist a wish to find out the cause, I sprang out of bed to see if my clothes 
could have slipped off a chair, or if by chance the curtains could have been 
shaken by a breeze which might have entered through an unsuspectedly open 
window. No! adim moonlight showed that there was and had been perfect 
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stillness in the room. My curiosity was roused ; I softly opened the door and 
stole into the next room, which I knew was empty and where I thought it 
not unlikely that an open window might account for the noise which so 
puzzled me. Again I was bafled, and returned to my bed—not alas! to 
sleep, but to listen intently. In a few minutes the rustling was repeated and 
I heard—as it seemed to me most distinctly —in a slow whisper the words 
* Have you found the key?” This question, however, received no answer ; 
nor did any other sound make itself heard, though my strained faculties kept 
me awake until day dawned, and weariness once more overpowered me. 
In the morning as I dressed I noticed that in the side of an old carved ward- 
robe was a lofty door opening into what would be a narrow compartment, 
locked but with no key in it, and which I had no doubt unconsciously neted 
when undressing the night before. 

Naturally I said nothing of my adventure to my host at breakfast, and a 
bright and active day on the moors had almost banished it from my memory, 
when it was recalled in a most startling way. We were dining on that day 
with another sporting tenant in the neighbourhood, with whom, as it chanced, 
Thad some acquaintance. Judge of myastonishment when,asI was talking with 
our host, before dinner was announced, I heard our hostess say to my friend : 
‘ Well, Edward, have you yet seen or rather heard,the Ghost of —— Castle 107 
I noticed that my friend’s reply was given in a low voice, so that I could not 
catch its purport, and J of course made no sign. We walked homewards, 
and as we crossed the little bridge, I could not but think the old turretted 
house a fit scene for a ghost story. I wondered whether the night would 
bring me fresh revelations ; nothing more happened, however, and in a few: 
days I returned southwards, taking care not to leave any unwelcome mystery 
for my friend’s wife and daughters to brood over. 

Τη the later autumn my friend came to stay with me. I did not delay to 
ask himif he had taken Castle for the following season, as I knew had 
been his intention. “No,” he answered, ‘through a stupid misunderstanding | 
on the part of the agent, it has been let over my head." I then 
told him my story. He listened with breathless attention ; and when I had 
ended, he told me that the house had in fact the reputation of being 
“haunted " ; that he had learnt this for the first time as he travelled down 
on the coach to take possession ; that the ghost was one to be heard but not 
seen ; and that to his horror he had discovered on the morning of my arrival 
that the housekeeper, innocent of all knowledge of the story, had prepared 
for my use the very room which was alleged to be the ** haunted chamber.” 
He added that it was then too late to make any change, especially as he 
could give no tolerable reason for doing so ; but that he had thought it worth 
while to let me know in which room I should find him in case my night's rest. 
Should be disturbed. 

I have now told my story of “the ghost of Castle"; but I must in 
all honesty give you my reasons for treating it as a case of pure though 
very remarkable ‘ coincidence ”—so far, that is, as the contribution of my 
experience may seem to any lover of the marvellous to add weight to the 
tradition of the neighbourhood—no particulars of which, however, have ever 
reached me. 
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1. Iwas still under the influence of Bulwer’s weird story, The House and 
the Brain. 
2, I was in a state of exhaustion after a long and fatiguing journey. 


3. The admonition of my host, twice repeated, to note the door of his 
room. 


4. An unconscious notice that, while the other doors of the wardrobe had 
been left open for my use, the one door was locked and had no key in it. 

5. Then comes in what I call the remarkable coincidence—the accident, 
namely, that the housekeeper had assigned to me the very room which 
tradition declared to be haunted ; but this of course adds nothing to the 
evidence for the supernatural. 

Iam confident that people do not attach enough importance to the part 
that simple coincidence plays in these stories, and especially in what are 
called prophetic dreams. The reason is obvious—that 99 coincidences out 
of every 100 are so utterly insignificant that one has no temptation to dwell 
on them. 

I ought to add, perhaps, that I had no second visitation in the haunted 
room ; nor did I hear (as I doubtless should have heard) that any other 
occupant of the room during my friend’s tenancy was troubled by any 
uncanny sight or sound. 


The writer adds later :— 
July 13th, 1894. 
My recollection is quite clear that the impression I spoke of as to the 
unusual emphasis of my host’s admonition about the door of his room did 
not arise save by way of after-thought; did not in fact give me at the time 
any suggestion whatever that ‘it meant something.” 


The name of the house was given us in confidence. 


With regard to the next case, when the impression—familiar 
to many persons—that certain circumstances are a repetition of what 
has previously happened, only occurs during or after the experience, it 
may obviously be explained as a mere illusion of memory. But to 
the main incident here given this explanation does not apply, since the 
impression not only occurred, but was mentioned, before its apparent 
verification. 

M Cl. 91. Impression. 

From Miss L. M. Robinson, 24, Trent-road, Brixton Hill. 

As a child,when taken to a strange place, I often had the feeling that I 
“had been there before. Sometimes it would come on entering a house for 
the first time. Sometimes during the holidays when we used to visit many 
strange places, a tree, a church, a turn of the country road, would haunt me 
with a strange sense of familiarity. 

The first day I went to school . . . . + + + we turned into 
an inn yard which the nurse explained was a short cut to the school. 
At once the feeling rushed upon me that I had been there before ; every 
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object was familiar. A curious glass window in the pavement over which I 
was walking, I felt I had passed over many times. I thought about this all 
the morning and speculated how I could possibly have seen the place before. 

When my school days were over my mother took me abroad. We 
travelled about for some months and then settled down for the autumn at 
Gunten on the Lake of Thoune. Shortly after our arrival I sprained my 
ankle, so I could not join many of the excursions. 

One lovely warm day I had watched the merry party start for Thoune. I 
felt rather comforted that my mother had decided to remain with me. We 
had just settled down to our books, when one of the party returned to beg 
my mother to allow him to take us on the Lake, as we could have a row 
without fatigue and he said he would show us a lovely view, which we could 
see after a very short climb. So we went, and had a most enjoyable two 
hours on the Lake before we reached a little point of the shore, where we 
landed. 

We commenced climbing a narrow winding path when suddenly I was 
seized with the conviction that I had been there before. So strong was this 
feeling that I told my mother, and to convince her I was not mistaken, 
said, after we should turn a corner just before the top there was a tree on 
the left with a tin notice. When we had nearly reached the top and had 
turned a corner we saw the tree to our left with its tin notice. It was 
impossible from any point to have caught sight of it before, and this was 
the first time in my life I had been near the spot, and until that day I had 
not been so far up the lake towards Interlaken. Yet every tree was 
familiar, and every point in the landscape I knew well. I will copy a piece 
taken from my rough notes written at the time :— 

** October 19th, 1887. 

* Every one went to Thoune, but mother, thinking I might be lonely, 
returned, and Mr. T ——— took us on the lake where we landed and saw 
the most lovely view we had ever seen. Half way up Isaid, ‘I have been here 
before and near the top you will see a tree with a funny tin notice.’ It was 
so. I had never seen or heard of the place before." 

Louise M. ΒΟΡΙΝΒΟΝ. 

Mrs. Robinson writes :— 

I have read over what my daughter has written, and can speak positively 
to the truth of what she has stated. 

CAROLINE ROBINSON. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
[The Editor is not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. ] 


To the Editor of the JOURNAL or THE SOCIETY FOR PsYCHICAL RESEARCH. 

S1r,—The phenomenon of levitation, which is said to have taken place 
with Home, is related to have happened in the case of various mediæval 
saints. The possibility of the loss of normal gravity seems also to have 
been an accepted belief in the case of mediæval witches. Ina book I have 
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lately come across, Was wird aus wis nach dem Tode, by Hans Arnold, (Max 
Spohr, Leipzig,) the following assertion is made :— 

** At Quadewater, a little town near Utrecht, there existed still at the 
beginning of the 18th century a pair of witch-scales, privileged by Charles V. 
At the time of the witch persecutions, somnambulists . . . were taken 
for witches just because they had lost their gravity. Those who were 
accused of witchcraft were therefore weighed in the witch-scales, and from 
the records we find that the judge had a right to acquit a person of witch- 
craft who weighed over 30 pfund.” 

Have people in abnormal conditions ever been weighed in modern 
investigations, and if not, would it not be a good thing to do so, and to see 
if any change of weight were produced ? 

Aw ASSOCIATE. 


CATALOGUE OF UNPRINTED CASES. 
(Continued from the February JOURNAL.) 


Further information improving the evidence in any of these cases 
will be gratefully received. 


BL176. Dream.—Miss Ive dreams that her little niece falls into the 
water while out with her in a boat, and cannot be found. Her niece did 
fall into the water, either the day before or the day after, while feeding 
some ducks, but was at once pulled out. Corroboration from friend to 
whom dream was told before fact was known. Date of dream 1890. 
Recorded 1892. 

BL177. Dream.—Mrs. Haltnorth dreams that a daughter of a friend in 
China is coming home and looks ill. Friend had heard from her daughter 
that day saying she had been ill of typhoid and also that she was thinking 
of coming home. 

BL 178. Impression.—Mrs. M. has distressing impression that D. is 
unusually ill or dying. Telegraphs to ask if she may come to see him and 
receives no answer. Sends up next day and finds he has just died. Date, 
July, 1886. Recorded May, 1890. 

BL 179. Auditory.—Mrs. Tweedale one evening in January, 1880, 
heard call, '' Violet, come at once,” repeated twice. Next day she received 
telegram from her sister at Nice, sent the evening before, summoning her 
to Nice, her mother having been taken ill there. Recorded November, 1892. 

BL 180. Collective. Apparition of dog. 2nd hand.—Miss M. L. 
Pendered relates that a friend of hers and her mother saw a terrier who had 
gone out with the former's sister, curled up on the hearthrug. The sister 
came in half an hour later and told them that the terrier had been nearly 
drowned at the time they saw him. No date given. Recorded January, 1891. 

BL 181. Visual Through Dr. C. B. Ker.—The Rev. — L. on wak- 
ing finds the room filled with a brilliant light, and sees the shadow of a 
woman on the blind. A friend of his dies the same night. Date: 1885. 
Also two cases of his seeing apparitions of persons of whom he was thinking 
at the time. Recorded in 1892. 

BL 182. A4 P» Apparition. Through Miss Benson.—Mrs. R., when 
a child of 13 or 14, wakes one morning and sees her great-aunt standing by 
her grandmother’s bed. The same day they heard of her death during the 
night. Undated. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 
Additions since the last list (JourNaL for April, 1894). 


THE EDMUND GURNEY LIBRARY. 


Popmorz (Frank, M.A.), Apparitions and Thought-Transference : 
An Examination of the Evidence for Telepathy. London, 1894* 
—— (Another Copy.) 


JANET (Prof. Pierre),  L'Automatisme Psychologique (2nd 


Bitton) ο ο ος ο ο RE cree etes UTR err des Paris, 1894* 
ScurencK-Notzina (Dr. Freiherr von), Ueber Suggestion und 

Suggestive Zustände...........................,............. Munich, 1893* 
—— Ein Beitrag zur psychischen und suggestiven Behandlung 

derNeurasbhenle ese nee eet de em ee ee nee Berlin, 1894* 


—— Der Hypnotismus im Münchener Krankenhause. Leipzig, 1894* 
—— Gutachten. [Aus die Bedeutung der Hypnotischen Sug- 
gestion als Heilmittel. Berlin] 0... ο. 1894* 
— — Suggestion, Suggestivetherapie, Psychische Behandlung. 
[Aus der Real-Encyclopädie der Gesammter Heilkunde. 


Vol. XI Balin: Josee ee E IE eee ος 1893* 
—— (Another Essay under the same title from Vol. IV. of 
the same Encyclopedia) 4444. 1894* 


Nore.—A few other additions since the list in the April JOURNAL were included 
in the supplementary list in Proceedings XXVI. 


THE GENERAL LIBRARY. 


Ῥυσκτεν (J. M., LL.D.), Faith-Healing, Christian Science and 
Kindred Phenomena .......- eese rennen evene so ee ns London, 1892 

Denton (Wm. and Elizabeth M. F.), The Soul of Things; or 
Psychometric Researches and Discoveries. 3 Vols., 8th 


HOT ES een τον ES Wellesley, Mass., U.S.A., 1888 
«I AwoxEe!” Conditions of Life on the Other Side. Commu- 

nicated by Automatic Writing.............................. London, 1893+ 
Lane (Andrew), Cock Lane and Common Sense ............ London, 1894* 
Mackenzie (Alexander, F.S.A., Scot.), The Prophecies of the 

Brahan Seer, 4th Edition …........................Ïnverness, 1888 T 
Wimor (Thomas $8.) Twenty Photographs of the Risen 

Dead seed er TUE ο να E EE London, 1894§ 
Govrit (A.), Pour et Contre............... (Privately Printed) Tours, 1893* 
Mystères des Sciences Occultes. Par un Initié............... Paris, [1894] 
Acrvepo (Dr. M. Otero), Los Espiritus....................... Madrid, 1893* 

«os Fantasmas aaneren TRES UE II Madrid, 1895. 
* Presented by the Autbor. X Presented by Mr. G. P. Bidder. 


f Presented by one of the Writers. $ Presented by the Publisher. 
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